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THEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, PuYsIc, 
| ETHICs, ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, 
- - GRAMMAR, _ ARITHMETIC, "PHARMACY, 
 RugeToRIc, ALGEBRA,  BoTANY, 
Locic, GEOMETRY, JURISPRUDENCE, 
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MyYTRroOLOGY, MECHanics, 
PHILOSOPHY, ANATOMY, 


Diſpoſed in a Mzrnop entirely News 1 
5 With the Rules of Trae Pronunciation. and Spelling. 
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The Reonenzrry of EnGtisn GRAMMAR, 
With the Rules of OaTnORATEHT, ConsTRUCTION, 


Eurnas!s, and a Jus r ELocuT10N. 


«PART III. . 


L on all the above-mentioned Sciences; 
Containing a particular Deſcription of each, by Way 
of Exercise, or Praxis, to enable the Scuotar to 
read juſtly and judiciouſly on any Subject whatſoever. 


To which is added, 
A CarArocus of ſuch Books in the 
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| facilitating the Knowledge of the 
Engliſb LANGUAGE @#9\SCIENCES 
if it deſerves your Approbation, 
I ſhall hope for its kind Accept- 
ance; and that it may be uſeful 
to your Pupils, as a proper Suc- 
cedaneum to common Spelling- 
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W HAVE long been perſuaded, that no- 
ching has been ſo much wanted in our 
— Engliſh Schools as an Introduction to the 
-- Enghih Language, and Learning ; ſince com- 
mon Experience but too much evinces how _ 
little aur Youth ie of either, after 

the firſt ſeven Tears of the cuſtomary Edu- 
cation. An Engliſh Grammar- School is a 
Thing unheard of in our Nation; and it is 
a Notion that generally prevails, that in or- 
der to underſtand the Engliſh Language well, 

it is abſolutely neceſſary to be firſt of all ini- 
tiated into thoſe of ancient Rome and Greece: 
But though we grant a Perſon, ſkilled in 
«theſe FIND, will more thoroughly per- 
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ceive the Beauty, Elegance, and Energy a 
the Engliſh Tongue, it will by no Means 

follow, that he cannot have a proper and gram- - 

. matical Knowledge thereof, independent of 
them, or any other what ber Dur: . 
guage, compounded and irregular as it is, 
does ſtill admit of Grammar, and is ſubject 
to the Rules of Conſtruction, as much as any 
other. And this muſt be attended to by every 
one who propoſes to read, write, ſpeak, or 
underſtand his own Language, in the leaſt 
Degree of Perfection. vr 


But Grammar is the only one Thing neceſſa - 
y; and were it to be found among our Eng- 
Li Youth, (as very rarely it is,) it would, 0 
alone, be of little Service; for where is the 
great Advantage of knowing how to ſpeak, 
unleſs a Perſon knew what to ſay? And this 

brings me to conſider the Subject of Reading 
and Diſcourſe; and at the ſame time to ob- 
ſerve, that nothing has been more neglected 
in Euęliſb Education, though it be the moſt 
eſſential Part. And here I. ſhall take the Li- 
berty of aſſerting, that nothing leſs than a Ge- 
neral Knowledge of the Nature, firſt Princi- 
ples, rat 8 en, and Intention " he 0 ; 
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ful Arts" and Sciences, Aud the peculiar Dic- 
tion, or 'Phraſeology' belonging to each, can be 
ſufficient to anſwer? this Purpoſe compleatly. | 
This is a ſelf-evident Paſi tion ; becauſe, with. - 
out ſuch Knowledge, we cannot converſe with 
A Men of Learning, we cannot underſtand Books 
> Science, nor can we read or write properly, 
and with a good Grace, as every one Knows 
by common Experience, and the voluntary 


Confeſſion of ſuch as are : ſealible of the RE 
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Now ſo far has all our Fee of ENU 
Education been from this, that we have ſcarce 
any Thing like | it in our Schools; 3 for all our 
Reading Plans there, have been confined to 

_ oy NE. E. pelling- Bot, Nerv -Teftament, : 
Eibe tlie tw o firſt, for learning the Let- 
7 29 and Sl Fe and ins t laſt for a Common 
Praxis, or [ nefviſe of 5 : 
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Words, "they are adapted in general to an- 
ſwer that End Pretty W's © en 1 have 
Nr ee Ay. found, 
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found, by many. Years Experience, that. che 
uſual Method tbey all purſue of putting all, 
thoſe Words together in Tables, that they are 
accented on the ſame Syllable, is 4 very bad 
one; for, as it obliges the Child to accent 
ſome Words all one Way, and ſome a ana- 
ſher, it makes it very difficult for him to ac- 
cent any Words at all out of bis Book, as not 


| remembring to which Claſs. they. eee 
belong, and having been uſed to no gene- 


ral Rule, or Method, . of the Ta. — 
bie. N 


* 


110 wo! 
But OT is mot extraordinary in our vul- 


gar Methods, of, teaching to read in the 


Schools, is putting firſt the New, T eftament 

and then the . 65 into the Hands of Chil- 

| dren, to exerci their. Abjlities, 3 in t this, Re. 
EE ſpect; and ben 4 Youth can mutter over 
Ma Chapter 1 in the latter, full of hard James, 
(as the Tenth of Nebemiab is the uſual 7. et) 

hae is then reputed a notable Proficient, and 


repreſented to his Parents, as the Captain of 

1 the Sc bool. This is» the general Met thod of 
„ Schools, and has prevailed Fon Time! imme- 

| © — morial; though with the,. leaſt Reflection it 
will appear to W ery Way inſufficient, un- 


1 natural, 
3 . 4 EL | 
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natural, and abſurd, and certainly the moſt 

prophane, if not impious Way that poſſibly 
could be thought of, for inſtructing Youth in. 
And indeed, I know of 

no other Inſtance, that ſhews ſo plainly, how - 
callous our Minds may be rendered by Cu- 


5 the Art of Reading. 


ſtom, and altogether inſenſible of Impreſſions 


from the moſt intereſting and ſacred Principles 
in Nature, viz. thoſe of RELiG10N, and the 


: Har ixrss of our Children. 


SS. 


Wben we conſider the Books a the New ; 
and Old Teſtament as Sacred Writings, as con- 


taining the Oracles of God, as dictated by Di- 


vine Inſpiration, as fraught with the bigbeſt 


. Myſteries, and as intended ſolely for the In- 


Auction, and Perfection of our Underſtanding 


in the Sublime Notions and Dearines of Reli- 
. gion and Revelation ; 5 would it not appear 


an amazing Thing to any one but a Cbriſtian, 


to ſee theſe Writings. made the vulgar Praxis, 
the common Theſis of puerile Erudition to every 
Child, to every ſenſeleſs Boy and Girl, by 

every old Woman in England? Who, does 
not know in what a religious and ſacred 
Eſtimation the Books of Rituals and religious 
M ai are held by Pagans ; 3 What a 3 
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iar Veneration the Koran demands from the 
Mab:nittans ; and how greatly the Writings 
of the Old 7 efament are revered, even by the 
Jews themſelves? Theſe all regard ſuch 
Writings as the Archives of Heaven, the Pan- 
defts of Divine Revelation, and therefore Sa- 
cred to the Prieſts alone, and become their 5 
Province to explain and teach to the com- 
mon People. And even here Children, and 
all without Underflanding, were never look- 
ed upon as intereſted in ſuch an Expoſition. 
Such an high Regard for the ſacred Name 
Jetiovan, had the Infidel Jews that they. ſuf- 
fered no Man to pronounce it but the High- 
Prieſt, and him only once in 4 Ye ear, when in 
the Sanflum SanBorum. But in Proteſtani- ä 
Schools, how is not only That, but all the 
other Sacred Names of God, and Jeſus Chriſt, 
made the Subject of ebildiſb Babling, and School- 
dame Bawling, every Hour of the Day ! [ How + 


are thoſe Scriptures of Truth, thoſe written * 


| Laws of God, (which God himſelf has ſo often 
_ enjoined us to lay up in our Hearts,) torn to 


Pieces, and trampled under our Feet while Chil 
dren! How are thoſe Writings, which were 
intended to give the greateſt Pleaſure and. 80. 
lace to the Mind, "uy made the Cauſe. of 


. _ bodily 
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bodily. Pain and Fretchedneſs to Children! 


How are we reproached and whipp*d in our 
Non- age, for not being able to read, what 


ſhould only merit us Praiſe and Eſteem for 


Underſtanding when we are Men] And is it 
not extremely probable, that the Book we have 


ſo frequently, bedrivelled, daubed, -and pulled 
to Pieces at School, ſhould: become the Object 
of our future Indifference, Contempt, or 


Averſion! ? And may not the Graunds of Dein, 5 15 


and Infidelity. in general, be: very: reaſonably 
ded uced from hence? And therefore, finally, 


may we not look upon this Cuſtom of learning 
| Youth to read by the Holy - Bible an abſurd 
Profanation, and the moſt ſordid: * of the 


fame : ? 


| | Add to aki: he n ſuck a "Me: 
thod, to anſwer any ſuch. End: Can à Child 
be ſuppoſed to learn to read by the Teſtament 


or Bible, where the Subject · Matter and the 


Deſign of the Book are of quite a contrary 2 
Nature ? Is it not very prepoſterous to learn 
to read withiut Underſtanding,” tbeſe very 


Books wich require to be read with- the 
greateſt nee To pretend to acquire 
ee _—_ eafily, 10 Bdoky which 
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of all others require the greateſt Art of Read. 
ing, to be read at all well. But ſuch is the 
Effect of Cuſtom and inveterate Uſage, and 
uch the Weakneſs of human Nature, that 


ve ſuffer our Bibles to be proftituted #nconcern- 
ediy'to a baſe and mercenary Intereſt, while 
we are perſuaded: it redounds greatly to the 
Good of our Children, and that they are by 
fach a Method made Chriſtians and Scholars 
. at once. The general Conſequence oft all 
which is, that when our Youth are grown 
up, they appear ſuch bopeful Proficients, that, 
whenever they read or indite, we ſeldom fail 


to laugh if they WEL to th rem or Heſs 
if they are our own. 


As J . always looked on this Method 
with Abhorrence myſelf, 1 wondered i it did 
not appear in the ſame Light to others; and 

conſequently, that among the numerous Wri- 
ters on this important Subject, why none had 
entered his Proteſt againſt it, and endea- 
voured to rectify ſo great an Abuſe of our 
"Engliſh Schools. Some indeed, of late, ſeem 
conſcious of its Inſufficiency, and have taken 
the laudable Pains to introduce a much better 
Method of inating: Children to read, and 


| that | 
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chat is, by compoſing» Leflons! conſiſting of 
| Words of one, two, i three; and more Sylla- 
bles, by which they are very properly erer: 
eiſec in reading on puerile Subjects; and as 
this is the only Way they can be taught to 
read at all, theſe muſt be allowed the only 
uſefub Sellin · Books: now in our Schools; and 
Will always be ſo; as they ene 
nn vir da . ad; fi lo 


But then, this is -only a ee ee "Arti: | 


ale, or firſt Step towards the Art of Reading 
in the vulgar Ways z and much remains to. 


compleat the extenſrre an of general and ge- 
nuine Raucation, viz. ſuch an one, as will 
enable a Perſon to ſpeat, read, and write, well 
and judiciouſſy, on every Subject that comes in 
his Way. Now ſuch a Plan muſt conſiſt of 
three Parts. Hirſt, that which may acquaint 


him with all the Words and technical Terms, 
peculiar to the Diction of every Art and Sci- 


ence, and by which he may know how to 
divide them in Spelline, and to accent them in 


Pronunciation; on this depends $a juſt Ortboe- 1 


5 PY, or Elegance of de in W e or 
Naudug. r 
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of all cler require the greateſt Art of Read- 
ing, to be read at all well. But ſuch is the 
Effect of Cuſtom and inveterate Uſage, and 
ſuch the Weakneſs of human Nature, that 
dhe ſuffer bur Bibles to be proſtituted unconcern- 
ediy'to a baſe and mercenary Intereſt, while 
ve are perſuaded it redounds greatly to the 
Good of our Children, and that they are by 
ſuch a Method made Chriſtians and Scholars 
at once. The general Conſequence of all 
which is, that when our Youth are grown 
up. they appear ſuch bopeful Proficients, that, 
whenever they read or indite, we ſeldom fail 


to laugh if they belong: to Ges, or bluſh 
if they are our _ Ty 


As 1 hire always looked on 1 Method 
with Abhorrence myſelf, I wondered i it did 
not appear in the ſame Light to others; and 
f conſequently, that among the numerous Wri- 


ters on this important Subject, why none had 
entered his Proteſt againſt it, ahd endea- 


voured to reftify ſo great an ' Abuſe of our 
Engliſh Schools. Some indeed, of late, ſeem 
conſcious of its Inſufficiency, and have taken 
the laudable Pains to introduce a much better 
Method of initiating Children to read, and 


that | 
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that is, by compoſing Loſſom conſiſting of 
Mordes of one two, three; and more Sylla- 
bles, by which they are very properly rexers 
ciſed in reading on puerlie Subjects; and 46 
this is the only Way they can be taught to 
read at all, theſe muſt be allowed the only 


uſbefub Spelling · Noals now to dur Schools, and 


Will always be ſo; as they are founded on a | 
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But then, chis 3 is, only a e bee Arti- 2 
dle, or firſt Step towards the Art uf Reading 
. inthe vulgar Ways 3 and much remains to. 
campleatithe extenſive Plan f general and ges 


nuine Educution, viz. ſuch an one, as will 
enable a Perſon to ſpeat, read, and write, well 
© and judicioufly, on every Subject that comes in 
bis Way. Now ſuch a Plan muſt eonſiſt of 
three Parts. Firſt, that which may acquaint 


him with all the Words and technical Terms, 
peculiar to the Diction of every Art and Sci- 


ence, and by which he may know how to 
divide them in Spelling, and to accent them in 


| Pronunciation; on this depends $ a juſt” Oritboe- 
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Youth: muſt, be inſtr how to form, or 
aue ai omen from? Words de : 
| natural and proper Manner 
expreſs the wre | 
n in peaking or Writing.” N 6 | 
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be ſufficient Praxis, for exerciſing the 
Scholar in the Art of reading welly:0 on all Sub- 
| Jets OE: 1 


F „ Nit e 2167 b 1349 
| And, ſack A Plan. o Engliſh Education 1 
en here attempted, and now humbly offer 
to the Public. The whole is therefore divided 
into three great Parts, viz. A: Spelling Brok 
e Aris and Sciences; a compleat Engliſh Gram- 
mar; and a brief\ Deſcription of each partitular 
Science, for a General Praxis of Reading well, 
that ane Ju een and Underſtauding- 


M6025). hi e ads He mig ac 

'T be tee "Hg . have divided into 
e Sections; in the firſt of which 1 have 
collected all the Words. of ſeyeral Sciences, 
(ſuch as png ts read, and make 


the more polite Part of Literature), which are 
properly accented with ingle and. double 


Accents 3 and diſpoſed | in proper Tables, ac- 
ih > 7 ny 7 78111 21 . And 8, ne 


1 - 77 — P ; 

» ; 1 EIS. 1 8 4 
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cording to their different Number of Sylla- 


bles; and not according to the fr/t, ſecond, | 


third, & c. & , on which the Accent lies, 
as is the uſual Method, which 1 know to be a 
very bad one by many Tears Experience. 


To this I have premiſed, what is neceſſary 


to the Diſtinction of Letters; the Formation of 
Ilables;' the Compoſition and Pronunciation of 
Mord in general; but this is the leaſt Part 
(if it may be properly ſaid to be amy Part at 
all) of the Art of Spelling; for how ean we 
ſuppoſe the Scholar can learn to ſpell, by Ta · 


bles of Words already ſpelt to his Hand? 


The Art of Spelling conſiſts in being able rea · 


dily to divide, or reſolve any given Word into 
6 roper Number of Syllables; nor can a 
[Youth do this, who has not been inured to 
it by a gradual Practice, and conſequently the 
moſt eſſential Part of the Art of br ens. has 


its 
1 


been hitherto e and wanting. 


tiew is added, in which the Words containetl 


in the Mathematical and Mechanical Scientus 


are ranged in proper Tables; 1; have made. 
choice of theſe Sciences, as they are higher 
in the wen of ani than thoſe of the firſt 


WwPRERSCE im 
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10 n this Dedicianayy! the A See- 


3 . ; | Section, | 
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Stekian. The Words of this Section are not 

| divided. wake Letrers which terminate each 
Syllable in them, are appoſitely placed one 


after another upon the ſame Line with the 


Word, and in a proper Column by them- 
ſelves; by which Means the Scholar will 
find it very eaſy. to divide any Word of this 
Claſs into its proper Number of Syllables, by 
JInſpeBion only, and without a Tutor. Thi. 

by the Word 'Parallelogram, he ſees the Let- 

ters a, I, e, o, which ſhews, there are five 
Syllables, and that the firſt ends with a, the 
ſecond with 1, the third with e, the fourth 
with o, and the fifth he knows of Courſe and 
hence he can ſpell the Word as uſual very 
readily, thus, Pa- ral- lo. lo gram; ; but this is 
ſo obvious and eaſy to every er, chat it 
| n b er no r te rt 
When as Scholar is 8 cob 5 it is 
preſumed, he will find himſelf able to ſpell 
any Words whatſoever by the Aſſiſtance of the 

Common Rules only; and to exerciſe him 
herein, I have ſubjoined the third SeBion, 
15 containing the Alphabets of Anatomy, Phyſic, 


er and Botany, as theſe Sciences abound 
I _ moſt: learned and technical Words in 


our 


EX —— i 11216 Oo 4% Df PERL RT 


_ 


, aur Eanguane: Weft er all of them of 2 
Nor G Heribhlin, but Whieffy the latter. 


To theſe the Rules of Diaffafs; or True Spel- 
| ung. me prefixed, with-the Method of reſolv. 


Mind. 
Perſon; in Speaking or Writing, and tlus is 


| = Second. Part, of this Work. As this is 
the. molt Sept, Part. of Explifh. Education, 


A AE HeE ; hit 
72 


md Words according to their pro- 


1 Nd d K i 536% t d N S 4 8 
After the Scholar iu paula e the 
next. Thing n een n, of ne 
expreſs an Thougbt Y — of un 
ARG; make oi: zintelligibbe +t© another 


called Grammar, which, therefore compoſe 


a1 have tak den the es is Care to reprelent every 
Thing in a plain and familiar Manner. co his 

View, that relates tq a juſt and gentsel Dic 
tion for Youth, with Reſpet to both, the great 
Parts of Expreſſion, vix. / OxTHOEPY,, and 


OnTrocraray. . II. the Scholar be duly. jor 
ſtructed in this Part, he will have no Reaſon 


to be afraid to heal before, or gerite 10 nr 
Body. Tis true, there are many natural Ac. 
3 Sewentw: wo form ay Orater, be. 


” anmalen 


Lationa e Language. A great den mien 
bop be; ſaid, with reſpect to the; Neceſũty 
every Engliſp Youth. is under of! acco1 pliſking. 
himſelf with the utmoſt Skill in the Grammar 


; 4 bis 0 own Tongues ſince in a by! tit 


to write or ſpeak: cartels; and with Teal, 
his Native Language, which he has been ttwelve, 
fifteen, or twenty Tears inclearning. And in! 
deed, what ought to give ub à more ſhfiöle 
Conrern, than to obſcrbe 4 sg eh | 
which young People attempt to write or ſpeak 
in Public, or even to write a Letter to their 
moſt intimate Friend ? Nay,” further,” it 16 
not ſeldom that we Tet a'Genius buried in Ob- 
ſcurity, for not being able to communicate 
his excellent Sentiments in correct and proper 
Language; or, if they are "prevailed. on to 
write; they ſtill ſtand in need of a F riend to 
4 revify and make thein Joeike Engl.” "ore jpg 
Ve But poſing vPerfor kiwi 046 N N 
that is not ſuffieient; he would make but an 
auk ward Figure, if he did not know what to 
Jay at the ſame Time; tis bub Far, we find a 
eee, N Perſon 


82 


45 


25 ge, 211 
No can b ar [ WI f 
0 find 2 E en e what jag 
72 ai er the Thir id Part of this Work 
is added, for the fake of ſuch as would 


be able to eld well and judicioully, on every 
Subject, In order to this, I have Gpolied. him 
with alarge. Praxis or univerſal, Reading, con- 
taining "Liag50Ns . on all the Arts and Science. 
1 in Uſe, and-which.oughtto.be known by. 
every. Perſon that makes the leaſt Pretenſion 
to a liberal E ducation.z 3. and theſe Leſſons are 
ſo contrived. and' deſigned „that the Nature, 
Paris, and Purpoſes of. each Science, make 
the Sobiect of each; and all expreſſed i in their 4 
peculiar Phraſeology reſ pectively; ſo that. a Per- | 
ſon cannot read here, but he muſt underſtand 
at che ſame Time; he cannot underſtand, but 
he muſt in 4 great Meaſure be able to converſe 
with Mankind upon theſe Subjects, and in a 
proper Style and Diction. In ſhort, ſuch a 
Puerile Encyclopedia will be found of in finite 
Se rvice, to form tlie Minds of Youth, and, 
give them a Taſte for liberal Sciences, Heh a, 
Diſpoſition to ſtudy them; for Knowledge, 
always conciliates Affection to the Thing, as 
Ignoratice produces Indifference and Averfion. 


oy I 18 f 13 : A Man 
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A Man of cience . is 3 -geperous,.l ha 


Mane, and police Birr Company caſy,. uſeful, 
abit el ble, an all his ons tend, to a ge- 
—— 6 w is long tend. to a ge. 


harre en q 
Mind thews che Mis. in ch 1 — able and 


ſhocking” Contraft, ſulcep ble of any Thin 
that is vad.“ Te Seeds e the refc : 
| Moba beet Won in . Mine ds F 05 th : 
en mut be adj udp; ed 9949 5 n * 
Manity 10 weir Clitidret, when a be 
to git them a Stiele Education. Nothing 
pra be more aſtoniſhing, that to Te how | an- 
xibus they! are in attiaftifig Wealth for th hem, ; 
and at the fame Time with whar Init erence 
and I>ſenfibility they Tuffer "the: wretched Pover- 
of cheir Minds! One would think, the 
8 of Children Jhoutd be ſeemed the 


"S*64% 


| tice; we 11 ſee Children bred up = rar | 
any Erudition at all: And though the Parents i 
951 in opulent Circumſtances, yet they appear 
Niggayds in nothing fo much as the. little 
Learning they. beſtow, on their Children; if 
they purchaſe it, it muſt come very 5 cheap 3 
| noManis fo in paid as a School. Ma 


* * . 
„ 3 
14. 5 4 % * 
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indeed, this is. the, genera] Reaſon, why. our. 
Children. g⁰ ſo long, and [improye ſo little; 
and it would be a much mare reputable, as 
well a as ſucceſsful Way, to pay a greater Price 
that the _ Maſter. might attend on a leſs 


Number, and diſpatch them in 8 much 
ſhorter, Time. 1 know: what it is to learn 
nd" to teach, and am well afured;" chat 


much more: uſeful-and ſolid Learning might 
be attained in half the Time that our- Youth 


ſpend at Schools, if a better Method were tak- 
en and encouraged. I have endeavoured what 
J can towards it in a Die riox ARv, and this 
Eſay on a New Plan of Engliſh Education; the 
former, I have the Pleaſure to find, meets with © 
Approbation and Preference from the beſt 

Judges; and I have little Doubt concerning 
the Succeſs of the preſent Undertaking 3 ſince 

one Thing 1 am very clear in, viz. that they 
who can read this ſmall Treatiſe, may eafily read 
any other ; and not only read, but read with 

|| Fudgment and Underſtanding alſo, which is the 

; principal Thing of all, and moſt wanted. 

55 The Work is conducted in ſuch a Manner, 

as not only to be adapted to the public Uſe ef 

| Schools, but alſo to the private Uſe of young 

of Gentlemen and Ladies in Pane; as there 
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are ſufficient Inſtructions for the due under- 
ſtanding of every Part. I Know, in ſhort, of 
nothing farther that caii be done, but com f 
ing a Body of Arts and Sciences bo at large. 
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* The Work hare refer to, is now pu in 8 
in the General Macazinz or Ars and Scitnces ; 
but as it was judged neceſſary, we have added, in this 
Edition, a Catalogue of ſuc Books as were thought 
moſt proper for the young Student to conſult in the 
Courſe of his ee W r at his firſt _— out. 
* 4 ; a e * * 
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we have 


5 juſt ow that in * Al 


Faule, and Conſonants ; ; a Vows i 


and perfect 
Five, viz. 


Ta EOLOGY. 
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we diftinguiſh two 
of itſelf ;, and of theſe 


@, ei i, 0, u; and to theſe is 
 Hutes,. and . 
s are , c, d. g, J p- 7 5 v3'and 
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without the Addition of a Vowel ; as, be, cee, „ de 85 
Kc. the Semi- Netuolt n, 1; r, n n *, 
5 called, à8 yielding an imperfect Sound of them- 
ſelves; but in fres I think there ſeems to be a Mi- 
Make, as they cannot be- founded at all without a 
Vowel prefix d; as, ef, el, em, &c. 3 
theft Senn- Vorne, Fort art call'd been, 5 
42 mn, n, 3 becauſe they Ji very Tmooth y - 
after a Mute in a Syllable; 3 as in glide, ſmile, gnaw, 
Brute; but they can't beifounded before a Mute, 
if a Vowel follow, as rpo, di, mtu, &, h 
 Consox atvTs-arc- alſo ſting guided into Single 
and -Detebie, Phe Single, as 5, c, 4, /, Kc. habe but - 
one ſimple Sound; whereas the double, or rather 
complex. Conſanants,-28-,-25-, haue plainly che 
Sound of two or more ſingle ones in one ; thus wis 
a Compound oft u x» is 0 nded of _ 8 
cs ; thus ver ſounds vecr; and æ has near 
Bl 5 


double Satind & 3 as Blbat — 


eau, ien, Sc. A  Diphthang is  grope 75 ; when A 
Fe are © pronouticed; ds. af,” "tu, in 
Laud ; ee, in Seed; go it Nod; oi Je Bs, | 
or improper, when | nly oe Ty Wie as the 
ck 9 jth "the i * #3 Tic the 42 
O ide Eten he” Sener 4 bed 901 
rs & Sfllable is 2 ple: Send, br Expreſſion 
unt, or norte Letter itn td fm Brodi, of Ton- , 
2, di, m in t; and theſe, virioully col 
pong, make all the different inde of * in 
Words Kues Orient, of three 52 each. 
eee —— which exprefles the Nam 
ity," A 5 een 
„ 4, Joe 


5 : 
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f A * $ and SCIENCES. 

more than an Aſſemblage of Letters i in Spas, 
= if the Word conſiſt of one Syllable on! ly, it is 
called a Monofyllable Word,, as make, true, good, &c. 
if of two 9 50 les, it is call d a Diſſyllnble, as even, 

" on-ly, wa- ter, &c. All- other Words are calfd Poly- 
Hllabler. And the Art of reſolving Words into * f 
true Number of Syllables, and in a juſt Manner, is (| 
call'd -DiAasT A818, or the Art of N of which 
15 ſhall give the Rules hereafter; | 

At preſent, 1 ſhall (give the Rules for Ihe cipht . 
Pror on of Letters and Syllables, into which 
N the Words ſtand n in the 3 r of 
9 Ars and Sciences: L. C | 


w 
WE * 


1 15 pet Gal (e) leng ded 4 Soünd VEN 


owel, as in = Ganez Bed, Bede 
Zoe Pipe 3 ; 255, R Robe ; Tun, Tune. 


| ..- Rvux#ll. The final (e) in Words Ang in lo 

© 25 1 before he 7445 like 15 as Fire, Fi-ur, 

3 fire, Deſur; Ma ſſarre, e Rs | 

4 Tu. cur; Mavgre, - Mau- — 1 23 : 

, e ee, 
be: 4 Ruts III. The e Diphiang en . 
15 3 like (e). ). As Ce . 13 Phatus, Phi- ER 
he : 7 Hi, Etna ; N ee conůomy. 1 8 


u, 205 £# I. Allo be Bnglif improper Diphthor 
C5 8 'as Ten, 
Te; 3 7 8 ; {ty be 3 3 Eee Une; ; 


2 au 


| bs V, The Diphthong ley is 3 like 400 | 
In Cieling like (s) in . and always like 7 : 
at the End df Words, as lie, Hgnifis; and ei 
ſounded like” (e) in Receipt, Decit and — 
_ 2 as in eee 2 NE 3 


3 
ee 


more 
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RuLE VI. The Diphthong (r) at the End of 
Words, ſounds like ( z as in Toe, Fe, Doe, 
Sloe, c. 


RuTE VII. The Triphthong (a) ende like 
(e) in Beau, Jet d eau. (ieu) ſounds like (A) in 
Lieu, Adieu, and ſuch other French Words, + 


Rvr x VIII. The Sound of (c) is hard before f 
the Vowels a, o, u; as in Cup, Cold, Call. And 
ſometimes before (); as in Chart, Chard, Obolie; 

and before (/) and (7); as in clear, creep, It is 
otherwiſe 8 ſoft; as u ca Se, Chuſe, 

Kort IX. In French Words (ch) is unde 
_like (/), and the Vowel (i) like (ee); as in Cha- 

grin, Shagreen; Machine, Maſheen ; Chavalier, She- 
valeer. And ſometimes eval (9). as in Choir, 


Quire. 
Rur X. The found of (c) is hard before a, , 
1, |, r, as in Gall, Go, Gun, Glean, Grope; before 
(ui) it is always hard, as in Guilt, Guild-hall ; alſo 
before (5), as in Gheſs, Ghent, Ghoſt ; ſometimes 
before (i), as in Gibbons, Gibberiſb. It is generally 
hard before (e), as in get, Anger, longer, gear, geld. 
except in Latin Words, as Genus, Gender, gene- 
rate, gentle, generous; and in ſome Greek ones, 
as Geometry, Geocentric, Genealogy, &c. Two gg's | 
are ee 2 as dogged, Harun, eee, ex- 
aggerate, &c, 
RuLE XI. The Sound of (s J when ſoft, before| 
(), 95 (u), is always expreſſed by! the Confonant, 
or long (5) Fay, Foy, Jude. © 
Rue XII. The Letter (5) has A Sound 
in moſt Words, as Heat, Hand, Howl, Hue, Hyde. 
Bat in ſome it is nearly ſilent ; 5 8s Nb 1ggs Hour, 
| Rhttoric, mag ew: 80 


Aon 


of (ph).is (/); as P 
_alfo at 5 nd of Words (gh) has the Sound of 
8 . as in Cough, Laugh, enough, &c. 


Of ARTS and SCLENCES. 5 


Rur 11 In an 2 of a Word, the Sound 
iloſophy, Paragraph, Phlegm ; © 


Rur XIV. The hard Sound of (e) before (i) 
and (c) is expreſſed by (#) ; as, Cit, Kit; Cent, 


Kent, &c. This Letter is placed before no Con- 


ſonant but ( n), and is there often filent 3 3 as Knave, 
| know, Knack, ke. 


Rus XV. The Sound of 7 (an). at "tp End of 


our French Words is like (4); as in Riſque, An- 
tigus, Oblique, Bargue, Cinque, &c 8 


RTE XVI. The Syllable (1) and (ei), if fol- 
lowed by a Vowel, ſound like (%) or (bi); as in 


Fidien, Condition, Logician, Muſician, 


Rurtz XVII. When (cc) occurs, the firſt i is hard 


like (4), the other ſoft like (s) 3 ; thus, iccity ſounds 
W 3 Flaccid, Flakſid, &c. 


' RuLe XVIII. Tne Letter (p) is not ene 


at the Beginning of Syllables, before (s) and (2); as 


Pſalm ſounds Salm; Pſeudo ; Pſoas ; Ptarmics; 


Fam; Phthific ; Phthartics which are all Words 5 
o Greet Derivatiin: | | 


RuLz XIX. In the final Sy ables (Ble), (ie), 
(ple), &c. the (e) is ſounded — before the 


(Y); as able, Article, Principle, &c. 


Rur XX. In foreign Words the Final (e) 
makes a diſtin 8 able, as in May-re, Eu-ni-ce, 
Pla-ce, 8 A po- ro- pbe, Si mi- le, &c. 

Rull E XXI. In Greet compound Words ending 
in (9:4) or ordes ; the (oi) is not a Diphthong; thus 
Cycloid, Ciffoid, Choraides, &c. are to be pronounced 
goes LW 4 if „e- id, Cho-re-i-des, Od 

X B 3 Rur 


* 5 * 
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nouncing; as, 
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Rur XXII. In Greet proper Names 5 is 
a proper Diphthong and muſt not be divided in Pro- 


Atreus,  Smyntheus, Ceneus, ee 
&c, are all but two N Words. ” | 


Prn1LoLoOGy. | 


5 8 * ws 85 
C H A Y, 5 : . 
Wards of one Hlable. 
Tarot or. Rhyme Sun 
| Scene oy | nt 

_ Ehriſm + Scenes 1 PHILOSOPHY, 
Chriſt . School WZâ/FöFFf 
Dean Scribe Air 

Grace Tenſe : Branch 

Hymn | Trope | Brutes 

Jews err. | 1 Cauſe 
Nymph Verſe | Chalk 

Pope - 3 Jen 

Preach 1 Mrrnoloe r. Chyle 

Pſalm 1 I Cloud 

Rite Baal Fate 

Schiſm Bel Flame 

Soul n Form 

Theme | Fauns Glebe” 
-. -Tyibe + [1 Jove Glove 

Type | Mars 4 Guſt 

Zeal | Nox 3 
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- Prone * Month Charts 
Pulſe Moon Chord 
Rare Nodes „Leone 
Sage „ Orb I ůCoure 
Senſe Place Crown 
Sound | Right Cube 
Space I Scheme Guage 
Sperm I digns Hour 
Spiſs - 4Sot. - Legs 
Surge . ] South Like 
Tenle © Sphere Limb 
'Tubs --, | Stars "7 Lane. 
Tune Sun Log 
Void Time Lunes 
E%%ͤ [ IMNMean 
CosmocRaA- True Plain 
| PHY, Lear Plan 
I Zone Plane 
Arch )CCCCC 5 PROe 
Ark 1 ARITHMETIC,| Pole 
Back 1 I ͤdrime 
Bay Cube Priſm 
Bear Groſs - | Pure 
Cape Like -| Rhomb 
Cor Prime Right 
Day Root Ring 
Earth Rule Rod 
Globe | Square | Rood 
Great | Surd Rumb 
Gulph Terms Scale 
Height * Scheme 
Hour Gromsray. | Sine 
Iſile „ | Sphere 
Limb =o Arch- Square 
Map Are Style 
Mars 1 Bow -w- I Term 
Chain + |- 
| | B 5 | 
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1 Front Lobe 
L Mzcyanzcs. Fuſt Lungs ; 
th 2+ 52> 8 Cape Mons 
Crown Hip Mouth 
Frame Iſles Nerve 
Orb Liſt | Noſe 
Perch Niche Parts 
Plane - | Nice Pes 
- Plumb Orle I Phlegm 
Scale Peers Pulſe 
Screw Mat - Ribs 
Scrue | Plinth - | Skin 
Spring | Plinthe Skull 
Square | Quoins _ | Splen 
Swing | Scrowles | Teeth 
Wedge Scrolls Toes 
„ 
Anchirze- ANATOMY. | Valves 
TURE, Le: OE - 
„ | Bile wot - - 
Hand Blood | Wrift 
Baſe Bones * 
Bead 1 Brain | PHYSIC, - 
Beam | Breaſts EE. | 
Bed | Calx © Death 
Brace | Caul- | Doſe 
Breaſt { Chyle | Flux 
Crown Cor | Gout 
Dome Death Grume 2 * 
Drip - | Falx | Heat 
Dye _ | Gland Pain 
Die | Glans Piles 
Eaves . | Grume Probe 
Face | Hair | Pulſe 
Freeſe Head | Pus 8 
Freeze Heart IRheum 


Mace 
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| Rhithm | Pills | Lobe 
— Is Sfeel ee 
Tone Plant 
| BOTANY, * 
Puanzkacy;” Bark Sap 
Drachm Chives Shrub 
Dram Down Spon 
Wo ee, Stalk 
Gums Gems Style 
Lute Grain Trees 
Graſs Trunk 
Muſk Juice Tube 
An Leaves | 1 Whirl. 
CHAP... 10, 
Words of Two Hllables. 
Tuz0L06y. Com cord | Eth'-nic 5 
._ | Council [ Fan- taſm 
Ad-ors - Cu- rate | Fan'-tome 
An-gels _ | Deacon | Fer-vent 
 Aſ-ſent * | De-cres 1] Fer-vour 
Bap'-tiſm  De-iſm | Fla*-grant 
Bi "ble 5 De: iſt | Fai-ture _- 
Can\-dour | De"-luge Sen-tiles 5 
Can“-n De- ſpair _ ] Glory - „ 8 
Cen-ſures { Di-vorce no -ſtics _ 
Chap'-ter Doctor Go'/-ſpel 
Chri- ſoms Doctrine  Ha-ringue | . 
Cla-mout Dog - ma Hea-then 
Cler-gy | Dru'-ids  He-brew 
_ Col'-lets E- lect Hor -rour _. 
Cob-lege Eſ-ſeneeg T. dol 
Con clare Ethics | 


ler ih 


10 
Jew'“-iſh 
Im- mènſe 
Im- merge 
Im- merſe 
Im- plòre 
In- cenſe 
In-dulge 
In- ſpire 
In- ter 
In- vöke 
Judg- ment 


en 
ture 


Le-gend 
Le-vite 
Lol-lards- . 
Mam'-mon 
Mar*-tyr 
Man-met 
Mer-cy 
Merit 
Miſ-ſal 


Monk-iſh 


Mo"-ral 


' Mortal - 


Muf-ti 
My*-ſtic' 
Nec'-tar 
Ni-cene 
O-bey 
Ob-ſcare 
. Ob-tract 
Of-fe*nce 
O'f-fice 
Oral 
Or w der 
Or- dain 


Or-phans 
Lid -an 
peng 

Pa- god 


1 Papiſt 
pa: piſm 
I Par*-don 


Par- ſon 


| | Par-ty , 


Pas-cal 


| Pas'-cha 


Paà-ſtor 

Per ſons 
Phan -tom 
Pir-ous 


4 Pi*=ty 


Pon'-tif 
ay 


Pray -e 


Pre bend 


| Pre-cept = 
Pre-ſence 


| 4. Prieſt-hood | 


Pri-mate 
Pri-or _ 
Pro-fane 


” e miſe 
/"-phet-* - - 


cas ſtrate 


Pro“ verbs 
| P Salm-iſt 


Psal-ter 


| Pul-pit 


Pu-rim 


Py-thon 


Quaà-kers | 


Rab-bi 


| 
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Rab bin 


55 | Ranſom 


| Rap'-ture 
Re-claim 
Rector 


Re- deem 


Sy Ne: form Yr 


* 


ISer'-vice 
- | Sex-ton_. 

I She-kel. 

| | Shi-lo- 

| Sin-eMe 

| $5-ber 
1 So//-lemn 

- | Sor bonn 

- | Spiv-rit . 


e 


| | Re-morſe. 


| Re-pent 
Re: tract 
| R7-gid 


{| Ro-man 
| Ru-bric 
5 | Sab-bath 


tum 


8 * 
Scan-dal 
Serip -tures 

Se-duce 
-Dezlah 


Ser mon 


Spon-ſor 
Su-preme _ 


Sy m'=bol 


Syn od 


. | $y*-fter. of 


3 : Tar ak 


% - 
— — „ 
* 
" —— — 
n 
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Tar\-gum I Dac-tyle 
Temple Da- tive 
Tempt -er De- claim 
Tho miſts | De-cline 
Thum -mim Diph'-thong 
Tranſ-greſs | Dip*-tote © 
Tranſ-lite |} Diſ-courfe - 
Tranſ- port {| Di-ſpute 
Tur -ciſm 1 eee | 
Ve-ſtry |. Dra*- 
Vi®-car | Ec Jogue 
Ver- tue Epic 
Vir-tues' E-pics 
Vi“ſit | Ep'-ode- 
U"-rim | Fi'-gure 
 Zea-lot | Flo"-rid 
Zeab-ous. Fũ-ture 
„ | Gen-der 
 ParLoLoGy. | Gram'-mar 
| On Hu-mane 
Ac-cent Hy \-phen 
A,. cùte Hr; -gon 
Adverb Jeè-june 
A-pore «: In- vent 
Ap-toftfe | Lan -guage 
Ca- dence La _ 
Cho-rus | Let-te 
Claſ-ſics Ti-bet. 
Co'-lon- | Lin'-guiſt © 
Com- ma . | Li>-quids 
Com- paàre Lyric 
Complex | Me"-thod 
Com-poſe Me- tre 
Con- erète Mi“ -mic 
Cra-ſis Motto 
 Cri"-tic - | Neu-ter 
Cri“-tics Numb ber 


* 1 


{ O'\b-it 
1 Ob-lique 
Per dant 
Per- ſons 
Plu-ral 
Pö-em 
Pò-et 
Poli- nant 
; 5 o- lite , 
oſt -ſcri 
 Pd-ſey + 5 
Praxis 
Prè· eept 
Pre- face 
Pre*-ſent 
Prö- em 
Pro- logue 


Pro“ | 
Pro“ Yan ; 

Wan 
Ro- maànce 


R- ral 


| Sap'-phic 


+} Sar*-cafm 


S2-tyr 
Scè- nie 

| Scho'-lar © 
 $ci-ence 
| Sen-tence 
Ser- mon 
| $pon'-dee 
pu-pines, 


J Syn n-tax 7 


The- ſis 
| Ti-tle 


<; Tme-ſis £ 
4+ bs 0 Pics a 


| Fa pts — 


, 1 * 
£ 2 Bw = — : — f 
8 = # wag Fee = * =; =_ = 
— — He = We 5th A ET — wn + =o "=" * | 
. — — 1 : by DT: SO VEL IS 
8 x 3 þ 7 e ec x OP) l * 
- —— — x. Bs me — 8 * 03; geen Net bag ite a3" IH 
* 4 p 4.5% * — 
* 2 
— 5 | : 
9 my 2 
9 . 
. 
f 4 . 
4 
; a 
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Ver- boſe 
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»4 
by 1 
\ 
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Tra- gie 
Tranſ-pòſe 
Trip tote 


Tro-chee © 
Verbal 


Vo"-lume _ 
Vow-el 


Uſh-er 
Zeug -ma. 


* . 
" 1 POS. 4 
7 you 


Cld-tho 


1Cu-pid - 
1 — 


Cy-pris 


e 
Demon 


| Des los 


Di-ræ 
| Dod-ris 


Echo 


| Fla-men 


4 Fld-ra # © 
| For\-nax 
1 Gal-li 


Gi -ants - 
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| 


— 


\-phis 
T.ris 


Pa-ris 

Pa- vor 

Per- dix 
Per- ſeus 
Phœ-dra 
Phe bus 
Pi-tho 


Plei-ades 


Pla- to 
Pla-to- | 
Pla-tus 
Poe'-na 
Pol\-lux * 
'Pro-teus 
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| Ve-nus Car-noſe 
| Ve"-ſper 5 Ca- ſtrate a. 
Ve. ſta Cab-vern 
Vir-tus _ | Cau-fal-- 
| Vul-can _ | Can-ftic 
| Xan'-thas; + | Cai-ftics - 
PHrLoSOPHY, | Cha-os - 
1 I Cho//-ler 
| A-bys | Co-here 
A-cerb | Co"-lour 
Acid Co"-met 
Acids Com -plex 
Ad- der | Con-crete 
_ ] A=depts | Con-geal 
Ad-here Contact 
A-ther _ | Con-vex 
Af-flix . . | Cor-rode 
le | Cra-ral - - 
\-pid { De"-luge 
\-mond | | De-ſcent 
Ant-lers -De"-ſert 
Apen - | Diſ-ertte 
Arbor  ] Di®-ſtance. 
Ar>-dor _ | Di-verſe 
Ar-gil Duc-til 
Atom Ec -cho 
| A\-zure 3 Ef- fe ct | 
Bo//-dy - | Ef-flux-- 
| Bra-fil E-greſs 
| Bri-tal Ex-hale _ 
Bur · ter | Ex-panſe 
_ | Cal-cins | Ex-pire - 
| Ca-lid  _ | Ex-treme 
I Cab-lous | Fan'-taſm 
__»| Cal-low Fa-tal 
; 1 Ca-nine Fer-ment 


D 1 3 


EE” 


a 
14 
j 
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Foros 


Fi-bres 
Fi-brous 
Fi -gure 
Fi-nal 


* Fi-nite 
Fiſ-ſure 


Flac cid 
Flaà-tus 


Flex ure 
Flow rid 


Fla-id 


Foun'-tain 
Fla-grant | 


Fru-men , 
Ful-gid 


Fun*-gous 
Fu -ſile 


Go -lid 
Ge- nus 
Ger -mins 


Gb b⸗-boſe 


Gib'-bous 
Glz-bous 
Glo-bule 


Habit 


Ha- los 


HFHor'-rid 
Hor. rour 
Hu-mid 
Hu- mour 
Ignis | 
Im- mènſe 


Im ane 
nate 

In ſect 

Im- ſtinct 


A 


8 


In- tense Plawſtic 
Jaͤnc-ture Pla- to 
I La- tent Ple- niſt 
| Le-o + _ | Po-rous 
| Leo-pard - | Preſ-fure 
Limit | Pro"-blem 
Liv-quid | Pun'-gent 
| Lit-cid © | Ra"-pid 
|] Lym'-pha | Rezal- 
: } Ma-did © Rea-ſon 
_ | Mag'-net © | Re-flux 
| 1 Ma- rinè Re: fràct 
Ma- trix IRe-greſs 
Mat- ter | Re-lax 
| Me"-tals Re-siſt 
| Mix'-ture Re ſpire 
| Moi-fturs |} Ri-gor 
|} Mon-ſoons - Ri- ver 
| Mon'-ſter | Ro"-fin © 
Mortal Rup- ture 
4 Mo-tive I Ru- ral 
| Moun'-tain | Sa"-line 
Mun'-dane | Sa-pid 
Na ture Sa-por , 
| Ni-tre ] Sa"-vage 
NI. trous Sa-vour _ 
| No-doſe. | Sci-brous 
| No-dous | Scep-tics 
| Nur-ture I Sci-ence 
| Ob-liqgue Serpent 
| Oc-cult Sim-ple 
O\-dour © ; Si-nus 
 O-paque I Solid 
| Op-tic Som'-nus _ 
| Or'-gan Spirit 
Pas ſive Splen dor 
Phy-ſices Stag - nant 
j ; 7 7 


| Stag-nate 


i-niſp i x Com-mau\-ment 


"Expi delle 


— 
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| Stdg-nage 4b Ter-rqur Viv ſcid.- 
Stra-ta Ter-ture | Vi"-ſcous 
Stric-ture -.- Tö- gas [Vital 
Sub-ject Torrent Unite 

Sub- ſtancde | Tai-mour | Vo-cal © 
Sub-tile | Tur-gid I ] Vor\-tex 
Sal-phur _ - | Va) pour -rige 
Sur-face Ve- nom Digg 
Su-ture Were 1 Vul-pine 
Sy A ſtem -| Ver*-dure Þ © | Val-ture 

Tati es | ) Ze-us. 

— — — — | 
0 H A P. I. 5 
: Wards of Three Nuala. 
Turai v. [ Ca"-Jum-py ] Come-eu-bine 
| Ca"-no-nize N Con- ſtan- cy 
Ac-ci-dents | Cin-ti-cles Core po- ral 

A.-dò-nai LE eo. — 
And ti-chriſt ra-van De ca- logue 
A- po- ſtle "Gar \.di-nal {} De-cre-t * 
Arch- zn-gel Car-me-lites Deb -di-cate 
Arch ki. Hay | Ca"-te-chize | De-i-ty ' 
Ar\-ti-cle _ | Ca-the-d ral _| De"-ſti-ny 
A-the-ift ; Ca-tho-lic «| Dig*-ni-ty. 

_ A\-va-rice. | | Cele __ | Di-o-cefs 
Au-then-tis þ n Di-ſei-ple 
Be"-ne-fice 2 ims Di-ſci-pline 

-li-aſts | Diſ-ſen'-ter 
proud \\-ſti-ans Do"-cu-ment 
| Cir-cum-vant _ |, 1 
17 5 | Cle-men-cy - Bees 
1  Col-lo-quy _ Pop Doane 


En-cha-riſt 
__Ex\-e-quies 
Ex*or-ciſm 
| _ Ex*-or-cift 
Ex or- ciſe 
| 1 . 
N X'-ta=-Cy 
mien tie 
 Fal\-li-ble 
Fa- mii liſt 
Fa- na ic 
Fan- ta- ſtic 
Fer- ven- oy 


Few ſti-val 


For- ma- liſt 
Func*-ti-on 
_ Fad+-ne-ral 
 Ge*-ne-fis 
Gen- ti- liſm 
v\.nu-ine 
| Gra-ci-ous 
F  Hei-then-iſm 
, He- bra-iſm 
Hel- le- niſt 
Ho lo- cauſt 
Ho*-mi-ly 


_ Ho-ſan-na 


* ; 


| apache | 
Im- mor- tal 


—— — — IE, 22 222 & —ẽ“jé n 224õ —ʒ 
* ” * 0 ; 
* g 


| E-ter-nize _ 


p, Hii-go-nots _ 


Hy*-po-crite 
Jan'-ſe-niſm 


3 


i"-ra-cle © 


| Im'-pi-ous | Mi*-ſe-ry 
Im-por-tance | Miſ-fi-oon - 
_ | Im-po'-ftor | Mo-ni-ftic 
| Im-po"-ſture | Mon-ta-niſts 
Im- pre-cate Mo"-ra-lift 
| In-dal-gence | Mo- ra-lize 
| In*-fa-mous Mo-sa-ic 
| In'-fa-my | Maſ-ſul-man 
| In-fer-nal ' | My"-ſta-gogue 
| In'-fi-del Nawza-rene 
In-hè-rent Na"-zarrite © 
| In'-no-cence Ne-o-phite 
\-no-vate Nub-li-fy - 
| In*-ſti-tutes | NubÞ-li-ty 
| In-ter-pret _ . | Nun'-ci-o 
-| In-ter-ment . | Nup'-ti-al 
Ju-bi-lee Ob- du-rate 
Ju-da- ze Ob- jeo-tor 3 
| Ju*-ſti-fy _ | Ob'-ſe-quies. 
Lec-tu-rer Obe ſti-nate 
| Li*-ber-tine Ob'-ftacle 
Li*-ber-tines Off,: fer- ing 
| Li'-tur-gy . | Of-ra-ce 
Lti-ci-fer ' | Or*-di-nance- 
| Li-the-rans | Or-tho-dox 
Ma-ho-met ver- ture 
Ma"-jeſ-ty, Paci fie 
| Ma-lig-nant | Pa'-ga-niſm * 
| Ma-ni-chees | Pa-pa-cy 
| Mar-ri-age | Pa-pi-ftry 
Mar'-tyr-dom | Pa"-ra-ble 
| Mau-me-try | Pa*-ra-diſe 
4 4 Me"-lo-dy „ a- ra- dox 1 
| Meſ-si-ah Pa -ra-graph 
Mi- ni- ſter  Pa"-ra-phraſe 
| Mi-ni- Pa"-ra-phraft © 


| Par-ſon-age © 


Par-ti-al 


Par- ti-al 
Par- ti-ſan 
Paſ- ſi-on 
Pa- ſto-ral 


na Pa-ter-nal | 


Pa-the*-tic - 
Pa- ti-ence 
Pa- tri-arch 
Pe*-ni-tent 


Pen\-ta-teuch 


Pen te- coſt 

egy ma- nent 

er -ju-ry 
Per- ſe· verẽ 


Per-vèrſ-neſs 


Pe- ſti-lence 
Pha®-ri-ſees 
R 
Pi\-te-ous 
Pla-ca-ble © 
Ple-na-ry 
Po- le- mics 
Pa-pe-ry | 
Po. ſi-tive 
Pra- vi- ty 
Pre- cèn-tor 
Prè-di-al 
Prèſ-by-ter 
Pre- ſci-ence 
Pri-ma- cy 


Pri- mi- tive 


Prin -ei-ples 
Pri-o-ry ' 
Pro bi- ty 
Pro- fe ſor 
Pro%-phe-ſy 
n 


—_— 
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Pro” -ſe-lyte | a-ciſm 
Pro*-te-ſtants 1 | 
Pro-to-plaſt - | Sanc*-ti-on 
Pro-to-type Sancti ty 
Pro-vi-dence | Sanc-to-rum - 
Psal-mo-dy San*-he-drim 
Psal-te-ry | Sa-vi-our : 
Publi- can Scan-da-lous 
Pü-ri-tans Schis- ma- tic 
Pu- ri- Scrip- tu- riſt 
| Qua-ker-iſm Sec-ta-ry 
Qua'-ran-tain | Se&-cu-lar 
Qui- et- im Se- dù- cer 
Qui- et- iſts Se- duc tive 
Ra-ma-dam | Sen'-ſu-al © 
Re-con-cile _ | Sen'-ti-ment 
Rec*-ti-tude- Se-pul-chre 

| Re-cu-fants Se- pul- ture 

Rector Se- Ta" phie 

Regiſ-ter ra-phims 
Re- mon- ſtrants Ser-mo-nize 
Re-pent-ance | Sb-mo-niſt 
Re*-prq-bate | Si'-mo-ny 
Re-qui-em | Tre-mend-ous: 
Reb. ſi-dence Tri- bü-nal 
Righ\-te-ous * Tri-ni-ty 
RPetu-al 1 Tri-ths iim | 
Ro-ma-niſt | Tri-the-ifts © 
Ro-ſa-ry | Ty*-pi-cal 
Ru- di-ments | Ve-ni-al 5 
Sa-ba-oth — | Vil-ca-rage 
| Sab\-ba-tiſm - Vikci-ous 
Sa-cra- ment | Vir-tu-ous 

| Sa-cri-fice | Vi*-f-ble 
Sa-cri-lege 1 Vi*-fi-on 33 

Sa- criN-ſtan | Vi*-ti-ous © 
| Sad-du-ces Une —_ x7. hg 
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U-ni-on 
Vo-ta-ry 


PHILOLOGY. 
Ab"-la-tive 


| A-cro'-ſtic 


Ad ec tive | 


E-go-la 
Æ-nig-ma 
Al-cha-ics 
_ A®-nazgram 
na- paſt 
An'-gli-ciſm 
An- ti-thets 
A*-pho-riſm 
Apo- 


A. poph-thegm 


Apo- rime 


A-po-thegm 
Ap to- ton 


Ar- cha- iſm 


Ar-che-type | 
\-ti-cle 
A*-ſteiſ-mus 
A*-ſtexric 
\ſte-riſm 
At-ti- ciſm 
Au- di-ence 


Aug- men- tum 


Ba- chi- us 
Bre-vi-ty | 
Bu-co"-lics 
Bu*-ftro-pbe 
Cœe-sù-a 
Cho-rè- us 
Dir -cum-ſſen 
e Hive 


| (Cod me- dy 
| Com"-i-cal - 


| | Con Ju-gates 


| Con'-tra-ries 
Cri®-ti-cal 
| Cri\-ti-ciſm 


| De-fec*-tive 
| Di-a-let 


Di-a-logue 


Di-dac-tic. 
Di-gam-ma 


| Di-jam-bus 


Di . 


| Dis? -pu-tant 


Dra-ma*tic 


| — 


| 1 Ed-ghe-miſn 


Dys-pho-ny 
Ec-ba-ſis 


— 
—_—— PR 


| En-phony 
| Fla-eneey 
{ Gal-li-ciſm/ 


| Ge-ni-tive 
| Glos-ſa-ry 


| Grohe | 


. Grè-ci-an 


| Be -bra-ifm. 


Ha1-len-if m 


He -mi- ſtich 


| He-ro-ic _ 
| Hex -a-ſtick 
| Hiv-ſto-ry- 


| Hu-ma-niſt 


3 8 
. | I-am'-bus 


P-con-iſm 
I-deèe-a 
P-di-om 


| . I-li-ads 


I IN -la-tive 
{ In-cep*-tive 
T-o*-nic 
ro- ny 
L«a-bi-al 
| 1 


* nn,. 


La"-tig-ifm 


I Lad-re-at 


Bt 
Q-/ 

8 
LE. 
8 * 


Làmb-da-ciſm 


rern BY 
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Mew tri-cal 
Mi- mè-ſis 
Miſ-no-mer 
Mono- dy 
Mo- no- gram 
Mo- no- logue 
Nar'- ra- tive 
Ne*-ga-tives 
No mi- nal 


Nu-me-rals 


O'-be-lifk .- 
Oc-ti-vo 
Op-po-nent 
Op-ta'-tive 
Or'-di- nals 
O"-ri-gin 
O®-ſten-ſive 
Px-da-gogue 
Pan -ra-ble 
Pa"-ra-digm 
 Pa"-ra-dox © 
Pa" -ra-graph 
Pa. ra-mour 
Pa-ra-phraſe 
Pa'-ra-phraſt 
Par-el-con 
Parv-o- dy 
Par- ti- cle 
Pa-ſto-ral 
2 the -tic 
e-dan- 
P e-dan* EY 
Pen'-ta-ſtick - 
Pe-ri-od 
Pe-ri-phraſe 
Per- ſo- nal 
Fer- lui ive 5 


4 
| 
[ 


I 


| | 


1 


| 


* 
: 


| j 


| Po" 
Poſ-sèſ-ſives 
. | Pre-cep-tor 


— 


Pin- da Tric 
Plè-o-naſm 
Po-e-ſy 
Po-e-try 
Po-e-teſs 
Po-e tic 


| Po-e-tize 
| Po-le"-mic 


| Po"-ly-glott 
-{i-tive 


Pre-ter-it 
Pri*-mi-tives 


Pro-lep - tic 


Pro-pha-ſts 
Pro- ſo-dy 
Proſ-thè-ſis 
| Pro-ti-ſis | 
| Pro-ta \tic 


| [ Psal- mo-dy . 
| 


Ra\=di-cal 
Re-dun-dant 
Re \-la-tive 
Re-par-tee 
| Rhap) -ſo-dy 
| Rhe"-to-ric 
| Rhyth\-mircal 


} | Ro-man? -cift - 


: Sar-ca*-ſtic 
Sa"-ty-riſe 
Scan*-ſi-on 

- Sce*-ni-cal : 
| Scho- ſtic 
Schd-li-aſt 


Schò-li- um 


| Sub-junc*-tive 


Þ 


Syn-chri-fis 


Syn-tag-ma 


| Ver"-fi-cle - 
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Sub-ſtan-tive 
SyP-la-ble 
Syl-lep'-ſis 
Sym- plö- ce 
Syn- co-pe 


Syn- des -mus 
Syn'-op-ſis 


Syn'-the-ſts 
3 
a O-ge-dy 
et gi-cal 
Tranfi-tive. 
Ver -ba-tim 


er- ſi- 
Ver -fi-on 
Vo -ca-tive 
Pt-te-ranee 


1 4 
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Am- hi- on Cy-be -le 
An-tæ-as | Dx"-da-lug 
A- nuͤ- bis Da'-na-e 
A-pol'-lo De-ver*-ra 
 A-rach-ne - Dry. a-des 
Ar-go-nauts Dry o- pe 
A-ſtar-te -. E- duù-ca 

A: ſtrè- a | E-lec'-tra 
A-the'-na E-ra-to 
A-tre-us | E-ryn'-nis 
A*-tro-pas Eu-ro-pa 
 A-ver-nus . Eu-ter-pe 
Beel-ze-bub | Fe?-bru-a 
Baal-ze-bub | Fer'-cu-lus 
Baal-pe-or© ©] Fe*-ru-la 
Be®-li-des | Flo-ra-les 
Bel-lö-na For- tù- na 
Bu-si-ris Fu- ri-es 
Ca-b i Ga-lan-this 
Cal-lis-to Ga -ny-mede 
Ca-mot-na Ge- mi- ni 
Ca-nö-bus ee 
Ca- nöõ-pus Ge- ry 

Ca- ti- us N Hab. en 
Ce-lænõ³ẽĩ He*-ca-te 

pha-lus ] He"-cu-ba 
*-be-rus. * He-le-na 

Cha-ri-tes, {| He*-li-con _. 
Chi-mez-ra þHe-phaee*-ſtus 
Cly'-ti-a 4 Her” -cu-les 
Cli-ti-e He -ſpe-rus 
Co- cy tus Hy wa- des 
Col-li-na [ Hy-gei-a 
Con- ſen-tes | I-ac-chus 
Cro-ni-a [ Ja*-ni-tor 
Cu- ni-a F-ca-rus : 
Cu-re-tes 5 


3 
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— - 
| -o-le 


-phi-cles 
Ju-nöò- nes 


| Ja-pi-ter 
| Ju-ven-tas 
| Ix-!-on 


| La*-by -rinth. 


Fas ſis 


Lac-tu-ra 


La-mi-æ 
La- t- na 


I La-ver-na 


Le-mu-res 
Le-nx*-us 


' Le-va-na 


Leù-co-thoe 


Li-be-ra 
| Li-ge-a 


Lim-nà-des 
Lü-ci-fer 
Lu-ci-na 

Lu'-per-cus 
| Lu'-per-ca | 


: | Lu-per ci ; 
Ly-ca-on 


Mæ-naà-des 
Man- tur -na 
Ma-tu-ra 
 Ma-ti-ta 
Mar -ſy-as 


: | Me-de-a 


| Me-da-ſa © 


| Me-ge'-ra 
| Mel Hong 
Mer'-cu-ry 


L: 


Me"®-ro-pe 
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Med. ro- pe 
Metro- a 
Mi-ner-va 
 Mi-no-taur 


 Mor-phe-us © | 
Mul-ci-ber © 


| Mur'\-ci-a 
Mus ti- nus 
Myr? On 
Na-p : 
Nar. 8 To 
Nar-oy 
Ne- mèꝛ ſis 
Ne-rè-us 
Ne-rei-des 
Ne-ri-o © 
| Ni-o-be 
Nadel 
No-dò-ſus 
Nun -di-na 
Oc-ca-tor 


's ny pus 
-re"*-ſtes 


Or-gi-a 
8 | 
Or'-phe-us 
-Q-M-re-: 
Pac⸗tò-lus 
Pa-læ-mon 
Pan- dò-ra 
Pan- thè-on 
Par- naſ-ſus 
Par tun da 
Peb-ga- ſus 
Pe-li-as 
'Pe-ni-tes | 
Feu d-us 


11 


ol 


Pha i-e-ton 


Phle ge- hon 


Phle-gy-as 


Phaſ-pho-rus 


Pi-e-tas - 
Pi-lum'-nus: 
Pi-ri-thous. 
Po-mo-na 


Por- tumꝰ nus 


Po-sei-don 
Po-ti-na 
Pri-à- pus 


Prob ikr. pine 
| Py*-ra-mus. 
| Py*-thia 
. 


RO -bi-gus 


Ro*-mu-lus 


| Sa-li-1 


Se-lec\-ti þ 
Se*=me-le 


| Se-mo-nes_ 


Sen'-ti-2 


a | Se-ra-pls A | 
| Ser-va-tor | 
| Si-li-nus 


 $i*-ſy-phug 
Sta- ta- nus 


Ster -li-⸗o 
Ster- cù-tus 
Sti -mu-laa 
Syl-va- nus 
 Ta-di-ta © 

| Tan-ta-lus 
Teb-chi-nes 

6 Tem- pe*-ſtas 1 


s 


| 
| 


Ac ci-dents 


SY 


A*®-pa-thy 
| A-pe 


Tha-li-a 
Thy'-a-dos 
Ti-thd-nus 
Ti-ty-us 
Vidl aa 
Ve*-ri-tas 
Ver-tum'-nus 
Xe-ni-a 
Xè-ni- us 
Za-gre-us 
Ze- -phy-rus 
Ly -gi-a 


puirotornr. 
A-bysd mal 


Ac-ti-on 
A*-da-mant 
Ad-e t-iſts : 
flu. ate 
A>-ga-ric - 
Ala-ry 5 
Tli-ment 
A*-li-ture 
"-ni-ma 


r-ture 
*-pho-ny 
Ap pe tite 
A- qua- tic 
A*-que-ous 
| Ar-bor-ift 
; Ar-bi-ftine 
| Ar-ca-num . 


A“ ſbe“ ſtine 
i nie 
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| 3 tine 
A-ſphal*-tos_ 
Ar-the- ſphere 


At-trac-tive | 


Ad-di-ble | 
Au-ro-ra 
B.- fi-liſx 
Bdeèl-li-um 
Bd-he-moth | 
Be"-ſti-al 
Bi-tti-men 
Cam- 
Ca- ſu-al 


—IE: a- ta- cly \me 


Cà ta- racts 
Ca. -xi-ty 
Kade 
Cha- mò-is 
Chro- ma- tiſm 
Chry"- ſo-col 
Chrys -ſo-lite-, 
Claw ri- 


Celle 5 * 


Cd- he-rence- 
Con- denꝰ -fate 


Con {flu-« -enCce | 


Con- 8 


Con- d ü 
Con- tex -ture 


Con- tin r 
_ Co-pu-late . 
Co-ral-line 
 Cor*-pus-cles _ 
Cor-ro-five 
"Co-ru® -ſcant 


pe*=ſtral - 


of 
4 


| 


— x 


* 


<>, 
"2 


Crab -ſi-tude { F 8 
Cro-co-dile { Fric\-ti-on 
Cri-di-ty | Ful-gen-cy _ 
| Cuͤr- va-ture 4 F e e { 
Cuͤr-vi-ty Fun- da- ment 
| Co-ti-cle [ Fu- ſi-ble 
De erer ment 5 Fuͤ-ſi-on 
Dend-ſi-t/ Gaslax- y 
Duͤ-ra-ble ] Geb-nesrate 
Ef-fec* tive Geb ni-tals T1 
E-la"- 7 Ger-mi- nate 
E*-le-ment Glan'=du-lous. 
E*-le-phant Slo. bu-lar 
E*-mi-nence | | Glo"-bu-lous * 
 E"-ner-gy. 1 Gla-ti ti- nous 
En-gen-der. ... ] Gra-vi-ty--.. . * 
En-ti-ty . ,- | Gur? -pi-tate 
Ex-cre-ſcence | Gut * 
Ex-hanſt-ed | N * 
Ex- i ſtence | Hor-ri-ble 
Ex-O-tic ] Hy-ber-nal 
N 81 Hy-e-mal 
Ex-sic*-cate _* | I-de-a : 
Fa cul- t T-I-de-al;.: 0 
Fan- ta- ſy Ig-nèe- us 
Fe*-cu- ron 4 Ig-ni-ty. © 
Fe -di-ty US. Im-me täte 1 
Fe*-mi-nine , Im mi-nent 
Fe-ri-ty . Im- mor-tall 
Fiv-la- ments Im- pò-rous 
Fla"-tu-lent' | Im-preg-nate ; 
Flexi-ble | Im-patfive-/" 
Flew-i-on | In -cj-dents _ . 
Fla-en-cy In- cib- ſure 
Fluv-i-on In- cràſ-ſate 
Fra-gran-cy;. In- cre- ment 
Fran'-gi-ble In- dènt- ed 


7 1 
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 Me"-mo-ry © 


In- dent- d 7 e A 
In du-fate 85 Mercur 
In-fer-tils .. | Me-ta\-line 
In-fi-dite  . | Me-til-lic 
In-flu-ence _ | Me=tal-lift . 
In-He-rent E-te-ors 
In-fi*-pid . Mis ccro-coſm 
In-tel-lect Mi ne-ral 
In-tèr- nal. Miv-Hi-um ph 
I n-tèr-Val _ i*-ſti-on - 
In- te — 1e „ Mo- di- fie 5 
In\-tri-Eite _ Mo-Ii-ent_ 
Lac-te-al | Mo-ti-on 
Lac-te-ous _ I Mu-gi-ent , 
Lame bi-tive Mu. Situs 
 La-mel iz I Nab-tu-ral 
Là-ti- nn [Nes bu-lous 
La- ti-tule Nu-di-ty | | 
Lax i- ty Nuͤ-tri- ment 
Le- o- nine Nn-tri-tive 
Le po- rine Odo-rous 
Le een O-pa-cous 
Li'-qua-ble |} Opti-on 
Li*-qua-men | Or-ga"-nic 
Lum*-bri-cal | O\-ri-gin 
Lu-mi-nous Parti- cle 
Lu-te-us Paſ-ſi-ons 
Mag- ne- tic Pe W-li- can 
Mag- neb-tiſm -| Pel-li-cle 
Mag- ni-tude Per -me- ate 
Mar*-ca-fite | Per-vi-ous 
Ma"-feu-Fne | Pe-tri-fic 
Mv-cha-niſm } Phy-ſi-cal * 
Me-di-um Pla- to- nic 
 Me-ga-coſm | Ple-ni-tude 
Mo!-li-fic Prin © ag a 


P rö-ni-ty 


ö 


Pro -pef-ty | 
Pro pa-gate 
Prö-vi-dence 
| Pro-vi-dent 


Pu. ber- ty 


Puͤl-ſi-on 

| Puri'-gen-cy 
Qua" li- 7 
| Quari-ti- 3 
. 

i Ra- di. ant 


Ra" -di-cal 
Ra'-di-cate __ 


Ri-ri- fy 9 
' Ra-ri-ty 

| Re®-do-lent_ 
Re- flex -tve 
Re- flu- ent 
Re- frac - tive 
Re- ful- gent 
Re"-la-tive 
Re-ſfi-nous 


| Re- ſiſt -ance 


Re'-ſo-nant 


Ri-ſi-ble 


| Rit-mi-nant 


Rupꝰti-on 
Sa- ni- ty 
Sa- po-rous 
Sc -te-brous 
Scepꝰ-ti- ciſm 
Sen- ſi-ble 


Sen- ſi- tive 
Sen-ſo-ry 
Sen- ti-ment 


| Quin'- -ref-ſencs | 


Re-fplen'-dent 
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5 S>-ri-es 
Ser- pen - tine 


Sig -na- ture 


Si*-mi-lar 
Si-nu-0us 
Som- ni fic 
So -no- rous 
Spe- ci-es 
Spe-ci>-fic 


Sper- ma- tic | 
Sph&-ri-cal - 
Spiſ-fi-tude 


Spiſ-ci-ty 

Sub"til-ty 
ouc-cu-lent 
Suc-ti-on - 
Suſ-te-nance 


Spit: TY 


PER 


18 
S- e 
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| 


l 


V. 


me- 7 


Tac*-ti-on 


| Tran'-ſi-ent 8 
 Tranſ-ld-cid | 
 Tranſ-ma-rins 


Tranſ-pa-rent | 
Ta-be-rous 

Ta-ni-cle. | 
Tu-me*-ſcence | 


Tur-ge" -ſcence | 


Va'-cu-um 

Va'-po-rous {| 
Ve-hi-cle _ 
Ve-no-mous 
pe-rine 
Vi"-ru-lence - 


Vie -li-ble_ + 
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Vi*-fi-on. 


Vi'-ſu-al . 
V -tre-ous 
Vi-tri-fy 
VI-tri-ol 


Unc\-tu-ous | 


\.ni-corn 
U'-ni-form 
U*-ni-on _ 


U\ni-verſe - 
Vo"sla-tiles. 


U*-ri-nous 


Ur*-ti-coſe 


*. ſti- on 


Ute-rine 
| Vul'-tu-rine 
XI. Phi- as , 
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HAF. IV. 
. inc of F our Syllables. 
Tar £0LOG . | Com-mi-ni-cant 
Com- mu- ni-on 
— A- dop- ti-on _» | Com-pe-ten-cy - 
Af-flic-ti-on _ Con-cu-pi-ſcence' 
A-na-bap-tiſm- . | Con-feſ-ſ1t-on © ; 
A*"-ni-ma-ted. -  Con-for-mi-ty 
An-ta"%-go-niſt © | Con-ſi-ſto-ry 
Anx-i-e-ty © 1 EM -ti-nen-cy | 
An- tib-qui- ix | Con-tro-ver-ſy &  - 
A-po*-ca-lypſe | Con-ven-ti-cle 
A-po*-cry-phy - Con-vèr- ſi-on 
A- po- ſta- y |} Cor-rec-ti-on 
Au-to"-lo-gy ' | Di-a"-bo-lus 
Ad- to-thè-iſmm + | Dig-ni-ta-ry 
Bap-ti-ſte-ry - | Di-o%-ce-fan 
Be-ne-dic-tines - - | Di-viv-ni-ty 
Be- ne fi-cenee | Dog-ma"-ti-cal 
Be- ne-fac-tor I Do- mi-ni-cal . 
Be-ne"-vo-lent | Do-mi"-ni-cans | 
; Be-ne"-vo-lence _ © | Dox-0"-lo-gy 
Bre-vi-a-ry © 7 © | Ev-bi-o-nites/ 
Ca-no*-ni-cal:: + © | E-lec-ri-on 
Ca-te-chu-mens' © * | E-ly*-fium © 
Ca-tho"-li-ciſm © . | En-thi-fi-aſm 
__ I Ce'-libayy | En-thi-fiaft 
AP. Cen-so-ri-ous IE pi-cù-rus 
__ WW Ce\-re-mo-nies | | E*-pi-cu-riſm 
Chi-o-man- x [E:-pi'-phan ß 
Col-le-gi-ate E: pib-ſco- pal 0 | 
Com-men-ta=ry ß E:-pib- -co-pate , 
— i i 4-4} E-ri-fti-ans oo tt 53 
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Efltn- ti-als 
E- ter- ni- ty 
E-ter-na-lize 
E-van-ge-liſt 
E-van-ge-lize 
Eu-dox-i-ans 
Eu- tha -na- ſy 
Eu- ty - chi- ans 
_Ex-hor-ta-tive 
Ex'-pi-a-ble 
Ex-po'-f1-tor 
Ex-tem-po-re 
 Fa-ci'-no-rous 
Fa-naà - ti-ciſm 
Fe- Ii ci- ty 
Fe- ſti- vi- ty 
För-mi-da- ble 
| Fra-ter-ni-ty 
Fri-gidi-ty 
Fru-i-ti-on 
Fun-da-men-tal 


Gra-tu-i-ty 
He- bri-ci-an 
He- te- ro-dox 
Hex-a'-me-ron 
= 3 
Hy- po- cri- iy 
Hy-pd-fta-ſis 
Hy-po-ſta'-tic 
>1y-po-the-fis 
4-do'-la-tor 
1-do\-la-trous 
Ti-li-mi-nate 
II-lü-ſi-on 
Im-mà-cu- late 


8 Im-mén-fi-ty7 


Im- pèc- ca- ble 


1 Im-pe* =ni-teat 


In. cùl- pa-ble 


IIn-fal-li-ble 2 
2 eee : 
1In-fr: ma-r: 
IIn-x“ -qui-ty 


1 


_ Ge-0-man-cy 


4 beuge 
4 Le-ge en-davty- 
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Im-mer-ſfi-on 


Im-par-ti-al 
Im-pe-ni-tence 


{Im-pi-e-ty 
Im- pla- ca- ble 
In- crè-du-lous 


| In-de-pen-dants- 
In- ef- fa-ble 


E 


In-i*-ti-al 


IIn-iti- ate 


Inno- va-tor 


In- qui ſi-tor 
In- ſcrù- ta-ble 


In- ſtrüc- ti-on 


In- tè-gri- ty 


In-vi-fſi-ble 


II- rà-ſci-ble 


Ir-r&-ve-rence 
IS-ra-e-lites 
I-ti*-ne-rant 
Ju-da-1=cal 


La-za-ret-to 


Le-vi-a-than 
Le-vi®-ti-cal 
| Le-vi*-ti-cus : _ 


i 


Li-cen 
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_ Li-cen-ti-ous 
 Lii-the-ran-iſm 
Ma-ho'-me-tiſm . 
Ma-le-vo-lence 
Ma-lig-nan- cy 
Ma- ni-chè-ans 
Ma tri- mo- ny 
Me- di-à-tor 
Mi- ri V- fi- cal 
Mib-ſe-ra-ble 
Mi- ſo ga- my 
Mö na-ſte-r7 
Mo- rà-li-ty 
Mor-ta'-li-ty 
My-fte-ri-ous 
My-tho'-lo-gift 

| Na-ti-o-nal 
Na- ti vi- ty 

Ne- cèſ- ſi-t © 
Nè- ro- man- 
Ne- ſto-ri- ans 
Non'- con- for- miſt 
Noꝰ ti- o- nal 
No-va-li-ans 
O-be-di-ence 
O-be-di-ent 
Ob-jec-ti-on 
Ob-la- ti-on 
Ob-!i*-qui-ty 
OE | 
Ob: ſti- na- cy 
Ob- ſtrüc- ti-on 
- co-no-mics 
- cob-no-my 
Of- fer- to- r ỹ 
Of-fi"-ci ate 
O- mi ſ-ſi-on 


& 


{Om-ni"-po-tence 
Om ni - pos tent 


Om: nni- pre- ſence 


'Om-ni-pre-ſent 
O-pi*-ni-on 
Op-preſ-fi-on 


| JOp-pro'«bri-ous 


O-rav-cu-lar 
O-ra-ti-on 
| O*-ra-to-y 


 [Or'-tho-dox-y 
Peœ do- bàp- tiſm 
Par- - ne-ſis 


| Par'-do-na-ble - 
Pa- ro-chi-al 
Pa- tri-arch-ate 
Per- di V-ti-on 
Per- fec-ti-on 
Per- mi ſ ſi- on 
Per- ſe- ve -rance 
| Per-ſpi"-cu-ous 
| Per ſwa'-ſi-on 
Per- ver: ſi- ty 
Pi- ax cu-lar 
Po-le-mi- cal 
pol-lù- ti-on 


Pon- ti fi-cal 
Pon- ti fi- cate 
Po- ſi w ti- on 


2 


Pre- A da- mites 


Pre- ben- da- ry 
Pre- ci-ſi-an 


a 


I Pre- ex iſt-ence 


Preſ-by - te · ry 
Pro- ba ti-on- 
Pro- craſ ti: nate 
C 2 


Po-ly*-ga-mift - 
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Pro-feſ-ſi-on 
Prob- miſ-ſo-ry 
Pro- p- ti- ate 
Pro-pi*-ti-ous 
Pro-ſpe””-ri-ty 
Pro "te-ſtan-cy 


Pro"-te-ftan-tiſm 


Pro-to mur yr 
Pro-vin-ci-al - 
Pſal-mo*-gra- pher 


Pſal- mo- gra- phy 


Pſeud- an- ge- liſt 
Pſeùd- a- po- ſtle 
eee 
Pſeù- do- pro- phet 
Pſy- cho th g 

Punc-ti"-li-o 
Pur-ga-to-ry 
 Py'-ro-man-cy 
Quin-ti*-li-ans 
Rab-bib-ni-cal 
Rab-do-man-cy 
Re-cu-ſan-cy 
Rec-to-ri-al 
Re-demp-ti-on 
Re-ge"-ne-rate 
Re-lib-gi-on 

Re miſ-ſi-on 
Rhab · do- man- cy 
Righ- te ouſ-neſs 
Ri*-tu-al-iſt 
Sa-bel-li-ans 
Sa-cer-do-tal 
 Sa-cra-men-tal 
, Sal-va-ti-on 
Sa-ma\®-ri-tans 


Sanc-tib-lo- quent 


4% : — 


| danc-ti-mo-ny 
Sanc-tu-a-ry | SHA 
Sa-ta"-ni-cal 
Schiſ-ma®-ti-cal 
Sec-ta-ri-an 
Se*-mi-na-ry 
Sem-pi-ter-nal - 
Se"-pa-ra-tiſt 
Sep-tu-a-gint 
Sim- Pli'-ci- ty 
Sin-ce"-ri-ty 
So-bri-e-ty _ 
So-Ci-e-ty 
90-Ci*-ni-ans 
So-lem-ni- 
So-li-lo-quy 
Sö ve-reign- ty 
Spiri tu-al . 
Sub-miſ-fi-on 
Sub-or-di-nate 
Su- preb-ma- cy 
Sym- bob-li-cal 
Sy-nob-di-cal 
Ta -ber-na-cle 
Tal-mud-i- cal 
Tem- po- ri-ſer 
Temp-ta-ti-on 
Ter-re-ftri-al 
Te-ſti-mo-ny- 
Tex-tu-a-ry . 
The-o"-lo-gy 


Tra-di*-ti-on © 

\Franſ-greſ-fi-ou - 

Tranſ-Ja-ti-on 

Tri-$2-gi-am + 

U-bi*- -qui-ty . | 

ena r 
e n. 


. A-pd-ri-a 
; Un- | "9 ; : 


- 


Un-righ-te-ous 
Un-{Erip-tu-ral 
Vo-ca-ti-on 


PniLoLocy. 


Ac-cau ſa tive 


 Ae-nig-ma*-tic 


A'l-le-go-rize 


Al- le-go-ry 


Al-Ia-fi-ons | 
A\m-phi-br a-chys : 


A'\m-phi-ma-cer 


A-na*-lo-gy 


 A-nam-ne-fis 
 A-nan-coei-on 


A-na-pae"-ſtic 
A- nab- Pho-ra 


A- na wſtro- pe 


A-no"-ma-lous © 
A-no"-ma-ly 
An-te-ce-dent 
An- ti-lo- 


An- tiv-phra-ſis 
| An-ti-pto-fts : 
An-ti-ſpa-ſtus 


An-ti-ſtoi-chon 
An-ti"-ſtro-phe 


 An-ti-the-fis 


Aph-ce'-re-ſis 
A-po"-co-pe 
A- po“ do-ſis 
A- po- lo-giſt 
A-po"-lo gize 
A- po“ lo gy 


* 


] Bre- vid lo- quence 
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Un- mèr-ci-full 


A- po. ſtro-phe 


| Ap-pel-la-tive 


A-ſcle-pi-ad _ 
A- ſy'n- de- ton 


Au- di to- ry 
Bat- to -lo-gy | 
Bra-chy"-gra-phy 


Bra-chy*-lo-gy 
Ca-co"-pho-ny 


[Cal-lib-gra- phy 


Ca- tab-chre-ſis 
Caà-ta-chrèꝛſtic 


Ca-ta-lèc- tic 


Ca- ta- ſta- ſis 

Ca- ta- ſtro-phe 
 Cho-ri-am-bus 
Co-me-di-an 
Com- pab-ra- tive 
Com- pa ri- ſon 


-| Con-junc-ti-on 
Con-ſtruc-ti-on 


8 gra-phy 
;ryp-to"-lo- 
Doh ee 
De- com- pob-ſite 
De-fi* ci-ent 
Di- oe re-ſis 
Di- ab-lo-giſm 
Di-a-ly-ton 
Di- a- noè-a 
Di- ab- ſto-le 
Di- a- ſyr-mus 

| Di-a-tri-ba 
Di-a*-tri-be 
Di- daàc- ti- ca 


| Di-greſ-ſfi-on 
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10 Di- lù ci- date 
110 Di- mib. ni- tive 
Di.ſpòön-de- us 
Di-thy-ram-bic 
Dit-to"-lo-gy 
Dox-o"-lo-gy _ 
E-cho-i-cus 


Ec-phd'-ne- ſis 
E"-le-gan-cy 


e gay | 


 E-I1\-f1-on 


_ En-co-mi-um 
E-pa*-go-ge 
\-paux-e-ſig 
E-pen-the-ſis 
*-pi-lo-gize 
E-pi"-mo-ne - 
E*-pt-pho-ra 
*-pi-plex-is | 
E-pi*-plo-ce 
E-pi*-ftro-phe 
E"-pi-ta-fis 
E-pi*-to-me 
_ E-pi®-tro-pe _ 
Eb-pi-zeùx-is 
E-qui*-va-lent 
E- qui-vo- cate 


E- ro te- ſis 
E- tho -lo-gy 
Ex-cur-fi-on 
Ex*-e ge-ſis 
Ex· d- di- um 


Ex or- di- um 


Ec phꝰ-ne-ma 


E- flo- re- ſcence 


Em-pha*-ti-cal 


E-qui"-vo-cals 


wy, 
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{| Ex-tem-po-re 


Fa-cun-di-ty _ 
| Fi*-gu-ra-tive # 
Fre-quen-ta-tive 

| Gar-ri*-li-ty 
Gloſ-ſo"-gra-phy 

| Gram-ma-ri-an 
Gram-ma"-ti-cal 


| Gran-di*-lo-quence 


1 Hen-di-a-dis 


_ | He*-te-ro-clites 
| Hex-a"-me-ter 


 Hex-ap'-to-ton 
Hi-e-ro-gramsg 


| Hi-ſto-ri-an. 


| Hi-ſto*-ri-cal 

{ Hi-ſtri-o"-nic 
Ho-mo*-no-my 
Hym-nib-gra-pher 
Hy-pal-la-ge 


1 < 1 . 


Hy- per- ba- ton 


Hy- per- bo- le 


Hyper- criv- tic 


Hy- per- me- ter 
Hy-po"-bo-le _ 
Hy-po"-pho-ra 


H y-po-the-ſis 


N Hy- po-zeùg- ma | 
Je-ju-ni-ty 
II-la-ti-on 
II-lio-te- rate 
P- mi- ta-tives 
Im- pe ra- tive 
Im- per- ſo- nal 
In- chò- a- tive 
In di ca- tive 

| In- fi- ni-tive 


In- tran 


In-trin-fi-tives 
n-ven=-ti-on 
n-ver-ſfi-on 
-0-ta-<ciſm 
-r0'-ni-cal 

La-tid-ni- 
Lep-t&-lo: gy 
-te-ra-ti 
Li-te-ra-ture 

| Lo-eti-ti-on 
h-gr<la- uy 


i-mi-am-bug 
0-Nop-to=ten 
0-no-ſti=chon 
0-no'-to-n 7 
Mul-ti\-lo-quy 
Myc-te-riſ-mus 
4YATr-r a-ti-on 
N e-ga-ti-on 
NS-men-cli-tore 
0'-mi-na-tive 
Ob-jec-ti-on 


Par-en-the-ſis 
a-I0'e-mi-a 
Pa-roi-moi-on 
Par-rh2-fG-a 
Par-ti-ci-ple 

P a-tr 0-ny".m ics 
au-CI"-lo-quy 
Pen-ta"-me-ter 
Pen-tip-to-ton 
Pen-81-ti. ma 
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Pre- ter- pèr- fect 
Pro- c- the- ſis 
Pro- fi - ci- ent 
Pr o-lep-ti-cal 
Pro-lix-i ty 


Pro-no"-mi-nal 


Pro-pri-e-ty 
Pra-$0-di-a 
 Pro-$0-di-an 
Pro-to"-lo-gy 
Pro-to/”-ly-pon 
Pro-ver-bi-al 


Pſeu-do"-lo-gy 


Quo-ta-ti-on 
Re- c- pro- cal 
Rhe- to“ ri-cal 


Rhe-to\-ri-cate . 


Sar- ca- ſti- cal 
Sa-ty*-ri-cal 
 Se-mi-co-lon 
So-li-lo-quy 
Su-per-la-tive , 
Syl-lab-bi-cal 
Syn-ce-re-fis 


Syn-a-lz*-pha 


Syn-cho-re-fis 
 Syn-ech-do-che _ 


Syn-o*-ny-ma 
Syn-0*-ny-mous 
 Syn-o*no-my 
Tau-toN-lo-gy 


Tech-no"-lo-gy 


Tra-gè-di-an 
Tra"*-gi-co"-mic 
Tranſ-la-ti-on 
Tri- y L-la-ble 


Tro-polo-g7 


Ty-pd\-gra-pher 
Ty-po-gra"-phic 
Ty-po"-gra-phy 


Ty-ro"-ci-ny y 


| Ver-bo*fi-ty 


Ver- ſi-fi-er 


Vo-lu-mi. nous 


MvrfoLoe v. 


E,: ſcu-là- nus 


A-ga-mem-non 
A-lec-try-on 
Am-bro-ſi-a © 
Am- phi-tri- te 
An- chi-là-us 
An-dro . me- da 
A-ge-ro-na 
An-te-ver-ta 
A-o*-ni-des --'-+ - 
A-phro-di-te - 
A-re-thu-ſa 


Ar: gen- ti· nus 


A-ri-ſtoe\-us 


A-ſca"-la-phus 


A- ſc ö-li-a 


A-ver-ru-neus 
| Bel-le*-ro-phon. 
- | Be-re-ni-ce 


Bri-a-re-us 
Bru-ma-liza 
Ca- dù-ce-us 
Cal-hi-o-pe :-. 
Caſ- ſ-o- pe 
Ca- ſtab-li-des 
Ca-ſta-li-us 
Ca-ſta-li-a 
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Ci-thz"-ri-des 
Co-ry-ban-tes 
Cy-pa-reſ-ſus 
Da-na-1-des | 
Deu-ca-li-on © 
Do- mi- dù- cus 
E-lo-i-des 
E-ly*-ſi-um 
E-ly*-fi-an 
En-dy*-mi-on 8 
E-phi-al-tes - 
E. tè-o- cles 
Eu-me"-ni-des 


Eu- A + ne 


Eu- ry' -a-le-- 
Fa- bu. Inas | 
Fe-ra-h-a -<--.-- 
Fe-ro-ni-a 
Feſ-sò-ni-a 
Flo-rà-li-a 


4 Flu-vi-a-les 


Ga- ny-mè: des 


\ 


Har-po-cra-tes 


He-li-a-des 


He- ſpeb- ri- des 


Hip- po- cam-p i 


Hip- po-cre- ne 
Hip- po ly tus 
Hip-poV-me- nes 


Ho- nöò-ri-us 


Ho-ſti-h-na _ 
Hy-a-cin-thus: | 
Hy-me-næ -Uus 


T-a-pe tus 


L 


Im-pe-ra-tor- ph *. 


In-dib-ge- tes 
In- ter- di-cx 


Le 


— 


- 


| 


Ju-ga-ti-nus * 
La-ra-ri-a 
La-te-rainus 
Le-mu-ri-a 


Leu còð-ſi-a 


Li-bi-ti-na 
Me-d i-tri-na 
Me-li-cer- ta 


Mel-po-mo-ne 


Mi- mal-lö-nes 
Mi-nd li-: 
No-ven-si-les 
Nu-bi"-ge-ne 
Nu-me-r i-a 
Oc-ca-ſi-o + 


O-ce-a-nus 


O:cy"- pe · tæ 
O-lym-pi-us 
Of-fi-la-go 


Pal-la-di-um 1 
Par- the- no- pe 


Pa-si“ -pha- e 
Pa- tel-li- na 


Pa-ven-ti-a2 
| Pel-lo-ni-a 


Pe-ne*-lo-pe 


 Pha-e-thi-fa 
 Phi-lo-me-la 


Pi-e"-ri-des ' 


- | Po-ly-ni-ces 


| Po-!y-phe-mus 


S bo- -xi- na 
Po- ta -mi-des 
Pro mè-the-us 
Pro- pœ ti-des 


Pyg-mä-li-on 


Quin-quaà- tra 


G4 


3H 
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-4 An-ni-hi-late 
| An-ti*-pa-thy 


| Re-di-co-lus 
e-muͤrri-a 
Rha da-man-thus ' 
dal-mob-ne-us 
e-gè-ti-aa 
Ter-pſi*-cho-re 
Ti-ra-ſi-as 
Ti: ſi- pho- ne 
Trip-tob-le- mus 
Tri- to- ni-a 
'Tu-tu-li-na 
Val-le-ni-a 
Ver-gi li- 
Vi-ri-pla-ca 
Vir-gi-nèn- ſis 
_ Vo-li-pi-a 
U-ra-ntia 
Vul-ca-ni-a - 


— 
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Ac-ce*-le-rate 
A-clt'-vi-ty 
| Ac-cre-ti-on _ 
A-cer-bi-ty 
A-ci*-di-ty 
A*-cri-mo-ny 
A-da-man-tine 
Ad-hè-ſi-on 
A-e-rial _ 
Ab- ſtu- a- ry 
#-the-re-al 
A*-ge-ra-fi 1 
A\-la-ba-fter 
ry *cri- 
_ Akgr-di-ty, 
A-ma-ri-tude 


| A-ma*-ru-lent 
 Am-phi"-bi-ous 


A-por-rhe-a's 


_ | Ap-pa-ri-tys | 


Ap'-pe-ten-cy 
A-re"-nu-loug, 


As riꝰ. di- ty 
| Ar- ti -cu- late 
Ar- ti -cu-lus 


A -ſpe*-ri-ty 
A-ſtric-ti-on 

A- tha -na- ſy 
At-te*-nu-ate 


| At-trac-ti-on | 
At- tri -ti-on 


| A-vi"-di-ty 


| : 


Þ} Ca-li*-di-ty 
| Cal-lo V- ſi-· ty 
|; Ca-lo-ri*-fic 


Ca- mè-le-on 


n 
a- pa- ci-t 
Ces | 
Car-ni*-vo-rous 
Car-no\-ſi-ty 
Car- te- ſi-an 
wee Ba | 
3 


Ca- ta- ſtà-ſis 


Ca- ta- ſtro-phe 


» | Cau-ſa"-li-ty 
| Ce-le-ri-ty, 


| Ce-le i-al 


Au- to ma- tic 


Ceß⸗ 


— 


Ceſ-sà-ti-on 
Cha-ly*-be-ate 
Co-a"-gu-late = 
Co-he-ſi-on 5 
Col-li-ſi-on 
Com- bu ſti- ble 
Com- bub: ſti- on 
Com- plè- ti- on 
Com- plèx- i-on 
Com- prèſ- ſi- ble 
Com-preſ-fi-on 
Com-pal-ſt-on 
Con-ca'-vi-ty 
Con-cep-ti-on 
Con-cdc-ti-on 
Con- crè-ti-on 
Con-cuſ-ſi-on 
 Con-den-ſi-ty - 
Con-di'*-ti-on _ 
Con-geal-a-ble . 
Con- ge- ſti-on 
Con- glo-me- rate 
Con-gro-i-ty 
Con-na"-tu-ral 
Con-nex-i-on 
Con-ſti*-tu-ent 
Con- ſtrie-ti-on 
Con-sump-ti-on 
Con- tin- gen- cy 
Con- tũ- ſi- on 
Con-vèx-i-ty 


Co- O -pe-rate 


Co-per-ni-can 
Cor =ne -li-an 
Cor-ni*-ge-rous 
Cor-pod-re-al 


5 Cor pùſ-· cu lar ; 
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Cor-ro-ſt-on 
Cor-nip-ti-ble 
Cor r up-ti-on 

: Cre-a-ti-on 

De- cli vi- ty 


| Diſ-pa*-ri-ty 4 


- ] Diſ-tdr-ti-on 


| 


| Ef-fla-vi-ums 


De- cùſ- ſi- on 
De- cù-ti- ent 

| De-flec-ti-on 
 De-flux-i-on 
 De-le-ti-on 
De- li- qui- um 
Den- dro -lo-gy 
Den- ti - ti-on 
De: preſ- ſi- on 
De- tric- ſi-on 
Di-a-pha- nous 
Diſ-cùſ- ſi-on 
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Diſ-tèen- ſi-on 


Diſ-a-ni--on 
Di-ver-ſi-ty 
Di- vi- ſi-on | 
Do-ci"-li-ty ? 
Duc-ti*-li-ty 
Du-ra-ti-on 2 
Ef-fer-ve*-ſcence 
Ef- fi- ca- 

Ef- fi V- ci- ent 


Ef-fa-fi-on 
E-ger-mi-nate. 
E-greſ-fi-on. _ 
E-gur-gi-tate = 
E-jec-ti-on =—_ 
E-lèc- tri- cal 4 


3 


E*.le-phan-tine- 


| 
| 
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| 
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E- 8 


E-miſ-ſi-on 
E-mo-ti-on 
E-pi-ct-rus 


 E"-pi-cu-rif Le 
_ E-qui'-vo- — | 


E-rec-ti-on . 
E-ro-fi-on 


_ E-rup-ti-on _ 
E-vab-po-rate 


Ex-pan-fi-on 
Ex-plo-ſi-on 


Ex-ten-fi-on 
Ex- treb- mi- ty 
| Ex-u-be-rance 


Ex-d-vi-xæ 
Fa-ta"-li-ty 
Fe-cun-di-ty 
Fer-ru-gi-nous 
Fer-ti-li-ty 
Fla"- -tu-len-cy 
Flu-1"-di-ty 
For-ma-ti-on 
Fra-gi*-li-ty. 
Fri-ca-ti-an + 
Fri-gib-di - ty 


Fruc-ti"-fe-rous 


| Fru-gi'-vo-rous 


Ful-gi*-di-ty _ 
Fu-li"-gi-nous 


Fun-go"-ſi-ty 


Geli di-ty 


Gelen © 
Gib- bo“. ſi-ty oy 33 
Gra-cib-li-t ß 
Gra- da- ti-on 
| wg -Ne-ous 


; 


om 
a 


Grand-e"-vi-ty 
Gra-ni"-v9-rous 


 Gra»vi*-di-ty 
 Gru-mo"-fi- ty. 
Gu-fta-ti-on 


Ha-liN-tu-ous 


| He-li-a-cal 
Her-ma Phro- dite 


Hu mib -di-t ty 


| Hy-po"-the-ſis _ 


I-den-ti-ty 
Ig-nib-fe-rous 
Ig-ni-vo-mous 


IC-ld-mie nate 
Im- ma -ni- ty 


Im- -men-ſi-ty 


Im- mèr- fi- on 
Im- mib-ſi-on 
Im- per- vi-ous 


Im- pebrtu-ouus 
Im-preèſ-ſi-on 
In-àd-e-quate 
In-a"-ra-ble 
In-an-di-ble 


In- ca- le- ſcence 


In- ca-le-ſcent 
In- ci-ſi-on 
In- co-hè-rence 
In-con-gru-ous 
In- coͤr- po- rate 


In- dô-ma-ble 


In-èr-ti-a 

In-er-ti-tude _ 

In-fec-ti on 

In-fi®-ni-ty 

In- fla- ti- on 1 

In- fran i-b C. 5 . 
r In. 
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Tn-fa-fi-on | 


In-jec-ti-on 


 In-nox-i-ous - 


In-sèr-ti-on 


In- tèl-li-gence 


In-ten-fi-on + 


- In-ten-ti-on 


In-ter-co-ſtal - | 


In-ter-car-rent_ 


n- ter- flů-ent 


In- tu- me- ſcence 


In-ter-ja-cent 
In-ter-mit tent 
In- tri- ca- y 
In- tü-i- tive 


In- veèn-ti-on 


In- ve. ſti gate 1 


In-ve te- rate 


In-vi-ſi-ble 
I-rab-ſci-ble 
Ir-ra-di-ate - 
Ir-ri*-gu-ous 
Lac-ti*-fi-cal 
Lam- paà-di-as 


La-nib-fe-rous 


La- nib-ge- rous 


La- pi- de ſcent 


La- trà-ti-on 


Loen-ti-gi-nous 


Li-quib-di-ty 


Lu- brib-ci-ty 


Ma- dib-di-ty 
Mag- ne- ti-cal 
Mal-le-a-ble 


- Lu-ci*-di-ty _ 


Lu- ci fe- rous 


Lu-mi- na- ry 


— * 


a 
: : | 
. 
£ 
* 


| 


A 
4 


a 


Ma-te-ri-al :- 

Ma- tù-ri- ty 
Me-cha"-ni-cal -. 
Me-dul-la-ry 
Mel-la-ti-on- 
Mel-li*-fe-rous 
Me- phib-ti-cal 


- 


 Me-tal-lur-gy 
 Me-ta-mor-phoſe 


Mi-cro*-gra-phy 


Mib-ne-ra-liſt 


Mo-bi"-li-ty 7 


| Mo-da"-li-ty 


Mor-ta"-li-ty 
Mu-co®-fi-ty 


Mu-ta-ti-on - 


| Na"-tu-ra-liſt 


Ne ceſ-ſi-ty - 
Noc-ti-I1t-ca 

No- do- ſi- ty 
Nu- ci fe- rous 
Nu: ta- ti- on 
Nu- tri ti-on 


| Nyu-tri*-ti-ous 


Ob- qui-ty 
Ob-Ii". vi-on 


| Ob-nd-bi-lats. 
| Ol-fac-to-ry 7 
| On-to*-lo-gy 


O-na"-ci-ty-. 


Or- bi V-cu-lar 


Or-gab-ni-cal 
O-vi"-pa-rous . 
Paſ-ſi-virttx 
Peb-ne-tra-ble 
Phee- no- me- non 


| Phoe-no"-me-na 


Phi- 
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\Phi-lo*-ſo-pher I | Sal-ſd-gi-noug 

- Phi-lo"-ſo-phy _ po- rib-fic 
Phi- lo- ſtör-gy Sa- tu-ri- 
Phi- lo- tèch - nus | Sca-tt-ri-ent | 

- Phy-ti*-vo-rous Sen- ſa-ti-on 
Phy-to-lo- gx Se- re- ni-ty 
Po-mi\-fe-rous || So-ci-e-t 
Po-ro*-ſi-ty So-Ii*-di-ty' 
Po- ſi tion I So-lu-ti-on 5 
Pro- dùc- ti ons Spe-ci-fi-cal 
Pro-fin-di-ty _ | Spe*-cu-la-tive 

_ Pro-pen-ſi-ty . | | Spi-ri*-tu-ous 
Py-tha"-go-ras | Spon-ta-ne-ous 
Ra- di-an· c Ste- rib-li- tx 
Ra-pa-ci-ous Sub- ſtan-ti-al 
Ra- pa- ci-t7 I Sub- tiꝰ-li- ty 
1 Su c- cu-len- cy 
R- tio; nal Suc-cùſ-ſi-on 
Re-a"-li-ty Su-da-ti-on + 
Re-ic-ti-on | Oul-ca-ti-on 
Re- cür- vi- ty | Suf-fi-ſfi-on. | 
Re-cuſ-fi-on Sul-phn-re-ous 
Re-flec-ti-on Suſ-cep-ti-ble 

Re- fràc- ti on Suſ- pen-ſi - on 
Re; fran-gi-ble | Tem-pe-ra-ment 
Re; fuͤl- gen- oy Tem- pe- ra- ture 
Re-la-ti-of- I Te-na-ci-ous © 
Re- miſ- ſion [| Te-na*-ci-ty: 
Re- per- cùſ- ſive I Te:nuͤ-i-ty 
Re- ſi- li- ent | Ter-ra-que-ous 

Re- ſplen-den- Ter- re ſtri-al 
Re: ten- ti- on | Te-ſta-ce-ous 
Re-ver-be-rate Ti-mi-di-ty 
Rhi-nd\-ce-ros . {| Tranſ-fi-ſ-on 
Ro- tùn- di- ty I Tranſ-pa- ren- ey 
Sa-gaà- ei- ous { Tre-pi*-di-ty 
Sa-ga-ei-tyx Va- cu - ij-t / 
8 45 5 U-bi"- 


Iz „ — ee 7 
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U-bi*-qui-tyx U-ni-codr-nous 
Ve- pk, 2 . U-ni-ver-ſal + y 
e eee IVo.li“-ti-oan : £ 
Ver-ti-ci-ty __ Vo- ra-ci- o 
Vi-brà-ti-on - P Vo-ra*-ci-ty. 
7 Vir-tu-d-fo,. Vo- e -gi-nous 1872 
\. Viſ-co"-ſi-tp __Þ| U-vi\\-fe-raus 
* Vi-ta \li-ty : ;30-chi-taitle 
Vi-ti"-fe-rous 
Vi-tri-o-lic - © 
Vi- vid-pa-· rous 
Uli -gi- nous 
Ul-tra- muͤn- dane - 
— | Miords of five Syllable. 
Ab-ne-ga'-ti-on Cru-ci-fx'-i-on 
Ab- ſo- lù- ti· on Doè - ci- ma: ti-on 
Ac- cu- ſa-ti-n De- pre- ca- ti- on 
Ad- o-ra-ti-on I ͤDeu te-ro-ga- my 
A OR | Deu-te-ro"-no-my 
Ca- ba-liV-ſti- cal | Di-a-bo\\-li-cal. 
1 lum- ni-à-tor MOTT Dis-pene {a -ti-on. 
Ce'-le-bra'-ti-on Di-vi-na*-ti on : 
Cir- cum- ei- ſi-on Ec cle ſi- al ſte 
Com- mi- na- ti- on Ee -cle-ſi-2 -ſtic 
Con- dem- na-ti--n ] E- pi - ſco- pa- ey 
Con- fir- ma- ti on E.: pi - ſto-la- rx 
Con-gre-ga-ti-on Lure N 
Con- ſe- era -ti-on Ex-al-tarti-on 
Con-ſub-ſtan'-ti-ak —| Ex*-hor-ti-ti-on? 
Con yo-ca-ti-on., Ex-hor-ta-to-ry | 


| E 


10 
Ex- pi-à-ti-on 
Ex- pi- a- tor 
Ex- pi-rà-ti-on 
Ex- po- ſi- ti· on 
Fu- tu-rib-ti-on 
He\-te-ro-dox-y 
Hi-e-rar-chi-cal 
_ Hi-e-ro-gly*phic 
Ji-e- ro- gly-phics 
_ Hi-e-ro"- 8 
Ha- gi-O - gra- phy 
Hy- po- cri V- ti- cal 
Hy- po- ſtab-ti-cal 
Hy- pd- the ti cal 


Ä Stra-tizon.....--. 


Im-ma-te-ri-al 
Im-mo-la-ti-on _ 


Im- mor- tab li- ty ® 


Im- pe ni- ten- cx 
Tm-po-ſi-ti-on 
Tn- ar- na- ti-on 
In- con- ceiv-a- ble 
In- con- ſi de- rate 
In- con sö-la- ble 
In-cor-ri-gi-ble 
In-cor-rap-ti-ble 
In-dig-na-ti-on 
In-diſ-pèn-ſa-ble 
In- E- ſti-ma- ble 
In-e vi-ta-ble 

In- ex- cù-ſa-ble 
In- ex- haù-ſti- ble 
In- ex- öò- ra- ble 
In->x-pi-a-ble- 
In-èx-pli-ca- ble 
In- ex- tri-ca-ble 


In- fi- de-li- ty 4 


— 


_ , 
a : oy 7 
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In-no-va-ti-on 


| In-qui-ſi"-ti-on 


In- ſpi-ra-ti-on 


In- ter- cèſ- ſi-on 


In- va- li- di- ty 


In vo-ca-ti⸗oann ov 
Ir-re-li : 


-gi-0n 
Ir-re-fi*-ſta-ble 
Ir-re*-vo-ca-ble - 
Ma-le-dic-ti-on 


| Mar-ty-ro) '-lo-gy 


 Me-di-a-ti-on 


Me- di-tà-ti-on 3 
Me- ri-tö-ri-ous 
Me-tem-pſy- cho: ſis 


Mil-le-na-ri-ans 


| Mi-ni-ſte-ri-al | 
 Mi"-ni-ſtra-ti-on” 


Mug-gle-to-ni-ans 


| My-tho-lo*-gi-cal - 


Ni1-co-la-ti-ans 
Ob-li-ga-ti-on 
Ob-li-ga-to-ry 
Op por-ta-ni-ty 
Op-po-fi"-ti-on - 


Pres bat -li-cal 


Pa-ra-ddx-i-cal 


| Par-ti-a%-li-ty - 
| Pe-ni-ten-ti-al _ 


Per- ſe- cù · ti- n 
Per- ſo- na“ Pli-ty 
Per-ſpi-ct-i-ty 


Per- ti- nã-· ci- us 
Per- ti-naꝰ ci-ty 
Per- tur- ba- ti-on 
Per vi- ca- ci-Ous 


Per- vi- ca- ci-ty 
re- li- 


> ” * 1 
5 1 
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Pe-ſti-len-ti-al | Tranſ-mi-gra-ti-on © * 
Pha-ri-sa-i-cal | Tran-ſub-ſtan-ti-ate._. 4 
Phi- la- del-phi-ans Tri- ni-tàs-ri-ans 1 
Pre-cog-ni"-ti-on Va-len-ti*-ni-angs 4 
Preſ-by-te-ri-an Vi -ſi-o- na- ry | þ - 
Preſ-by-te-ri-ans Vi-ſfi- ta- ti- on 25 F 
Pri-ſcil-li-a-nifts = U'-ni-for-mi-ty 1 
Pro- bà-ti-o- ner [ U\-ni-ti-ri-an _ | # 
Pro-fa-na-ti-oon © — | U\-ni-ver-fa-lifts 7h 
Pro-hi-bi*-ti-on -| Un-par-do-na-ble - _ ' Bf 
Pro"-po-fi-ti-on FFC | 78 
Pro-vi-den-ti-al _ - PrrtoLtoGy... 78 
Quar-to-de*-ci- mans e e 1 
Re-can-ta-ti-on | A-bre-vi-a-turs i [3 
Re-for-ma-ti-on A- ca- ta- lèc- tos 1 
Re- li- gi- on ·iſt A- ca: ta- lèc- tic 1 
Re-no-va-tioon -_ | A-ti-o"- lo-gy - 14 | 
Re-pro-ba-ti-on © __ Al-lego"-rj-cal - | 4 5 
Re-ſur-rec-tioon [ Am-bi-gü-i- ty | 
Re"-ve-la-ti-on I Am-phi-bo"-lo-gy b ö 


Sab- ba-tà-ri-ans I A-nascæ-no-ſis 
Sa- cri-fi-ci- a! | A-na-co-li-thon 5 
Sa- cri-lè-gi- us [ A-na-co-lii-thus ; 
Sanc-ti-mö-ni-al _| A-na-cre-on-tic F 
Sen- ſu-ab-li-t / A- na di-plö- fis ; 
So-ci”-ni-a-niſm | A-na-gram-ma-tifm | a1 
So-l:;-fi\-di-an © [ A-n«-gramema tiſt N | 
Spi*-ri-tu-a-lize  ;- Ant-a-na-cla-fis 1 
Sti -pu-là-ti-on -| An-ta-po"-do-fis - ; 


Su- per-ſtib-ti on An-thy-po-pho-ra 11 
Su- per- ſtibti-c us An- isba-chi us | | 


”* WM 
Sup-li-ca-ti-on - An ti-dàc ty-lus — 1 
Syn-a-gob-gi-cal An- ti me -tri-call 14 
Tem- po- ra N-li ties An-ti-mè-ri a 
The-o-lô-gi- an An-ti-po-Ci-a 
To-!e-ri ti-on Av po di-ox-is - 


Tra-di*-ti-o-nal 


- 


A- pob-lo- ge- tic 


— 


— 


Ap-pli-ca-ti-on 
Ap-po-fi\-ti-on 
A-f pl-ra-ti- ON 
Aux- i -li-a-ry 

Ca- co- ſym- the- ton 
Com- bi- na- ti- on 


Com- po- ſiti-on 


Con- ju-ga-ti-on 
De- cla-ma-ti-on 
De- cla .- ma- to- ry 
De- no- mi- na- tives 
De- ri va-ti-on 
Di- a- lo-giſ- mus 
Di-a-ph6-ni-a 
 Di-a-po-re-fig 
Di-cz-o"-lo-gy 
Dic- ti-o- na- ry 
Di- e-zeug-me-non 
Di-la-ta'-ti-on 
Du-ph-ca*ti-on 
Ef-flo-re"-ſcen-oy 
E-le-gi- am- bic 
E: lo- cù- ti 

En- an- ti- G- ſis 

En: co-mi- ab- ſtic 


Ep-a · na- tep-ſis 


E-pa-na"-pho-ra 

| E-pan- or-tho-fis 
E-pi-ce-di-um 
E-pi-gram'-ma-tift 
E-pi-my"-thi-um 
E-pi-ni*-ci-on 


E-pi-pho-ne-ma - 


E-pi-ſto-Ja- 
E-tho-pot-i-a 
. E-ti-0"-lo-gy 
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E-ty-mo\-lo-gift 


—— 
E-ty- mo -lo-gy 
Ex- cla-maà-ti-on 


| Ex- e-ge w. ti-cal 
Ex- er- | 


ga- ſi-a 
Heph- the- miꝰ- me- ris 
Ho- moc p- to- ton 
Hy- per- bo -li-cal 


Hy- per- cri -ti-ciſm 


Hy- po- ty - po- ſis 
Hy-ſte-ro"-lo gy 


| I-na-ni"-lo-quent 
In- ter-jec-ti-on 
In- ter- punc-ti-on 


In- ter- ro -ga- tives 


Ir- re- fü- ta- ble 


4 Lex-i-co*%-gra-pher _ 
| Lu-cu-bra'-tion - 


Ma-te-d*-lo-gy 

Me- ta- phor -i-cal 
Me-to-ny*-mi-cal _ 
Mo no-ſy1-la-ble 
Mul-ti-no-mi-al | 
Or-tho-gra"-phi-cal 


| Pa-ne-gy*%ri-cal . 


Pa-ra-phra'-fti-cal 
Pa- ta- vi- ni- tx 


Pen- thi- mi- me- ris 


Pe-riſ-ſo-"-lo-gy 


Phi- lo-lo - gi- cal 


Phra-ſe- o 


Po- ly-ſyl-la- ble 


Po-ly-fyn- de- ton 
Pre-po-\-ti-oon 


Pre: ter- im- per- fect 
Pre- ter- plu· per- fect 


Pros 
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Pro-e-pi-zeux 
Pro-po-fi*ti-- 5 
Pro- ſo- po-pèi-a 
Qua- dri-ſy I-la- ble 
Re- pe- t- tion 
Rhe - to-ri-ci-an 
Syn- a- thro-èſ-· mus 
Syn-ech-pho-ne-fis 
Syn- oe: ce. O- ſis 
Ter- mi- na- ti- on 
Tra-gi-co-me- dy 
Tranſ-po-ſi*-ti-on - 
Vo-ca' ann 


Myrno LOGY, 


Ab ſerip- ti V ti-on 
.- ſcu-la- pi- us 
A-ga-nip- pe- des 
Am- ber- va-li-a 
Age-rò-ni-a 
 A-pa-td-ri-a 
Bac-cha-na-li-a 
Com-pi-ta-li-a 
Con-lu-a-li-a 
Di-o-ny*-ſt-us 


Di-o-ny*-fi-a. 


E. pi-læ-nè-a 
E-rich-tho-ni-us 
Ha-ma- dry Va- des 
He- li- co ni- des 
Her-mab- phro-di- tus 
Hip- po- cre - nĩ-des 
Hy. a- cin- thi-a 
I-phi-gè-ni-a 
Le-mo-ni-a-des 

Lu- per- ca- li-a 


| Aug-men-ta-ti-on 


| ene , 


Ma- na- ge- ni- ta 
O-ce-a-ni-o _ 
Po-ly-hym*-ni-a 
Qui-ri-na-li-a 
Ro-bi-ga-li-a 
Sa-tur-nà-li a 
Theſ-me-phd-ri-a _ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


A-cri-m$-ni-ous 
A-do-leſ-cen-cy 
\-gi-ta-ti-on 
A-li-men-ta-ry- 
Al-te-ra-ti-on 
A*-ni-mal-cu-le 


*-ni-ma- Ne 
An-thro-pe"-lo-gy 


An-thro-po*-pa-thy 55 
An-thro- po pha-gy 


An: thro- po- ſo- phy 


Ap- pa- ri ti- on 


A- p- po- ſi*-ti-on 


A-re-fac-ti-on _ 
Aſ-pi-ra-ti-on 
At-trac-ti-ti-on 


Cal-ctna-ti-on 
Ca-te-fac-ti-on 
Car-ti-la*gi-nous 
Cir-cu-la-ti-on 1 
Cir-cum- am-bi-ent 
Co-a-leſ-cen-cy 
Co-a-li-ti-on 


| Co-met-0"-lo-gy _ 
| Com + 
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Com: pre-hèn- ſion 
Com: pli- ca- ti-on - 
Con- den- sà-ti-on 
Con-fla-gra-ti-on 
Con-ſer-va-ti-on 
Con-fi-mi"-li-ty 
Con-fti-pi-ti-on | 
Con-ſti-ta-ti-on 
Con-ſum-mi-ti-on 
Con- ti-gù- i- 
Con- i- nü- i- ty 
Con- tra- ri-e-ty 
Cob-pu-la-ti-on 

Cor- po-ri-e-ty 
Co- ru ſcà-ti-on 
De: fe- ca- ti- on 
De- glu- ti -ti-on 
De- gu- ſtà ti-on 
De- li-rà-ti-on 


De- mi-grà-ti-on 


De-nu-da-ti-on 
De-ya-ſta-ti-on 
Di-a-pha-nei-ty 
Di-la-ti-ti-on 
Di-mu-ni*-ti-on 
Diſ-po-fi*-ti-on 
Dit-ſi-mi*-li-tude 
Diſ-fi-pa-ti-on 
'Diſ-ſo-la-ti-on 
Di-u-tur-ni-ty 
E-bul-li*-ti-on 
Ef-fi*-ci-en-cy 
E- la- ſtib-ci- ty 
E- lec- tri ci- ty 
E- le- men- ta-ry 
E-ma-na-ti-on 
E-pi-cu re-an 


— —L xo 


f 


4 
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Ex-ha-la-ti-on 
Ex-pi-ra-ti-on 
Ex-ſuc-ca-ti-on 
Ex-ſu-da-ti-on 
Fer-men-ta-ti-or 
Fla-tu-o*-fi-ty 
Flex i-bi*-li-ty 
Fluc-tu-a-ti-on + 

| Flux-i-bi*-li-ty 
For- tu- i ti- ous 
Fri-a bib-li-ty 

Fru- men- ta- ce-ous 
Ful-gu- ra- ti- on 
Ful-mi- na- ti-on 
Fu- ſi- bi- li- ty 

Fu- tu- ri ti-on 
(3e-ne-ra-ti-on 
Ger-mi-ni-ti-on - 
Gla-ci-a-ti-on 
Glu-ti-no"-ſi-ty 
Gra-mi-ni*-yo-rous 
Gra-vi-ta-ti-on 


| Ha. li-o*-gr a-phy 


Ho-mo-ge-ne-al 
Ho-mo-ge-ne-ous 
Hy-per-phy*-ſi-cal 
| Hy-po-theV-ti-cal 
I'-di-o*-cra-fy - 
IN. d 1 O pa- thy 


Im-ma-te-ri-al 


Im- ma- tü-ri- ty 


Im- mo- biw li- ty 
Im-pe*-ne-tra-ble 
Im-per-cep-ti- ble 
 Im-per-fec-ti-on 
Im- preg- na- ti- on 
In- ca- pa- ci- ty 


In-cli- 


A 
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In- cli- na- ti-on Li- qde- fa c-ti- on 
In- com- bub-ſti-ble Ma- de- fa c- ti- on 
In-con-cin-ni-ty Man- du-ca-ti-on 
In- con- grü- i-t — Mad ſti-ca-ti-on 
In-cor-po-re-al _ Ma"-tu-ra'-ti-on 
In- or- rùp-ti- ble +| Me-tal-li*-fe-rous. 
In- cru - ſtà-ti-bon [Me- tal-lob-gra- phy 
In-cu-ba- tion | Me-ta-mor-pho-fis 
In-cur-và-ti-on Me · ta- phy ſi - cal 
In di-vid-du-al IMu-ta- bid. -li-ty 
In- di- vi- du-u um [Odo ri fe-rous 
In-du- ration [Ole-a-gi- nous 
In- e- qua- li- ty | O*-pe-ra'-ti-on > 0 
In-fer-ti"-li-ty _ I | Op-pi-la -ti- on | 
In- flam-mà-ti on {| Or-ni-tho\-lo-gy j 
In-ge - ne- ra- ted Ou-ra-nob- gra- ph 5 
In- ſe -pa-ra-ble I Par tu-riꝰ-ti-on \ P 
In-fi- pi -di. t Pe- ne- tra- ti on ; [3 
In- ſpi-ra-ti-on Per- me- -ti-on 13 
In-ſpiſ-ſa'-ti-on Phy-fi-o*-lo-gy = 
In-tel-lee-tu-als | Pro"-pa-ga'-ti-on i Þ 
' In-tel-li-gen-ces _ | Pu-tre-fae-ti-on | | 
In-ter-mè- di- um Ra-di a- ti-on = 
In-ter-miſ-fi-on Ra- re- fa c-ti-on 1B 
In-ter-min-di-an _ | Re-flex-i"-vi-ty | Y 
In-tre-pi'-dity Re: lax- a- ti- on 1 
In- tro- miſ-ſi-on Re- per- cùſ- ſi-on 1 
In- tro- ſuc-ti- on Re- ſo-lũ- ti- n — 
In- tro- ſuům- tion Re- ſpi-ra-ti-on 1 
In- tu-i- tion RNe:ſti- tũ- ti-on | 1 
In- un- da- ti-on __| Ri-fi-bi-li-ty 1 F 
In-vo"-lun-ta-ry | Sa-li-va'-ri-ous 1 
Ir-rab-ti-O-nal I SSca-tu-rigi-nous + 
Ir-ri-ga'-ti-on Iꝙ Se- me- ni fe- rous i Þ 
Ir-ro-ra'-ti-on - - Sie- mi- lar ri- ty 
Ju-ve-ni"-li-ty * So- po- ri-fe-rous 
LOIN A Spe*-cu-la-ti-on _ -- 
3 „ Sti-mu- 
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Sti“ bes a 
Sub- ter- ra- ne-an 

Sub- ter- rà-· ne- ous 
Su- per- fi ci-es 
eee 
Tan-gi-bi*-li-ty 


Tre-pi-da-ti-on 


| Va-ri-2-ga-ted 

| Ve-ge-ta-ti-on _ 
1 Vi-ſi-bi*-li-ty - 

| Vi-ti-giv=ne-ous 


eee e ee þ 


_Ti-til-la-ti-on U-lu-la-ti-on 
Tranſ-for- ma- ti-on | Un-du-li-ti-on 
Tranſ-me- à-ti-on U- ni- for- mi- 
Tranſ- mi- grà-ti-oen Vo- lu-bi li- ty 

0 H A P. UI. 


Wards of fix and ſeven Ollables. 


Com-me-mo-ri-ti-on 
Ec- le- ſi-a - ſti-cal | 
Ec-cle-ſi-a*-ſtji-cus 
: E*-di-h-ca-ti-on: 
E-ja*-cu-la-ti-on 
E-lee-mo"-ſy-na-ry 
Ex e lege 
Glo-ri-h-ca-ti-on 
Il-lu-mi-na-ti-on 
Im-mu-ta-bi"-li-ty 
Im-par-ti-a"-li-ty: 


ence 


Tn-com- mitt-ni-ca-ble 


In-com-pre-hen-fi-ble 


In-ex-tin-guiſh-a-ble 
In- fal- li- bi- li- t / 

I- na- ti-à-ti-on 
. 


Ix-re-con-ci-la-ble 


| 


4 


Ju*-Rtitfi-c3-ti-on 


Me-di-a-to-ri-al 


O-pi*-ni-o-na-tive 


Pa-ci-h-ca-ti-on n 


| Pe-ni-ten-ti-a-ry 

Pon-ti-fi-ca-li-a 
| Pre-de"-ſti-na-ri-an _ 
| Pre-de\-ſti-na-ti-on 
1 Pro-cra*-ſti-na-ti-on 
Pro- pi - ti- à-ti-on 


Pro-pi*-ti-a-to-ry 


i Pu-ri-fi-ca-ti-on: 


Re-ge-ne-ra-ti-on _ 
Re-ſi-den-ti-a-ry 


Sanc-ti-fi-ca-ti-on - 
 SE-mi-pe-la-gj-ans 


 Spi-ri-tu-a®-li-ty 


| Sub- or-di- na- ti-on 


Su-pe-H-O-ri-ty 


3 „ 


Tranſ- 
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Tranſ. -fi-gu-ra' -ti-on 
Va-ti-ci-na'-ti-on 
U-bi- qui-ta -ri- ans 


PuiLoloe v. 


A- bre- vi- a- ti- on 
Am-pli-fi-cati-on 
An-ti-me-ta"-bo-le 
An-ti-no-ma"-{1-a 
An-ti-pa- rab. fta-fis 

_ Ant-o*-no-ma'-fi-a 
A-po-ſi-o-pe-fis 
Ar-ti-cu-la'-ti-on _ 
Bra-chy-ca-ta-top-tic 
ir- cum lo- cu · ti- on 
Co-me-di-0*-gra-pher 
Di-lu-ci-da'-ti- on 
E-le-gi-o"- gra-pher 
E-lu-cu-bra'-ti-on 

E- nun- ti-a-ti-on 
E-pa"-na-di- plo-ſis 
 E-pi-tha-la\-mi-um 
E-ty-mo-lo'-gi-cal | 

_ Ex-a-cer-ba'-ti-on 

_ Ex-te-nu-a'-ti-on_ 

Hen- de- ca- ſy l- la- bon 
He- te- ro- ge- ne- al 
Hi- ſto-ri-O-gra-pher 
Hi-ſto-ri-o*-lo-gy 
Ho-moe-0-te-leu-ton 
Hy-per-ca-ta-lec-tic 


Hy-per-diſ-ſy1-la-ble 


In-ter-ro-ga'-ti-on 
_ Pa-ra-di-a"-fto-le 
Pa-ra-fi-o-pe-fis 

Pa-ra-lyl-laY-bi-cal 


| Chy\ 


| Par-0*-no-ma'-fi-2 


Ph i-lo-hi-fto\<ri-cus 
Pro- nun- ci-a-ti-on 
Proſ- O no-ma'-ſi-a 


- Rhe-to-ri-ca' -ti- ons 


ah fi- een 
Mirnoloor. 


Me- di- tri-na-l-a 


| PMnIEOSO PR! 


Ac-ce-le-ra) -ti-on 
An-ni-hi-la--ti-on 
 An-te-di-lg-vi-an 
li- fi- ca- ti-on 
Cla v ri- fi- c- ti on 
Co-a-gu-la' -ti=on 
Con-ca-te-na \-t-On 
De- cor ti ca-ti- On 


| Di-vi-fi-bi"-li-ty - 


| E-ja-cu-Ia'-ti-on | 
E-ra"-di-ca'-ti-on 
| E-va*-cu-a'-ti-on 
E-va"-po-ra'-ti-on 
Ex-co-ri-a"-ti-on 

| He-te-ro-ge-ne-al 
He-te-ro-ge-ne-ous 
Ho-mo-ge-ne-i-ty 
Hor-ri-pi-la-ti-on 
I*di-o-ſy'n-cra-ſy 
Il-lu-mi-na-ti-on 
I-ma-gi-na-ti-on 
Im-mu-ta-bi"-li-tp 
| Im-pe"-tu-o*-ſi-ty 
In rd. ci-al 
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In-cor-po-ra"-li-ty 
In-cor-po-ra'-ti-on 
In-cor-po-re-i-ty 
In-flex-i-bi\\-li-ty 
In-ſen-fi-bi*-li- ty 
Id- ter- lu- ca: ti- on 
In- ter- po- ſi - ti-on 

In- ve ſti-ga-ti-on 
Ix-ra-di-a-ti-on 
Mal-le-a- bib li- ty 

Ma: te- ri- a. li- ty 


Mea Au- ra- bin-Ii: ty 


I Me: te- o- ro . 
Mo- di- fi- ca- ti-on 


Mol-li-fi-ca-ti-on 7 
Or-ga"-ni-za'-ti-on _ 
Pe*-tri-fi-ca\-ti-on : 


K a -mi fi- ca- ti-on 


Ra- ti- O- nab li- ty 
Re- flex i-bib-li-ty 
Re- fran- i- bi li- ty 
Re-fri-ge-ra'-ti-on 


* 


Su- per- na-ta-ti-on 
| ding” 


Wards of ſeven Syllables. i 


Im-ma-te-ii-a* Mi; ty | 


La-ti-tu-di-na'-ri-an 
Re-con-ci-li-a'-ti-on 
Su-per-e"-ro-ga'-ti-on 
A n ſub- ſta n⸗ti- a -ti- on 


Prr1t.oLOGY. 


A-na-ce-pha-Ie-o-is 


An. i. pa. . f 2 


PHILOSOPHY. 


| Im- ma-te-ri-a \li-ty. 


Im-pe' \-ne-tra-bi"-li-ty 
 Ir-ra-ti-0-na Oy... 


SECT. 


EY 


\ ; 
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SECTION I. 
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Automaton 
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Automatic 
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Cosmocn a: 
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Algiiehinrabi' 
Anabibazon 
Archipelago 
Artificial 
Aſcenſianal 
Afﬀtrond\mical 
Caſſiopꝭa 
Cometd graphy 
Conſequentia 
Conſtellation 


Coſmograà phical 
Culminition | 


Declinàtion 
Elevation 
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Elongation 
Equinòctial 
Geogrà Patent 
Heliocèntric 
Heterdſcii 
Inclination 
Nonagè ſimal 
Occultàtion 
Oppoſi tion 


Perihèlion 1 


Periòdical 
Proſtaphè reſis 
Pythagdrean * Bi 
Retrockfion | 
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I Sagittarius [a t a 
' | Serpentarius jr n a 1 
Septentrional [pn Ii 
Station . 
Teleſcëpical ſe e © 
Tetragonias ſe a 0 
Variation lar 2 
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Antilò garithm n 3 o 
Arithmetical Ia h e 
Artifici*al ET 
| Biparti*tion . [i ri 
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Combination mi a 1 
Commenſurableſ m n u a 
Dacty lob nomy [e y Oo 
Bend minator e Oo i 2 
Differential If e n 
Exponential tu on 
Indetermined In er 
Involution n o u 
Irrational fr a 1 
Iſomèria 1 e 
Multiplicitor I i i 
Numeration. - fu e a 
Permutation fru a i 
Polynomial ſo y o il 
Propo r- 
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| Tripartition| 5 
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Sexagenary 
Sexagè ſimal 
Subſtitution - 
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rpartient _ 
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Menſurition nu "TOY 
Meri\dional ei i o 
Meſolabium e o 2 1 

i Multila'teral [li ae 

1] Navigation [ai a 1 
Orthogra\ phical r Oo a i 
Oxygo'nial _ |x y Oi 
Parabo* lical la a 0 i 
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Par alle logram 4a 1 eo 
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SECTION HI. 
Of te ALP HAB E T S, 


I. Of Anatomy, III. Of Benner. 
II. Of Parc, „ IV. Of Wa | 


WITH 
The Rus of DIASTASIS, 
„ | 
Te ART of SPELLING. 
"A L Words are either Simple or Ga as 


Uſe, Diſuſe ; done, undone; and the Rules 


for dividing each muſt be ſuch as are derived from 


the Analogy of Language in general, or from the 


eſtabliſhed Cuftom of Speaking. And theſe for the 


Engliſb Tongue are the following, v:z. 
RorE I. A Conſonant between two Vowels 


muſt be join'd with the latter in Spelling; as Na- | 


ture, ve-ri-ly, ge-ne-rous ; except (x) as in Flax-en, 
Ox-en, wax-en, &c. and compound Words, as 
' uþ-0n, un-uſed, as. 

Rur II. A double wr my muſt be divided; 
as in Let-ter, fwag-ger, leſ-ſer, Man- ner, Sc. 


Ru LE III. Thoſe Conſonants which can begin a 


Word, muſt not be parted in Spelling, as in de- 
2 re- prove, di- ſtindt, &c. though this Rule 
ſometimes fails; for (gn) begins a Word, as Gnaw, 
Gnat ; but muſt be divided in Spelling, as in Cog- 
ai naue, . Ke. | 


Rull 


\ 


— 
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RvuLE IV. Thoſe Conſonants which cannot be- 


gin a Word, muſt be divided; as (id ) in ſel-dom; 


(it) in Mul-ti-tude ; (mp) in Tem- t& 5. (rd) in 
Ar-dom, &c. But in final Syllables en ike 
ceptions, as (tl) in Ti-te; (dl) in Han- 2, GC. 


Rr V. When two Vowels come together, and . 


are both of them diſtinctly ſounded, they muſt be 


ſeparated in Spelling; as in Cre-a-tor, Co-e-val, 


 Mu-tu-al, Cy-lo-id, No-ah, &c. . 


RUE VI. All grammatical Terminations, or 
Endings, muſt be ſeparated. in Spelling ; as, (ed) 
winged ; (eaſt) in de-li-ver-edft ; (eth) in Hear-eth ; 
(ing) in Hear-ing ; (en) in writ-en (neſs) in Good- 
neſs ; (gnce) in De-li-ver-ance z\ (ifs) i in Shame-leſs 3 
(5) in true-ly, & c. 


Rur E VII. Compound Words muſt, in Spelling, 


, ho reſolved into their ſimple or component Words; 


as, up-0n ; in-to ; never-the-leſs ; not- with: land- ing; 


al. to-ge-ther, &c. But this Rule will be imperfect 


(though it be of the greateſt Importance and Extent 


in the following Alphahets) unleſs the Learner has 


it branched out into ſeveral particular ones, point- 


Ing out the ſeveral compounding Words in the ori- - 


ginal Languages, from whence ours is derived. 
Therefore, SL” 


Rur VIII. In che Lcd Tongue, 7 com- 
pounding Prepoſitions and Words which moſt fre- 


quently occur, and by WARY: the reſt wil Ve Cealily 


e pac are as nn 


FY Wan en to turn 
Ab. from Colvo, to looſe 
Ai. — French; to holde 
3 cedo, to yieluſi Ke 


* 


. 
0 
. 
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ie OM OY 
| A oof i en Af- firm 
_ e, e —— Ag-gra-vate 
, toe Ligo, to bind All ligate 
As, to Wectto, to tye we An-nex 
6 0. " 1 Fe N * en s 
ee Kogo, to Ar-rogant 
47 to Sigse, to ſign A ſign 55 
to | tenuo, to thin At- tenuate 8 : 
2 Foro. to carry Cir-cum- ference 
Cog, with Natus, born .. Cog-nate 
Cel, with Lego, t Mes | Eke 
* with Mito, to ſend ” Com- mie 
Can, with Duco; to lead a Conduct 
ca intt Dice] to re vo 1. Con- tra- diet 
Cor, with Nodu, to gna ' Cor-rode 
De, from HForto, to fees | De-hort 
Di, from Sentio, to think Diſ-ſent 
E, out of Duco, to lead  'E-du-ccate ' 
E, out Flu, to flow + Effluent | | 
Ex, out of Spiſſo, to'thicken + Ex-ſpiſlared _ 


Extra, without Fagor, to wander Extra- v 


Intro; within Duco, to lead Intro-duce 
Inter, between Venio, to come Inter- vene 
Ob, againſt Strus, to build +  Ob-ftrut 
Per, through Colo, to ſtrain Per- colation 
Poſt, after Pono, place Poſt-pone 

Sub, under Soribo, to write Sub- ſcribe 

Super, above Sed o, to ſhþ-- Super- ſede 

Tranſ, beyond Fero, to carry Tranſ fer 


Beſides this Method of compounding Words with 


| * Prepolitions , there are a great Number of others 


eee of two proper Words, as of Magnus, 
great, and Animus, the Mind, is made Magnani- 
mous; of Solus en and Loguor to ſpeak, is made 


 Soltloguy , 
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 Soliloguy, &c. But in theſe, the above Rule will 
not exactly take place; for we muſt not ay Magn- 
animous, but Mag-nanimous. 3 


Ruce IK. In-like: Manner: tie Gi Coin. 


pounds may be known by the he age as 2 
low, vix. 


4 —A-tropby Z Eku-trophy Ay 
Anti —Anti-dote  Hyper—Hyper-catharſis 
Amphi Amphi-bious Hypo Hypo- chondriac 
Apo —Apo-pley yy Meta —Meta-ſtaſis 
Cata — Cata- ract Para — Para- lyſis 
Dia 9 Peri Peri- pneumony 
En En- Arthroſis dym —Sym-ptom 
Epi —Epi-phyſis Syn — Syn- arthroſis 


In the Greek alſo, the Method of compounding 
Words of Words obtains, and indeed to a much 
greater Degree than in any other Language; but 
as this is an Affair that can't well be ſubjeed to 
meer Engliſh Rules, I know of nothing more that 
can be done, to enable the Learner to ſpell truely 
all Kinds of technical Words, and Terms of Art, 
but learning the original Tongues themſelves, which 
would give him a great Advantage over others in 
this Reſpet; and that may be very eaſily done, 
after he has firſt learn'd the E 174% Grammar, by 


the Methods I mal be then ready to put into his 
Hands, 


— 


CHAP, 


r. 
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ANATOMY, | 


Adẽps 


A'lz 
A'\lvus 
Ancon 


Anus 


Atlas 


Auris 
Axis 


Barrel 


Baſis 
Ba thmus 
Biceps 


Bladder 


. 
Bronchus _ 
_ Caecum 


Ca'lva 
Ca\nthus 


Cardo 


Caro 
Carpus 
Cava 
Cervix 


Cho'ler . 


Còccyx 


Callum + 


Colon 


Compage 


C HAP. 
Wards of Two $ yiables: 


Corpus 


Coſtæ 
Co xæ 
71 Criſtz 


4] Crara 


LCuͤbit 


1 8 


| Catis 
| Cy'ſtis 
| Cyſtic 


Da'rtos 


| Dentes 
Dorſum 
Ductus 
| Faces 
Femur 
| Fibres 
| Fingers 
Fœtus 
Fornix 
Frœnum 
Frontis 
Gaſter 
|  Glene 


Glottis 


| Gattur 
| Hebe 


Helix 

| Hepar 
Hortus 
 Hamours 


E 
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| Hy\men 
Jecur 


ITncus 

{| Index 
Juncture 
| 50 = uxta 

: idneys 
| La'rynx 


Long us 
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ammæ 
I Matrix 
Membrane. 
 Membrum 


Meninx 
Menſes 
Mentum 
| Midriff 


| Micro 


| Macus 


Muſcle 
Na'res 


| Na'ſus 


Na tes 


No'thæ 


Nuͤcha 


| Ny mphæ 
Oelnum 


1 
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Oèſtrum 
Optic 
Orbit 
Organ 
Offa 
Oꝰ yum 
Ova 
Peitus 
Pellis 
Pelvis 
Penis 
Phalanx 
Pharynx 


Phrènes 
Pia-Mater 


Pili 
Pinna 
Planta 
Pleùra 
Plexus 
Padex 
Pollex 
Pomum 
Poples 
Port 
Porta 
Porus 
Prime 
Pso0as 
Pabes 
Pabis 
Pulmo 
Puùnctum 
PAS - 
Reèctus 
Reai 


TI 


” 


Rectum 


Renes 
Rete 
| Rima 


Roſtrum 
Saccus 
Sacer 


| Sacrum 
Sanguis 
| Scrotum 
1 Sella 


Semen 


Septum 


4 Serous 


Serum 
Sinus 


Sitis 


| Sperma 
SphinCter. 


Spinal 


I Spirits _ 
| | Spatum 


Stapes 
Stapis _ 
Sternum 


'Sto'mach 


Y 


| 


4 


4 


{ 
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Tebſtes 
Texture 
Thorax 
'Thy\mus 


| Toafils 


Tragus 
Truncus 


| Tabe 


Vaſa 
Vaſtus 
Vena 
Venter 
Vertex 
Villi - 
Vita 


Una 
I Vinguis 


Vola 


 Vomer 


Urine 


PHYSIC. 


Abſceſs 
| A'chor. 


'cme 
A'cor 
Acate 


| 2 


Alphus 
A'lvus 


| A\mbe 


Amma 
Angi 
Apthe 
Ardor 


Aſthma 
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Aſthma 
Bathrum 
Beni'gn 
Babo 
Callous 
Cancer 
Canine 
Carus 

_ Catarrh 
 Canſus 
Canſltics 
Cho'lic + 
Chorde 
Chronic 
. Ciſtus 
Cli*nic 


Clyſter 


Coma 
Conſent 
Contra 
Coolers 
"Crafis 
Criſis 


Cyftics 


Diſeaſe 
- Driaftic 
Dropſy 


Errhine 


E'ſchar 

Fames 

Febris 
 Freus 


oy» 
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Forfex Palſy 5 
| Fracture Panade 
Freckle Panic 
4 F utfur | Partus | 
Furor Pe ptics 
Gangrene | Peſtis 
Gibbous | Phthiffis 
Guͤtta Phy ma 
Habit | Phy*fic 
Hamus | Plaga 
He'Ctic | Poiſon 
Hippus + © | Pfora. 
 Ho'rrour - © Ptaàrmos 125 
Hùmours | Puncture 
Hydross Puttrid 
Tchor | Quartan 
Imbibe "$0 —_ 
45 Inci'de e I'gor 
Lancet I Roſtrum 
Languor | Rupture © 
. Lentor Saga 
'nce Is Scala 
Lyſis IScheſſis 
Lyſſſa -| $chitrrus 
Madneſs on emen 
Maraſm ] Septic 
A, Menſes IV Serbus 
Mola Spb na 
Morbid Selanchnics 
Morbus | $quinſy = 
* Mo'rphew w | Strengthners 
IMyops Struma 
by Nervines \  } Strumous * 
' {JOrgaſm * Stupor 8 
i Ove \ Styptics 
Ea 1 Su'dor 
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Sudor 
Suture 
Symptom 
Sy ringe 
Tabes 
Tapping 

eres 
Theca 
'Therme 
Thrombus 
Topics 
Tremor 
_ 'Trepan 
Tumor 
Typ 

pus 
: . 

Vabrix 
Ulcer. : 
Vo'mit _ 
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Acid 
Active 
Adepts 
Aquæ 
Aurum 
Balſam 
Biſmuth 
Bolus 
Butter 


Caput 
C rate 


Càmphire 


| 


% 


* 


*% 
ee 2 


„ 


| 


China 
Chry'ſtal 
Chemiſt 


| Conſerves 


Copal 


Coral 


Crocus 
Cuprum 
Eſſence 


I Extract 
| Flowers 


Fotus 


| Frontale 
| Gamboge 
 Gaſcoign 


Goa 
Ja"lop 
Japan 
| Julap 


N 
. 
c 


I Bulbous 


| Nitmegs 


|} Ointment 


. 


| Philtrum 
7 Plaiſter 


I Plaſter 


þ Powder 


I Ptifan 
t 
IRebſin 
| Retort 
1] Roftrum - 


Sandy 
Scruͤple 


4 Spikenard 
Spirit 


4 Storax 
| Stapha 


| Sulphur 


4 Sy*rup 


artet 


Terra 
1 Tinure 
| Torbith 


_ 1 Vipers 


Waters 
Xy'lo 

BoTanv. 
41 A\nnal 

A per 
Berries 
Branches 
| Bulboſe 


Ca 


Calix | 
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I Herbal | Plu'mule 
Capſule Imbibe Piſtil 
Catkins Increaſe Radix 
Cobral Juices Radule 
Còrtex Kernel Ra moſe 
Diꝰſcous Lignous Ringlet 
Fibres © | Lo'cule Seedlet _ 
Fibrous __ | Matrix Squa'mmoſe 
Filtrate Matu're Sta men 
Flower Moſſſes - Tra'nfverſe 
Fungus. | Neclar - Trefoil 
_ Germen | Pappo'ſe U'mbel 
Gru mous Plantule Vinous 
— . —ÄEüCAäüaitn . 
0 H A . 
ird. of Three Syllables. 
ANATOMY, Aſpera | | Ca rtilage 
| Attollens Cellulæ 
Abdomen | Axilla Cepha lic 
Abdu'cent  Azy' 1 Cerebrum 
Abductor Bala nus Cho'rion 
Addu'cent Bico'rnis Cilia 
'Addu'Qor Biventer Clito'ris 
Adna'ta Burſa'lis Coccigis 
Ala res Ca\lamus Co'chlea 
Amnion Ca lidum | Coe liac 
Annular Canini Columnæ 
Aorta [ICaninus Complexus 
Aquaduct Ca'pſula 1 Condyli _ 
Aqueous Cardia Co nalobate 
Artery Carina Contra ile 
Arthrofs. | W Cornea 
3 


Coro ne 


e ee 
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Coròne 
Corpora 
Corrugate 
Cortical 
Corrugent 
Co tyle 
Cra'nium 
Crema'ſter 
Cribròſum 
Cro'taphites 
Cruræ us 

Cy ſticus 
Da cryon 
Detruͤſor 
Dydymoi 
Drgitus 
Diplöe 
Diftra cile 
Embryo 
Emuͤlgent 
Eurythmus 
Exa'nguis 
Fxcrement 
Faculty 
Fenè ſtra 
Fibbula 
Fillaments 
Fimbriæ 
Flammula 
Flexores 
Fodina 
Foramen 
Foòͤvea 
 Fronta'les 
Function 
Furcula 


Impuͤber 


Ganglio 
Gemellus 
Gemini 
Genitals _ 
Gingivæ 


| Ginglymus. 
_ | Globulus 


Glute\ 
Gomphoſis 
Gra'cilis: 
Humerus 
Humilis 
Jejunum 
Nliac : 
Ilium - 


Inguen 
Inteftines 
Tſchium 
Tſchias 
Jùgular 
Jugulum 
La'bia 
Labial 
La"byrinth 
La"chrymal 
La OI 


1 La'Qeal : 


Lachtne | 


Lamellæ 
Lab minæ 


Libido 
Libgament 


Linea 


Lumbares 


1 


- Lymphaducts 
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| Lympha'tics 
| Ma'lleus -=© | 


M aſlaters 
Maxilla 
Mea tus 


\ | Medius 


Medalla  - 
Mendoſus 


Nephriꝰtic 
Nictitans 
Natriment 


I Ofciput. 


Orculus 
Onculi 
Oma ſus 
Omeèentum 


] O'mphalos 


Orbiter 
Organic 
Oſcula 

O' viducts 
Pala tum 
Palma ris 
Palpebræ 
Pa'\ncreas - 
Papillæ 
Par- Va gum 


Patella 


Patheꝰ tic 
Pectinis 
Pellice 


| Perforans 


Perdna 
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Perona 
Petroſum 
Phrene*tic 
Placenta 
Plantaris 
Probofcis 


Proceſſus 


Profuͤndus 
Proſtàtæ 
Pudenda 
Pupilla 
Pylorus 
Py xidis 
Quadratus 
Ra'chite 


Recrement 
Recurrent 
 Reffluent 
Retina 
Rotator 
Rotula 
Rotundus 
- Sacculus - 

 Salival 
Saphæ'na 
Scaltnum 
Sca'pulz 
Sceleton 
Section 
Serratus - 
Sb milar 

Sinciput 
Soléèus 
Spadones 
Sperma'tic 
8 1 85 


| Splenii 


Spondylus 
Sta"mina 
Sublimis 
Superbus 


Te"gument 


Temporum 
Tenfion 
Te\ſticles 
Tha“lami 
'Thora'cic 


Tibia - 


Traccæœ a 


1 Trochanter 


Tunica 


| Tympanum 


Vagina 
Ventricle ' 


Verteèebræ 


Veèeſica 
Vi\ſcera 
Viſion 
Urreters 
Urethra 


Urinous 


U'terus 
U'terine 
Uvea 
Uwvula 


Zygoma 
PHYSIE. 


A\bluents 


| Abſorbents 


Abſtergent 
Acouſtics 


j 
iS a a— 


A*craſy 
Zeylops 


Agrypny 


Fl rte 
mulet 


1 dene 


Ancy 
te m 
Angina 


: Anglicus 


Anhelus 
Arnodyne 
Antidote 


| Apella 


Apepſy 
A phony 

A phoriſm 
A poſteme 
Appetite 
Arcànum 


_ | Archzus 


Arthritis 
Ary'thmos 
Aſtringents 


Ataàxy 
Athletic 


A tony 


 A*trophy 


Balſamics 
Bèchica 
Bulimy 
Cachèctic 
Cachexy 
Caducus 


{ Cylenture 


Capiſtrum 


| Garbuncle | 
Cardiac 


— — 
— OG — — — 
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Cardiac . 


Ca"ricous 


Caries. 


Caro'li 


Ca"runcles 


Coma 


Catha'rtics 
Catheter 
Catholic 


Cauꝭtery 


Cepha' lics 


Ciru'men 


Chira'gra 


5 Chloroſis 


Cho"logogues 
Cho'lera 
Chymoſis 
Civ catrize 
Cica'trix - 
Cæliac 
Co'nfluent 
Continent 
Co'rdials 
Corrector 
Coſme"tic 
Cri'tical 


_ Cru'dity | 


Cycliſcus 
Denta'gra 
De'ntifrice. 


Detergents 
Draclyfm 


Digeſtive 
Dilubents 
Dilu'tors 


Dy ſcraſy 
Dy ſpepſy 


Die ſury 
Eephra ctic 
Amed tic 
Empiric 
Ende mie 


E nema 


E pithem 
Erratic - 
Euchraſy 
Eury'thmus 
aner 
upnœa 
Eu'pory 


i 
{ 


| Euſa'rcos. 
| Euttaxy 


'Eu u'tropby _ 


Exanguis 


Excre ſſence 


Feobrifuge 


' Finſtula 
Formula 
Friction 


b 


”- 


[Ganglion 


Glaucoma 
Glaucoſis 
Gona Sn 8 


Grave d 


Gu ee | 
, Gymnaſtics 


Hœmatops 


- | Hee morrhage 


Helo'des 
Hepa'tic 


| Hernia 
| Hippuris 


« 


1 Hircol 
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| Dyſpnce'a 


Hy'dragogue 
Hydro pic 


| Hydrovties - 


Hypno ties 
Hyſte ric 


| FHyſtefrics | 


Jatros 

T'Eterics 

: PEterus 

| Iiac 
Immatubre 

| Tmpotence 
Impre gnate 
12 5 
Impu'b | 
Inciders 

| Incubus 
 Influent 
Pngenit 


Invalid 


Iſchæma 
I'(chias - 
Iſchury 
Laſſitude 
Latitude 
Laxative 
Lentigo 

| Le"prof * 


Leptuntics 


 Letha'rgic 


| Le*thargy 


 Leucoma 


Libido 


Liꝰgature 

Li' ads 

Lo'chia 

' Lumba'go 
Lu'natic 
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 Lanatic 
Luanacy _ 
Luxated 
Ly 'nceus 
Ma'cule 
Ma lady 
Malignant 
Mania 
Medicate 
Medicine 
Melofis 
 Melotis 


Menſtryal 


Me'thodus - 
Mivnera | 
 Mochlia 
Monaorchis 
Morbilli 
Martilate 
My'opy_ 


Narcoëtics 


Narcoſis 
Naùſea 
Ne bbule 
Nephritis 

| Nephri'tics 
 Neuro'tics 
Ny ctalops 
Obſtetrix 
O'bftruents 
O*culift 
Odontics _ 
CEdema 
Ophthalmy 


Ophthalmics 


O'piates 
. Ozzna 


| Panada 


_ | Paracme _ 
Pa roxyſm 


Pathema 
Patient 
Pectorals 
Pelican 

| Pepaſmos 

| Peracute 
Period 
Pernio 

' Phimoſis 
Ppblegmatic 


| Phlegmone 


| Phlogovis 
Phlyctæ na 
Phrebnitis 
Phygethlon 
Phy ' ſical 
Pletnitude 
Plero' tics 

| Ple"thora 
Ple*thoric 
Pleùritis 


| Plenrify 


| Podagra 
| Po'lypus. 


] Preſbytzs 


Priapiſna' 
is wp 
rognohs 
Progna"ſtics 
Erotràctor 
Prurigo 


| Pruritus 


Pſo"rica 
Ptarmica | 
E 5 


, 


| 


Pty Joſis 
Pty ſmagogue 


| Pargatives 


Parulent 
Pid'ftule 
Piſftulous - 
Putrify 
Pycno'tics 
Pyro tics 
Rachitis 


Rabnula 
Regimen 


| Repellents 
| Reſolvents 


Rheùmatiſm 
 Ripeners 
 Sa"bulous 
Sa"native 
Sanguifuge 
Santes 
Sanity 
Sarcoma 
Sarcoſis 
Saxifrage 
Scabies 
Schibtroma 


© | Schirroſis 


Sclero"tics. 
Scorbutics. 


Scorbùtus 
| Scro*phula 


I Secundine 


| Sls 
| Singultus: 
Si nuous 


Solùtive 


— 


b Spaſmo dics | i j 
opatula ĩ 
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Spa tula 
Specillum 
Spe culum 
Sphabcelus 
Sphaꝰceliſm 
Spiracules 
 Sple®netic 
Spora dic 
Spuͤrious 
Squinaney 
Stegnoſis 
Stegno*tics 


- Stigmata 


Stoma"chics 
Strangury 
Subſtitute 
Subſuͤltus 
Succubus 
Suͤffitus 
Sympathy 
Sy ncope 
Syndrome 
Sy noch os 
_ Sy'atheſis 
Syphilis 
Tenia © 


Tenèſmus 
Tentigo 
Tebrebra 
Terminthus 
Teèrtian 
Tetanus 
Thermaänties 


Thoabcics 


Tinea 
Tormina 


et IE DN ESSE ** —— 
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| Toxica. 
Traumi'tics 
Tabercles 


{ Turgeſcence 


Ty mpany 
Tyroſus 
Va'letude 

Ve*nery 


_ | Vermifuge 
| Verruca 


Verrucous 
Vertigo - 


+} Virulent 


Ulcerous - + 


| Vo"mica 


Vo mitive 


7 


- | Xerantics 


) 


. Xerodes 
; 


Acetum 
Arigo 
Etites 
greſta 
Alcali 


I Aluhali 
Taraàntiſm 


A'lcaheft 
| Allchymiſt 
} Alchymy 
Alcohol 

Alembicx 


I | Algaret 
| A*ludels 


A*nodyne 


ö A*pozem 5 


Argentum 
Armena 


| Prnarmacr. 
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A'rſenic 


| A'thanor 


Balneum 


{ Bdellium 
Benjamin. 4 


Be zoar 


Bitùmen 


Buty rum 
Cab lomel 
Capivi 
Carina 
 Cardomoms. 
Caſſia. 
Ci'techu 
Caꝰtaplaſm 
Ceroma 
Chalcànthum 
Chry'ſtalize 
Chy*mical 
Chy*miſtry: 
Cinnabar 


Cinnamon 
| Cohobate _ 


Colcothar 
Conſi'ſtence 
Corrector 
Crucible 
Cucùpha 


[Cucùrbit 


Cùüreuma 
Diaclyſm 


I Dianthus 


Digefter 


| Eclegma 
Elixir 


Emplaſter 


Ebpithem 
Flu xion 


14 5 


Fluüxion 
Fra nkincenſe 
Fuſion” 
Ga'langals 
 Ga'lbanum 
Ga'rgariſm 
Gentian 
Gua'tacum 
Gauttela 
Herme'tic 
Hiera 
Hy*dromel -- 
IT ſinglaſs 
Jupiter 
La mbatives 
Landanum 
Lemnian 
Lebvigate 
Li*niment - 
Lotion 
Ma'rmalade 
Medicine 
Melilot 
Menſtruum 
Mercury 
_ Mi*thridate 
Maorſuli 
Oleum 
Opium 
O'rpiment 
Oxycrate 
- * O'\xymel- 
Pana'da 
Pa'ſtilli 
Pe ſſary 
Pharmacy 
Pharmacum 


' 


| Re\ſidence 


1 


Phoſphorus 


Poma'tum 


| Pomegra*nates 


Pompho'lix 


Po tion 


Principles 
Quickſilver 
Quiddany 
Quiddeny 
Quinquina 
Quinteſcence 
Ra dula 
Raſure 
Regiſter. 
Re"gulus 


Re ſinous 
Ro"tulae * 
Sa\ccharum 


Sa'ccuh - 
Sandarach 
Sa'rcocol 
Sa ſſafras 
Saturnus 
Sca'mmony 
Spagi ric 
Spaꝰgiriſt 
Spa"tula 
Species 
Stra"tify 
Sublimate 
Tabella 


Ta marinds 


Fra gacantir 
Trochi ſci 


Turmeric 


hl 
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| Pime'nto 


1 


{ A\nnular 


| Bra'nchery 


| - Finſtulous 
Foliage 


6 


| Abſorbent 


{ Ca"talins 


Me chaniſm 


— 


| Tarpentine : 
Ve'rdigreaſe 
Vinegar 
Vibtriol 
Voblatile 


Bor AN x. 


Ace tous 
Aliment 


Annulus 
Abpices 
Aquatic 
Botany 


Calices 


Cre nated 
Cuͤticle 
Do ſcõide 
Embryo 
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Empa'lement 4 
Evergreens 1 

Exotic „ 
Farina | 


Feciindate 


Ge®heſis 
Gra*"nulous _ 
Imprègnate 
Lacteals 7 


i Neaaine 


* Mu 


* —— — 
— ane 
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Nectarine 


Seèrrated Tuͤbera 
Ovary Si liquæ T aberoſe 
Pellicle Si“ liquous Tuͤberous 
Pennated Stabmina Veſſicles 
Perfidolss Stellated Ve'getate 
Petala Submarine Umbrella 
Radicle Trachez. / 
© CHAT ah 
words of Four Syllables. 
ANATOMY. | Broncho"tomy | Cuboides 
I | Buccinator + | Cuti'cula 
Abomiaſus | Calcineus Cynodentes 
Acromium ; Calvaria Deltoides 
 Adepoſum _ | Capillary Dentiꝰtion 
Aliformes +. | Cartilago | Diarthroſis 
Alveoli CCarunculæ  Dia"ftole 
Anatomy | Caftration | Dia"fſtricus 
Anconæ us | Cerebellum Dige'ſtion _ 
Andro"tomy | Chorides Dilatöres 
Annuèntes | Ciliare Diſſection 
Andmphalous | Clavi'culz Difſſi milar 
Anta“ goniſts | Clingides Diſtèenſion 
Antitenar Coccygaeus | Diſtraction 
Apo"phyfis Conarion” | Diplicature 
Arinea | Condyldbma - | Dura-Mater 
Areèola Conglo*merate | Elevator 
Aftra"galus | Conniventes Enarthrofts 
Anditor: Conftriftores | Enfiformis 
Anfeufte | Coronalis Epic lic 
Axillary Coronary Epidermis 
Baſilica Corrugàtor | Epigaſtrum 
Baſilare | Cribriforme | Epiglottis 
Bifurcated | Cubiforme | Epi'phyſis 
Brachiœ us | Cubitce'us : Epi- 


—— — ny OS — 


— — nts, et —— —— — IO 
* 


—— — re ye One 


en em — 
» 


3 


Epiploſis Me tatarſus 
Erythreides | Milliary 
Ethmöbdes Motòrii 
Excretion Mucronàtum 
Extensvres | Mylogloflum - 
Fallopian Myo"logy 
Faſcialis  Myo"to 
Folli'culus Myrtifo'rmes 
Glenoides Neurology 
. Hyoides | Neuro"tomy 
Hypogaſtrie Nutriꝰtion 
Hypo thenar Obe ſity 
Incisores Obliquus 
_Inglavies Obrurato'res 
Inguinalis  CEſo"phagus 
Intè gument Omo'plata 
Intercoſtal Orbibcular 
Involucrum | Ovaàriaa 
Lachrymate | Panni'culus 
+ Lamboi'des Parago ge 
Lati ſſimus Paraſtate + 
Levatòres Parenchyma 
Longiſlimus | Paro*tydes- 
Eumbricales Pectinceus 
Malleolus _ | PecQtoralis 
Mammiformes | Perforitus 
Mammillary | Periftaltic 
Mandibbula Peronæ'us 
Maſtöi' des Phlebo tomy 
Maxi'llary Pinealts 
Meconium . Pingue'do 
Mediànum Pitùita 
Membranoſus Pi*tuary 
Meſaræ um Politer us 
Me ſoglòſſi Præcordia 
Me ſo-Ple uri Præpdtium 
| Me"tacarpus Produ ction 


* 


— 


— 
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| Pronato'res 


Ptotuberance 
Pſychology 
Ptery"gium 


| Pulmonalis 


Pulmonary 


Pyriformis 


Radiæ us 
Ranwares 
Renue'ntes 


Retibculum 


Retracto'res 


 Rhomboides 
 Ro\ftrifornus 
| Sacrolymbus. - 
Sagittälis 
Salvatella 


Sartorius 


Schaphöb des 


Sclero ticaa 


Scorbiꝰculus 
Scutiforme 


Secre tion 


| Semilunar - 


Sigmöbdes 
Sphenöbdes 
Spheröõdes 
Spirà cula 


Spongiòſum 


Spangöides 
Styliformis 
Stylogloſſus 
Styloides 
Subclavian 
Sublingual 
Synarthroſis 
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emporalis 
Thyroides 
Ti biæ us 
Töbialis 
Trachòꝭ tomy 
Tranſverſalis 
Trapèzius 
Tricùſpides 
Trochleàres 
Trochöides 
Vaginalis 
Varicoſum 
Vermibcular 
Veſt'cule 
Veſtibulum 
Virivlia © 

_ Umbi'licus 
Umbivlical 
Xiphoides 


P HYSIC. 
Abaptiſton 
Abortion 
Abraſion 
Accèſſion 
Acibdulæ 
Acmà ſticos 
Acrocordon 
Adenoſus - 
Adftrictory 
Affection 
Aloe tics 
Alò phecy 
A'\lteratives. 
 Amauroſis 


Amblyopy 


Ambroſia 
Anabaſis 


| Anabrdſis 
Anarrhœa 


Anaſarcha 
Andrey 


Anteme tics 


Anthelmintics 
Aperients 


_ | A\polepfis 


| A*poplexy 


} Apo'ſtaſis 


Apo'ſtraphe 
| Apparatus 
Apyrexy 
Araneus 
Archiator - 


Aſcarides 

Afﬀinduus 

| Atherdma 
Balbaties 


Broncho"tomy 
Cacozthes 
Caco"chymy 


| Caſarius 


| Callo'fity 
Carcinoma 


| Cardialgy | 


| Catagme"tic 
| Catalepſis 


Aroma tic 


Borboringmus 
Bronchocèle 


Carmi'natives 
I Caſtration 


BOOK 

| Catame'na 
Cathæbreſis 

| Cephalalgy 
{ Chirargery 
Cirſocele 
Collivquative 


Complexion 
Conception 
Conge ſtion 
Conſolidate 
Conſùmption 
Contagion 
Conti*nual _ 
_ | Contorfion 

| Contraction 
Contùſion 
Convaleſcenee 
| Convulfion- 
Corro"borate 


Corruption 


Cutaneous 
Cymatodes 
Cynanthropy 
| Cynode'tus 
Cy*norexy 

_ | Cyſto"tomy 
| Debivlity 
Declenſion 
Defe'nſative 
| Defluxion 
Deje ction 
Deliꝰquium 
Delirium 
Delibrious 

| Denta'rius 

| Denti*tion 


- Deobs. 


Commettica 


25 6 
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Leucorrhæ a 


Dedbſtruents | Gomphiaſis 
Defſi'ccative Gonorrœa 
Diabetes Hæmaptõic 
Diagnoſtic | Halmyrodes ' _ 
Diate"tic _ Helminthagogue 
Diarrhœa  Hemicrany 
Diatheſis Hemi*plegy _ 
Diſcatients Homo tonos 
Diureꝰ tic Hydàtides 
Dogmabtica | Hydrocele 
Dogma®tici ' Hydropege 
Dy ſentery Hydrò phoby 
Ecchymöſis Hydrophthalmy 
_ Effloreſcence | Hygiaſtic 
Ejection  Hygiea 
Embryulcus , 
Emmenagogues| Hyperoriſis 
_ Emollients bee 
Empyèma ypoſtaſis 
Ephe'mera | Impe*tigo 
Epide mic Tmplicated 
Epilepſy . Incarnatives 
Epi*phora Indarating 
Epiſpaſtic Infection 
Epulotic Infi'rm. 
Eruption Injection 
Eſcharo"tics | Inquietude 
Exanthema Insania 
Exopthalmy Intention 
Exòſtoſis | Intermittent 
Expanſion Intumeſcence 
Expectorate . | invaleſcence 
Extraftion -| Inve"terate_ 
Extrineous {| Inviftion 
Exùſtion [ Iſchia"tic 
Font culus Iſchurebtics. 
Geſtation. | | 


| LeQualis 


55 


F 


Lientery 


| Limo"machy 


Limo"logy _ 
Lipo"thymy 
Lithiaſis 


| Lithontriptics 
| Litho"tomy _ 
| Litho"tomifſt 


Luxation 


| Eycanthropy 


Lycoides 


Lypi"ria 


Malaàſia 


| Mariſmodes 


Medicaſter 


' Me"dicated. 


Medicinal 
Medi cament 


| Mela nagogues 
Melancholy 


Melanchòlic 
Melicèris 
Mentulagra. 
Mercurials. 
Meta"baſts. 
Metaptoſis _ 


- Metaſtaſis 


Metbo'dica 
Metho'dict - 
Modiolus 
Mondo'culus. 


Mortiꝰferous 
Non-nàturals 


Obléſion ; 
Obſtruction 
Odontalgy 


Orthopnæ a 
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Orvietan 
Palindromy 
Palliative 
| Panaàcea 


— — 
Patho"l 

| | Perbclafis | 

TJ Perirrha*a 

Perizdma 
Petechize 
Petechial 
Phaged'cena 
Pha nic 
Philiatros 
Phyſician 
Pollution 
Prediction 
Procatartic 

| Procataàrxis 

] | Proflavium 

| 5 N 


1 7” * > n — . | 
* 
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r 


; Puerpera | 
4 Pureition 
++ Quoodian : 
| 4 Recrudèſcence 

| RefeQion | 
BM 3 


|| Orthop 


Retention | Tyriafis 
IRevulſion Varidtz 

Roſcòdlæ Venereal 
'RuMition Vo"mitory 
Salacious IVolneraries 
Sà lutary Xerophthalmy 
Sarcocèle ; 3 
Sat y riaſm | PHARMACY, 
Sceloty'rbe | | 

| Scia"tica | Ablation 

Sclerò phthalmy Amalgamate 
| Screation Anga licus 
Scrotocèle Antihe ctic 
Secèſſion Aromaẽꝰ tic 
Secretion Benedictum 
Semimares Benedictus 

| Sero'fity Brefi lium 

| Setaceum JCanthà rides 

Solàtion [Cafſimunair 

| Somni"ferous Caſtore um 

| Somnolency | Catho"licon 

] Spaſmo"Jogy |] Ceration 

| Staphyloma |} Cereleeum 

| Stea"toma = | Chaly"beate : 

| Steri"lity | Colly*rium , 

| Sububeres [Colo*phony 

| Succuffion Confe ction 
Sudoriꝰfics | Corallinum 
Suffüſion Deco ction 
Suppurative | Deli'quium 
Suppre ſſion Dephlegmated 
Tarantati 1Dia? chylon 
Tena"cula. | Diape' nte 
| Terebellum | Diaprinum 

Therapeutics Diaſe'na _ e 
Tracho tomy Digeſtion _ x 
Transfafion | Elixerate 


Empy- 
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Empyre uma | Preci'pitate. 
Emullſion Pyrotèchny 
Euphorbium Recipient 
Expre ſſion Remèdium 
Extraction Saga penum 
Filtration Sarſaparil 
Fixation I. Solu tion 
PFlui dity | Fre 
Hydra "gyrum Tabula tum 
Hypociſtis Tacabmahac 
Infuſion 'Teſta'ceous 
Injedtion — | Theriaca 
Lixiwvium Vermilion 
Lixivvial  Volatilize 
IIC . 
Ma'giftery. BorANx. 
Mani"pulus Acetary 
Mechoacan Amphi b: ous 
Meconium | Ano"malous 
 Medi*cament | Ape*talous 
_ Mercu'rials | Bacci\ferous 
Mille pedes _ | Callculary 
 Myro'balans Capillary 
Offibcinal | Ca"pilated 
Oli*banum | Coni'ferous 
Opodeldoch | Coty"ledon 
Opo"panax | Culmi'ferous 
Parmaſitty ¶ Deciꝰduous 
Paſſula tum |} Dipetalous 
Pharmacopæ ius] Elabborate 
Philo nium Flori ferous 
Populneon Foliature 
Poterius Galea ted 


| Jerma"phrodite 


Ind i"genous 
Inoculate 
Ino ſculate 


I. Julio ferous 


La'biated - 


| LaQti'ferous 


Legu'minous 
Maturity 
Medu'llary 


Miniature 


Monoſpermous 


Nutri*tion 
Orga"nical 
Parenchyma-. 
Parchchymous 
Perennial 


Perianthum 
Phytology 


Plantation 


Poly ſpermous 


Pom ferous 
Pruni'fetous 


Quinquepartite 


Retibcular 
Sionuated 
Stami*neous 
Stellated 


J erreftrial 


Trica) 'pfular 
Tripebtalous 
Ve"getable 


| Vegetative 


: CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Wards of Five Syllables. © 


ANATOMY, 


Aceta"bulum 


Adeno graphy 


Albugi nea 


Allentöies 


Alvearium 
Amatori1 


Anzaſtomafis 
Anthropology 
Anticàrdium 


Aphrodiſia 
Apo neuroòſis 
Araàchnöides 


Baſioglòſſum 


Canaliculus 
Canicibdium 
Ceratogloſſus 
Ceratoides - 
Cineritious 


Circulation 


Coracoides 
Cotyle dones 
Cuniefòrme 
Decuſſation 
Deferèntia 
Deglutꝭ tion 
Dilatation 


Elythroides | 


Embryo tomy 
Emuͤnctories 


Entero"logy 


| Epididimis _ 


Epiſtrophæus 


Eructàtion 


I Expiraàtion 


| Extrava"fated | 


I Farciminalis 


SGalacto phorous 
| Gallina"ginis _ 


Gaſtero tomy 
Genera tion 


| Geniogloſhi -- 
| Gy næcomaſtyx 


Hypochondriac 


\ Hypoga'ſtrium 
| Hyſtero*tomy 


Infundi bulum 


Innomina tum 
Inſpira tion 
Interòſſei 
Interſpina les 


Laryngo tomy 
Longitudinal 
Mandibula res 
Marſupia lis 
Mediaſtinum 
Meditùllium 


Mefſariaca _ 


— 


_ I Meſenterium 
| Metaca'rpium 
| | Mucila"ginous 
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Muliebria 


Muliebria 
Naviculare 
Occipitales 
Odontöides 
Olecrànium 
Oſteo log 
Palpitätion 


Patièntiæ 


Pericàrdium 
Pericrànium 
Periòſteum 
Periſtrobmata 
Peritonæ um 
Perſpiràtion 


Pharyngo"tomy 


Preparantia 
Pterigöide 
Pyramidalis 
Pyrenöides 


Quadrageb mini 
Receptab culum 


Reſpirition 
Reticularis 
Sapièntiæ 


Semi-nervdſus 


Semi- ſpinàtus 


Subcutaneous  ' 


Subſcapularis 
Supercilium 
Supinatores 
Supraſpinatus 
Synaſtomaſis 
Thyröbdeæ 
Tranſpiràtion 
Triangulaäris 


ö 
{ 


| 


Enterocele - 
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| | Veſicularis _ eee 
| Zygoma"ticus' : 


PHYSIC. 


10 Acanta"bolus 


Alexipharmic 
Amputation 
Anacathartic 


Analogiſmus 


Anaplero'tics 


| Antepileptics 
Aphrodiꝰ ſia 


Apocatharſis 
Atte nuating 
 Buabonocele - -- 


| Cataphraàctica 


ClimaQte*rical 
Comitialis 
Complication 


| Cucurbi'tula - 
| Deleterious _ 


Dentiſcalpium 
Depi*l latory | 
Derivation 


| | Deſudition 


Diaphorèſis 
Diaphore ties 
Dilatation 
Dilatorium 
Diſlocation 


Embrocation 
Embryothlaſtes 
Eneorèma 


Enervaàtion 


Epicarpium 
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 Hypocatha'rfis 


| Inappetency | 


Epiceraſftic 


-Epiplocete 


EruQation 
Eryſi*pelas 
Exaltàtion 
Exoneiroſis 
Expiration 
Extirpation 


Extravàſated 


Gynæcomaſtos 
Hzmatocele 
Hzmatochy'fis 
Hæmorrhoides 
Hemera Jopy 

Here ditary 
Heterory thmus 


Hippocraꝰtica 


Hydroce"phale 
Hypercatharſis 


Hypochondriac 
Hyſteralgia 
Hyſterocele 
Jatraleiptes 
ITdiopathy 
Imbecillitß 


Incantation 
Incarna'tion 
Incòntinency 
Indication 
Inflammation 
Inſpira tion 
Inſtitùtions 
Intemperies 


— 
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_ Epicarpium 


Invo"| untary 
Irritation 


Itera rium 
Laryngoꝰ tomy 


Lectiſternium N 
Lucophlegmacy 
Matura tion 
Megaloſpla\nchnos 
Meningo"phylax 
Metaſy'ncriſis 
Minorabtiva 


Myopiaſis 


Odontagogos 


Omphalocele 


Operation 
Oſcita tion 
Pallia tion 
Paipita'tion 
Paracèntæſis 


Paracma ſticos 
Paracynanche 
{ Paraphimoſis 


Paraphrenitis 


| Parony*chia 


Pediluvium 
Perforation 
Periny'Ctides 
Perio"dical 


1 Periphi\moſis 


Peripneumony 
Peripyema 


bperiſy'ſtole 
| Perſpira'tion 


Peſtilential 

Pharmacèutica 

Phyſio gnomiſt 
er 


— 
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Phyſid 44 Ulcera tion 
3 : 

Phyſio l ogy 5 Nan 
Pneumatocele HO | 
Procidentia Ægyptiacum 
Pſychrolùſia  Amoniacum 
Pyreto"logy Antimonium 
Relaxation . Apo'thecary 
Repercittients Auripigmentum 
Reſpiration | Calamina'ris 
Retina"culum | Calcina'tion 
Revulſoria I | Carpobalſamum 

Roborantia Cerefa ction 
Salivation | Cohoba'tion 
Salivantia Colliqua'tion - 
Satyriaſis Compoſi tion 
Segregation Crepita tion 
Semeiòtica Dealba tion 
Semitèrtian Decanta'tion 
Sideration Deflagra tion 
Soporbferous 'Dephlegmitition 
Spermatocele Depura tion 

| Stenothoraces Deſpuma tion 
' Sternutation |: Detona'ti 
Sternutitories. | Diacaflia 
Subcutaneaus þ Pain 

Succeda neum | Diaſcordium 
Succuſſa tion |  Diagri dium 
Suffoca'tion  Diatra"gacanth 
Subpeda'nea  - | Diſpenſa'tion 
Supplarta'lia Diſpenſatory - 
Suppura'tion Diſſolùtion 
Tempera'ntia Diſtilla tion 
Titilla'tion Ebullition 
Typhomania Elaterium 
Veſica tion, | EleQuary 
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94 
| Ele ctuary 


Elixàtion 


Exaltition 
Exhalation 


Fermentation 
 Fomentation 


Fulmina'tion . 
Fumiga'tion 
Ichthyoco'lla 


Inhuma tion 


Inſola tion 


Laboratory 


Leviga tion 
Liquefa'ction 
Macera'tion 
Malaxa'tion - 

M aſticatory 
Nicotia na 
Oleoſa ccharum 
Operation 


Opobalſamum 
Oxycroceum 
Oxyrrhodium 


Pentapha'rmacon 
Pharmaco'l ogy 


Pharmacopæ ia 


Pha rmacopæius 


Pharmacopoliſt 


Prepara'tion 
Reſ ure ction 


—_— 
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Rhodoſsccharum 
Sublima'tion 
Suppo"ſitory 
Tranſmuta tien 
Tritura tion 


4 Terebinthina 


BOT AN x. 


Botano logy 
Corymbi'ferous 


Circulation . 
Generation 


Gymnodiſpe'rmous 
Impregna'tion 
Laci\niated 


Longitu'dinal 


| | Monepe"talous 
{| Multifi"liquous 


Perſpira'tion 


{ Pentape'talous 


Propaga'tion 
Teſtiꝰculated 
Tetrapeꝰtalous 
Trifo liated 


Vaſculi'ferous : 


I Vegetation 
| Umbelli'ferous 


Verticillated 
Umbi licated 
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Sty lopharynge us 


Words of Six, Seven and Eight Hllables. 
ANATOMY. Su ccenturiate 
8 Veſpertilio num 
Accelerato res 5 
Arteriobtomy PAT 
Articula'tion 1 - : 
Aryten6i'des Adiapne uſtia 
Aryten6ide'us Adulteraꝰ tion 
Chylifica'tion Alexite rial 
Cricothyröbdes Antaphrodiꝰ ſiac 
Cunieformia Aphrodiſiacum 
Excoria tion Attenua tien 
Gaſterocne mium Dacryopbe bos 
Gaſterocne mii Deoppilatory 
Hyorhryoi des | Elephantiaſis 
Indignatorius Evacuaꝰ tion 
Inoſcula tion | Exacerbaꝰ tion 
Manducato'rit Exanima'tion. 
Meſenteribaca Excoria tion 
Periſtaphili'nus Exinani tion 
Pteriſtaphylini Exulceraꝰ tion 
Ramifica tion Idioſy ncraſy 
Sanguifica' tion Ingravida tion 
Semimembrano\ſus Inocula\tion 
Seſamõib dea Itinera rium 
Sphe nopharynge uns lMortifica tion 
Sphenopalati nus Noli-me-tangere 
Ste rnohyöi des Pandicula tion 
Ste rnothyröi'des Pedicula tion 
| Scarification 
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Scarification | Mundifica'tion 
Sophiſtica tion Pha'rmacochy”mi 
Superfoeta'tion ; Precipitation 

; Pulveriza tion 

PRARMACT, | Purifica tion 
Rectifica tion 
f e eee Redintegra tion . 

Amalgama tion. Refribgeratory 
Caryocoſtinum | Regenera'tion 
Chryſtaliza'tion Reſuſcita'tion 
Clarification Reverberatory 
Coagula tion Sophiſtica tion 
Decrepita tion Stratifica tion 
Deflagra tion 5 5 
Diacatho li con T6 
Diacora'llion BOTANY. 
Diacydonium | ; 
Edulcora'tion " Aſpenfoliate 
Eleoſa ccharum | Enangioſpermous 
Evapora'tion 'Gra"minifoliate 
Incorpora'tion 'Papiliona'ceous 
| ä | | Ra'mifica tion 


2 


Words 18 Seven wr 


Ax ATOMY; 


Còracobra chià lis 
Dearticula tion 
Geniohyoiderus 
Mylohyoidceus 
Baer ne. 


1 


|| Exarticulwtion | 


Hy ſteromatòcia 
Sea rifieatòrium 
Valetudina rian 


— 
—— 


PHARMACY. 


+ 
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h EN. PHARMACY: | 
Alcoholiaæ tion I ũRevivificàtion 


Wards of Eight Hllables. 
Ge e 
Coracohy'oideus 


Sphenopterigopalatinus : 
Cricoarytendideus f Thy'coarytznoides 
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RUDIMENTS 
OF 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


P A TF. . 


F T E R the Scholar has attain'd to he Art 
A of the true Pronunciation and Spelling of 
Fords; he is next to be inſtructed in the 
Art of Miriting, and Speaking every Word according 
to the preſent eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom Y the Engliſh Tongue, 
In order to this, we muſt diſtinguiſh Words into 
their reſpective Kinds or Claſſes, and then conſider 
the Accidents of each, which is the eſſential Part of 
GRAMMAR, in every Language. | 
Words are rightiy referr'd to four general Claſſes, 
Viz, I. Such as.denote' Things by Nature, which 
are called Nouns or NAMEs; as a Houſe, a Tree, 
a Man, a Horſe, &c. 2. Such as expreſs ACTION 


or PASSION, as I love, to be loved, and theſe are 
called, VERBS of AFFIRMATION. 3. ouch as 
denote the Way or Manner of doing or ſuffering ; 


as ſwiftly, flewly, rightly, wiſely, &c. which are 
called ApVERBS. 4. Particles, or ſuch fmall 
Words as ſerve to connect others together, in 


forming any Erd 7en or Sentence. Of which in 
Order. 
J. Of | 


The RUDIMEN TS, &. og. 
I. Of NOUNS. 


Nou, or the Name of a Thing, is of two 
11 Sorts, vi. 1. Thoſe which denote the Sub- 
ject, or Thing itſelf, as A Man, a Hor ſe, Fohn, &c. 
and theſe are uſually call'd Sub/antives. 2, Thoſe 
which denote the Properties or Qualities of Things, 
as good, tall, fwift, &c. but as theſe require to be 
join'd with the Nouns, as a good Man, a ſwift 
Horſe, &c. ſo they are called Noun- Adjefives, or 
bars 9? ns et a 
 SUBSTAN TLVES are diſtinguiſhed into proper and 
common. Proper Names, are ſuch as denote the In- 


di vidual of any Species; as John, Sarah, Dobbix, 


Severn, &c. Common Names, denote the Kinds or 
Species, as a Man, a Horſe, a River, &c. 1 
As proper Names denote Perſons, fo thoſe which 
we make Uſe of to denote the threefold Diſtindtions 
of Perſons, are in a peculiar Manner expreſſed, and 


call'd PRONOUNS; and theſe are different, accord- 


ing as the Perſons we ſpeak of are of the ſingular or 
plural Number, that is, as they are one, or mare. 
than an, 1 5 5 ws 
When we ſpeak of ourſelves, it is call'd the fi 
Perſon; and if we are but one, the Pronoun is 7; 
if more, we. If we ſpeak immediately 10 4 Fer 


ſon, we call that the ſecond Perſon; and the Pro- 


noun. is thou, if, Aingular, and ye, in the plural 
Number. Laſih; if we ſpeak of a Perſon or Thing, 
it is called the third Perſon; and the Pronoun in the 
Singular, if it be a Male, is he; if a Female, ſbe; 

if neither (or of no Gender) we ſay 11. But in the 
plural Number, the Pronoun is they, whether of tbe 
Maſculine, Feminine, or Neuter Gender. LET 


DOT ON Im 


Fox, Foxes; Church, Churches, Buſh, Buſbes. Very 
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In Nouns or NA MES, we diſtinguiſh 5 ak 
from the ſingular Number, by adding (5) to the latter 
generally, As a Horſe, Ark; River, Rivers; 
Word, Words, &c. But if the Singular ends in (x) 
(ch) ( 7 ); then (es) is added to form the Plural, 


often the Plural is form d by (en) as Ox, Oxen;. 


Man, Men; Brother, Brethren , Chick, Chickine; 


Thoſe Names which end the Singular in (/) or ( fe) 
form the Plural by (ves) as C40 40% Calves; Loaf, 
Lo ves; . Leaves; gs: Raum; 5 Wi ife, 
Niue, &c. _ 

But in forming the Plural, there.is peas) Iregu- 
larity in our Tongue, for many Words can be re- 


duced to no Rule at all, as will appear 15 the n 
ing Table. 


— 


Singular Plural. | ane Plural. 


Die, Die ere der 
Mouſe Mice Pack T . 
Pie Lie Penny; | men 


S Geeſe 


In many Words we Sb no o Diferexice of hams 
ber, as in Sheep, Deer, Fern, Hoſe, Swine, &c. 
Sometimes we find no fingular Number to Words; 
as Aſhes, Bellows, Lungs, Tongs, Wages,” Breeches, 
Sciſſars, Snuffers, &c, And ſome have no Plural; 
as the Names of. Countries, Cities, Rivers; alſo of 


V irtues and Vices ; of Metals, Herbs... and Corn. 


The Diſtinction of Gender in Engliſh, is general 
by different Words, as in the ys 


Maſculine Feminine. ' Maſculine \ Feminine 5 


„„ Man Woman 
„ INT Queen 


Brother Siſter 3 ' Laſs 7 
Maſculine 
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Maſculine Feminine. Maſculine 3 


doe . Ewe 
Bull Cow © Maſter h Miſtreſs 
Bullock Heifer Wizard Witch 
+ BetK':_ ©. Hen. © Lan aA 
' Father Mother Nephew Niece 
Dog 1 | Bitch Dtag Hind 


But hams wks the Feminine, by adding ( 60 to 
the Maſeuline ; ; as Lion, Lioneſs; Actor, Aetreſs; 
Duke, Dutcheſs; Heir, Heireſs; Poet, Poeteſs, &c. 


And a few by adding (ix) as Admin;firatrives Exe- 
cutrix, Direfrix, &C. | 
Nou xs are applied in fix different Reſpects, com- 
monly called the Caſes of Nouns, viz. The Nomi na- 
tive, the Genitive, the Dative, the' Accuſative, the 
T ocative, and the Ablative. 
-- The Nominative Caſe, is that wherein we barely 
name the Thing, and is known by the Particle the, or 
a; as the Man, a Houſe, &c. 
The Genitive Caſe, 1 is that which denotes Pr obe ty 
or Poſſeſſion, and is known by the Particle (/); as 
the Wiſdom of Solomon; the Harmony of Sounds, &c. 
Ihe Dat ve Caſe, denotes the giving or doing of 
ſomething to a Perſon or Thing; and is known b 


the Particle (fo) as to ſwear Allegiance to the King, 

{ Glory to God in the higheſt, &c, 

"oY Ide Accuſative Caſe, is that which immediately - 

f follows the Verb, and is the Subject of its Action 
or Affirmation; as I read the Book, 1 make a Pen, 

1] write a Sentence, &c. 


The Vocative Caſe, is that which calls upon a per- 
ſon or Thing, and is known by the Exclamation 


(0/7) as, to you, O Men, I call; how manifold are 
thy Works, O Lord! &. 


The Ablative Caſe, is known by the Prepoſitions q 
55 with, through, for, gs by, than, &c. All ; 
15 £2 which 


j 1 
. 
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thine; this Age of ours, the Houſe of yours, a1." 6 
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which Caſes in both Numbers, are here breed 
48 below, | 


Singu ar. - Pl al. 


Nom. A Man „„ 

en. Of a Man O the Men 
Dat. To a Man To the Men 
Aecuſ. The Man The Men 
Voc. O Man ; O Men 
Ail. From the Man From the Men. 


But the Genitive Caſe i is moſt commonly (and in- 


deed moſt elegantly) expreſſed by (g) with an Apo- 


{trophy () added to the Noun; thus we ſay, Man's 
Nature, inftead of the Nature of Aan, Peter's 


Book, for the Book of Peter. 


The PRONOUNS in all the Caſes : after the Nomi- 
native, take a different Form, en to the fol- 


lowing Diagram. 

Singular. Wa 5 Plural. f # 

„ „ $Þ 

IN I. thou, he, ſhe, We, ye, hey 


Gen. Of me, thee, him, her, Of us, you, them 
Dat. To me, thee, him, her, To us, you, them 
Accuſ. me, thee, him, her, us, you, them 


Voc. O me, thou, . 


Aol. From me, thee, him, ber, From us, you, * ona 


The adje@ive Pronouns denoting our Perner or 


Poſſeſſion, are in each Perſon in the Nominative Caſe, 


before the Noun, my, thy, his, in the Singular; and 


in the Plural, our, your, their; as my Book, thy 


Book, &c. But after the Noun, we change my and 


thy, into mine and thine; and add (5) to the above 


Plurals ; as that, Book of mine, that Tongue of 
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The Interrogatives 'who, for a Perſon, and what 
for a Thing, make whom after the Verb, and in 
every Caſe but the Nominative, and the Genitive 
Plural whoſe. The Indicative Pronouns this, that, 
in the Singular, make theſe and thoſe, in the Plural. 
The firſt points to any Thing near or preſent ; the 

other to Things remote or abſent. a 
In Adjectives, or Names of Quality, there are 
comparative Degrees of their Signification; and theſe 
we diſtinguiſh into three, viz. 1. The fimple or 
poſitive Degree, as hard, ſoft, white, ſwifi, &c. 
where the Quality is only barely mention'd. 2. The 
comparative Degree, where we ſpeak of it compara- , 
tively, and this we form by adding (er) to the Poſi- 
tive; as harder, ſofter, whiter, ſwifter, &c. 3. The. 
ſuperlative Degree, where we expreſs the higheſt 
Degree of Quality poſſible, and this is done by the 
Termination (%); as harde/?, ſofteſt, white}. ſtoi fteſt; 
but in Compariſon of Adjectives there is great irre- 
n and the different Degrees are expreſſæd by 
ſo many different Words; as goed, better, bejt ; 
Bad, worſe, worſt; and very often we conipare by 
the Words more, moſt; as bright, more bright, mast 
bright. We alſo increaſe or diminiſh, the two 
firſt Degrees by the Words more, much, very, little, 
"&c. As known, much known, little known; larger, 
much larger, little larger, very large, very much 
larger, &C. | . 


1 


* 


II. Of VERBS. 


E RBS are diftinguiſh'd into ave, and paſ< 
'VY five; the firſt denoting 410n, as I love; the 
other Paſſion or Suffering the Action; as I am loved, 
In both Kinds, we conſider the following Accidents, 
viz. Perſon, Number, Mood and Tenſe. 5 


* 


y 
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By the Perſon of a Verb, we mean no more than 
thoſe particular Terminations, by which the Perſon 


acting or ſuffering in each Number is denoted ; as 


love, thou loveſt, he loveth, or loves, &c. As to 
Number, that follows of Courſe in Verbs; for the 

Agent muſt be one or more; but the Plural, in our 
Language, is wholly 9 by the perſonal Pre- 


204ns we, ye, they. 
The Moops or Mopzs of ſpeaking are, in 


our Tongue, no more than Four, viz. 1. The In- 
dicative Mood, which barely indicates the Action 


without Regard to the Manner how ; as I love, thou 


readeft, he heareth, they walk, Kc. 2. The Sub- 
Junttive Mood, is that in which the Verb is ſubjoin'd 


to, or depends on ſome other Verb in the Sentence; 
as, you will repent, if you perſiſt. 3. The impera- 
tive Mood commands, exhorts, - intreats, &c. As 
learn thou, let them read. 4. The infiniti ve Modd is 


that wherein the Action of the Verb is expreſſed in 


an indefinite Manner; and is always preceded by the 


Particle (to) as, to write, to love, to learn, &c. To 


theſe ſome add the Potential Mood, known by the 
Words may, might, can, could, &c. As, I can read, 


T may hear. Alſo the Optative Mood, by which we 
wiſh, deſire, aſk, exclaim, &c. As O, that I might 


learn! &c. But it is evident, that all the Moods 
are expreſſed by little, ſubſer vient, or auxiliary Mords 
or Verbs, and by any different Terminations of the 


- Principal Verb itſelf, as is done in other Languages. 


By the TENSES of Verbs, are meant the Times 
in which their Actions are perform'd+ of theſe there 
are properly but three, viz. The Preſent, as I love, 
or do lo e; the Paſt, as I did or have loved; and 
the Future, as J fall or will love, But the paſt 


or -preter Tenſe is uſually ſubdivided into three, 
viz, The Preter-imperfect, which denotes the Time 
paſt but not finiſh d, as I did write; the Preter- 


Perfect, 
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perfect, which denotes the Time perfectly 5 
as, 1 have written, and the Preter-pluperfect, which 


denotes the Time paſt, before the Time of ſome | 


other paſt Adtion ; 3 as 1 had beard it before you re- 
| lated the Fam. 


From whenceit appears alſo, that the T; enſes a are 

h not form'd in our Tongue by different Terminations 

- of the 'Verb, as in others; ; but by Means of the 
=_ auxiliary V, ="Y do, did; have, had, ſhall and wall. 
All which will be made very manifeſt, by expanding 


or conjugating the Verb through alli its Moods 0 ; 
W in the e Manner. 


The INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


. N —_— a ** 8 ST" TT ng i Ls „ r 
F Wenn ire ²— A es” 2. 
& b > "I 8 7 N 2 of . 


Udine Pot ce. | Paſſive Voice 


I love, or do love I am loved . 
by Sin ing. Thou loveſt, or do'ſt love 4 Thou art loved 
4 He loveth, or doth . He is loved 
| We love, or do love. ( We are loved 
A | FO: Ye love; or do love Ye are loved 
7 1 ji wad love, or do love 


They. are loved 
The IMPERFECT. 


Thau loved* ſt, or did'ſt love 4 Thou waſt loved 


Cl loved, or did love : I was loved 
. | 
THe loved, or did love (He was loved 


xz," 


'Ye loved, or 1 love 2 Ve were loved 


85 A We loved, or did love We were Tha 
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Th PRETERPERFECT. 


þ I have loved CT have been loved 
Thou haſt loved Thou haſt been loved 
He hath loved He hath been loved . 
(e os loved We have been loved 
* Ve have loved <4 Ye have been loved 
7 _ have loved They have been loved 


The PLUPERFECT, 


I had loved | I had been loved | 
S Thou hadſt loved Thou hadſt been loved 
© ( He had loved He had been loved 
(ve had loved (We had been loved 
Juve had loved 3 Ye had been loved 
* They had loved They had been loved 


| The FUTURE. 


T ſhall, or will love CT hall or will be loved 
Thou malt or wilt love Thou ſhalt or wilt be loved 
He ſhall or will love He ſhall or r will be loved 


3 


Ye ſhall or will love 4 Ye ſhall or will be loved 
They ſhall or will love (T * ſhall or wal be loved 


Plur. 


85 ſhall or will love f We hall or wilt be loved 


The SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
The PRESENT 


eee Pace, Td Feſtve vc Paices 
> 651 T may or can love "© may or can be loved 

Thou ma y ſt or can ſt love. Thou may ſt ar can'ft bs loves 
115 He may or can love Ee may or can be loved 
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- £ We may or can love I Ye ma or can be loved 


'Ye may or can love Ye may or can be loved 
* They may or can love They may or can be loved 


The IMPERFECT. 


- 

* 

X 
10 
5 
4 


Thou might ſt or could' ſt) Thou might't or could'ſt be 
love . loved : 
He might or could love He might or could be loved 
We might or could love We might or could e loyed 
118 might or could love <4 Ye might or could be loved 
Toy might or could love (They might or could be loved 


The PR ETERPERFECT. 


I micht or could love (I might or could be loved 
8 
E 


85 a I might 180 loved (r might 3 6% loved 
Thou might” have loved Thou might'| have been loved 
He might have loved He might have been loved 
We might have loved We might have been loved 
Ye might have loved Ye might have been loved | 
C They N have loved They might have been loved 


. FUTURE 


F When I ſhall love When I ſhall be loved 
— 0 Thou ſhalt love | 4 'Thou ſhalt be loved 
; He ſhall love He ſhall be loved £ 
e We ſhall love We ſhall be loved 
I Ye ſhall love Ye ſhall be loved 
% N mall love © They. mall be loved 


The IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
The PRESENT. 


Fi 
TH 
by 


Wo ed. | Lata bolvich 
i 31 Love thou, or do thou love Be thou loved 
"0 Let him love | (Let him be loved 

c Let us love f Let us be loved EE Lp 
” It Love ye, or do you love Be ye loĩlt 1 ET -: 
a _—_ them love Let them be 3 3 
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De INFINITIVE MOOD. 


Preſent Tenſe =To 8 
Perfect Io have, or had loved 
Future — Jo be about to love. 
'PARTICIPLES. 
Active loving i 
Paſſive loved. : 


And theſe are all the Varieties of ances 


in Regard of Perſon, Mood, or Tenſe, in which a 


Verb can be uſed; and what is here called a Parti- 
Ciple, is that State of a Verb, in which it partakes 


of the Nature f a Noun Adjefive alſo; for it is 


plain, that the Words /oving, and loved, are declined 
and compared all one as any other Noun Adjedtive; 
for we ſay a loving Huſband, of a loving, to a lov- 
ing, &c. alſo loving, more loving, moſt loving. 

And here it is of the laſt Importance to obſerve, 
that the Participle of the Paſſive Voice, loved, is 
principally uſed for expreſſing all the Variety of 
Mood and Tenſe in the Paſſive Voice of a Verb, 
and in a great Part of the Active; and therefore, if 
all cur Verbs were regular, and form'd their Po/e- 
tive Participle by 5 as above, there would be very 
little Diffculty or Trouble to the Learner, in ac- 
quiring a very good Idea of Engliſb Grammar in a 


fſhort Time. 


But this is far from being the Caſe, no Language 
perhaps being ſo irregular in forming the [Paſſive 
Participle as our on; nor is this all that perplexes 
the Learner or Foreigner; for they find, that the 
Preter Tenſes do not always follow the general Rule, 
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in taking the Paſſive Participle, as in the Verb 
above, I have loved, I had loved; but that the 
Theme or Verb puts on a different F orm for this 


Purpoſe ; and that too, without 1 2 at 
all. Thus inſtead of 


1 Sen : 


Saying, 1 write, Thave writed, I am writed; 
Me ſay, I write, I wrote, I am written. 


And ſometimes we make uſe of a different Form 
for the Preterit Tenſe, and ſometimes take the Pa- 
ive Participle of the ſame Verb, which till creates 
Ambiguity, and increaſes the Difficulty ; ; thus we 
ſay, 1 rote, or did write ; I have wrote, or I have 
written, And there is no Way to help the Learner 
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in this Caſe, but by ſetting before him a View of the 
irregular Verbs in Alphabetical Order, in two Tables; in 
the firſt of which has the Preter Tenſe and Participle | 
Paſſive both the ſame; and in the Second, they 4 
have each a different Form, 4 

4 


8 A B L E J. bi 
3 Preter Tenſe 15 Preter Tenſe 1 
: Preſent. Particip.Paſ. Preſent. run 
; awake ' awoke fraight fraught 
7 abide - abode geld gelt 
5 % den Pink - pple 
4 bend bent gird 3 
1 bdereave bereft grind — 
5 deſeech beſought hang hung | 
» - bind bound have had | 
8 WV'lb © © be ner © heard | 4 
e breed bred. keep Pepe if 
, bring brought 5 
2 


ux bought lead | led 


Preter Tenſe 
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| | rei Prreiæ Tenſe 
Preſent, Particip. Pa. Preſent, Particip. Paſ 
catch caught leave left 
creep crepft lap * - lept 
deal dealt lend lent 

dig dug loſe loſt 
dream dreamt make made 
dwell dwelt mean meant 
feed f WR - an 
feel rele”. nn rent 
fight fought ſay ſaid 
find found ſeex ſought 
flee fled . - ſold 
fling flung ſend ſent 
ſhine ſhone ſting ſtung 

To fat . ſweep. ſwept 

„ © Nept teach taught 
ſmell ſmelt tell | told 
ſpell _ ſpelt think thought 
ſpill ſpilt weed wept 
ſpend ſpent wind wound 
ſpin ſpun work wrought 
Rand | ſtood  wring  wrung 


ſtick ſtuck 


Sometimes we meet with a few of theſe Words, 
declined with a regular Preter Tenſe and Participle ;. 
as beſeeched, digged, gelded, gilded, girded, worked, 
&c. but theſe are rarely or never uſed by the mo- 
dern, and more elegant Authors, 


"TAMIL 
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few © A B L * II. 
Proj Tſe. Preter Tenſe Participl 721 
bear. = ha or bare born 
begin bdegan begun f 
bu bid, or bad bidden 
beat bent. beaten 
bite bit bitten 
blow blew . blown 
break broke broken 
chide chid chid, or chidden 
chuſe choſe cholen  * 
cleave * cleft, or clove cleft, or cloven 
come came come 
crow crew crow'd 
dare durſt dar'd 
die died dead 
do „„ done 
draw drew drawn 
drink drank. drunken 
„%% 77> oaneve driven 
eat eat eaten 
fall fell fallen 
fly flew, or fled flown, or fled 
forſake forſook forſaken 
© freene ' froze frozen 
VT gotten 
give gave given 
grow grew _ grown 
help helpt © | holpen, or helpt 
hew nhnewed bhe wn! 
hide ne hidden 
hold "#1 held holden 
know knew known 
ne ” lay -. lain 
| | 5 mo 
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Preſent Tenſe. Prever Tenſe. * Particph Pa 
mow mowed mown - 
ride ridden 223 
ring rung | 
riſe riſen 
run run 
ſee een” - 
ſeethe ſodden 
ſhake ſhaken 
ſhear. ſhorn 
ſhew, or ſhow . ſhewn,or ſhowen ſhowen © 
ſhoot . - ſhot ſhot, or Motten 
ſhrink ſhrank. ſhrunk 
ſing ſang _ ſung 
fink ſank _ ſunk 
ſlay _ flew lain 
ſlide lic flidden 
ling lung flung 
ſmite ſmote ſimitten 
ſnow ſnowed non 
ſow ſow'd ſown 
ſpeak ſpoke - ſpoken. 
ſpring. ſprang” .. ſprun 
fea 3 ö dc and Acle 
ſtink ſtank ſtunk aaa 
ftrike ſtruck ſtruck, or Aricken 
ſpit | ſpat Pen 
ſtrive ſtrove ſtriven 
ſwear ſwore ſworn 
ſwell. ſwelld _ ſwoln, or ſmells 
ſwing ſwang er 6 
ſwim __ . ſwam ſwum 
take took taken 
tear tore torn 
thrive throve - thriven 


_ throw 
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by Preſent Tenſe Proter Terſe. Participle Paſt. 


throw threw thrown © 
tread. r 2 or uod 
win Won and wan won 
wear „ were wan 
weave wove woven 
write / | . writ or wrote, ie & wrote 


m. AD VER BS. 


5 A VERBS are that Sort of Wankel 

AX a Sentence are joined to the Verb or Noun," to 
ſhew the Manner, Time, Place, or other Circum- 
ſtance of its Signification. They are therefore di- 
ſtinguiſhed into ſeveral Kinds, as follows: 1. Thoſe 


which expreſs the Manner or Quality, and are made i 


of Adjectives, by adding () as wi/ely, happily, 
warily, fwifth, lowly, &c. 2. Adverbs of Time; 
as, now, preſently, lately, yeſterday, daily, ſeldom, 
ever, never, anon, &c, 3. Adverbs of Place ; as, 


here, there, within, without, upwards, downwards, ; 
thither, hither, thence, hence, above, bel:w, this way, 


that way, &c. 4. Adverbs of Number or Order; as, 


once, twice, thrice; fir/t, Handi thirdly, fralh, 


| 44% &c. 

But this Article of Adverbs is, I think, too in- 
conſiderable, to make a diſtinci Part of Speech ; ; the 
might very well be claſſed under the Head of Ad- 
jective Nouns, as a Species thereof; which is plainly 
indicated both by their Significations: and admitting 
Degrees of Compariſon ; as happily, more happily, maj? 


- happily 3, « x. ta all that Part which is derived oF 


from Adjectives ; and the eſt un he: refervel to 
the following Head, EE 15 
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IV. f PARTICLES. 


HE Words which come under this Deno _ 

- mination, are thoſe ſmall invariable Words 
whi ich Grammarians uſually call ConxuncT1ons, 
PREPOSITIoNs, and INTERJECTIONs. Ihe 
firſt Sort, are all thoſe which ſerve to conjoin or 
connect the ſeveral Words or Parts of a Sentence 
together, and thereby ſhew their Dependance on 
one another. They reckon ſeveral Sorts of theſe; 
as, I. CoPULATIVES ; and, with, for, by, &c. 
2. DisjuxcrIvES; as, or, either, nor, neither, 
&c. 3. Cox css IV ES; as, yet, albeit, though, al- 
though, &c. 4. ILL ATIVESͤHJ; as, ſince, ſeeing, 
therefore, wherefore, &. S. CONDITIONALS; as 

1, provided, if indeed, &c. 6. EXPLETIVES 3 as 
. now, for, truly, indeed, forſooth, &c. And after 

this Manner, they enumerate divers other Species. 


PRE POSITIONS are thoſe ſmall Words, : 
or Particles which are prefixed to Nouns, to indi- 
cate the Caſe, or particular State or Relation in 
which they are uſed and related to each other ; 
theſe Prepoſitions are, a, the, of, to, in, with, by, 
from, than, above, about, after, againſt, among, at, 


between, beyond, for, on, upon, till, until, toward, 
within, without, Ke. 


INTER J ECTIONS make the Ex- 
preſſions of our Joy, Sorrow, Grief, Sc. by Ju 
1 of Exclamation; as, O brave / nd alas 
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ſtrange ] away, pby; ha, aba; hart, huſh ! avant, 
woe be to you, God grant, God Farbid , &c. Theſe 


are but very few in Number, and WARS the ſmalleſt 
Part of our * L ns 


From 
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From what has been ſaid, it will eaſily appears 
that theſe ſmall Words or Particles are of the 
.utmoſt Conſequence in Speech, in as much as all 
the Beauty, Elegance, and Decoration of Diſcourſe 
depend upon them; for though it be eaſy barely to 
indicate the Action, or Thing; yet to deſcribe it 
in all its Circumſtances, and to repreſent it with 
all the Embelliſhments of Diction, requires no 
ſmall Art and Dexterity in the Uſe of Particles, 
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The due een en of Wonps 


in SENTENCES, 


0 SG! NTAX is 8 883 or 


due Diſpoſition of Words in Sentences ; a Sen- 
tence conſiſts at leaft of two Words, by which 
ſome Sentiment is expreſſed, or ſome Action de- 


clared; as Jeſus wept; but it moſtly conſiſts of 


three or more; as, God hateth Liars; Ged is angry 


with the wicked every Day. In a Sentence, there is 
always a Noun which is the Subject, and a Verb 


which affirms ſomething concerning it; 28 4 Lie i is 


 abominable; + 


SVNTAxIs conſiſts of two able x4) 1. * 


con, or the Agreement between the Noun and 


te Verb, in Reſpect of Perſon and Number; and 
2. GovERNMENT, which is, when one Word re- 
quires another to be put into ſome ſpecial Caſe; 


as when we ſay, the Voice of a Man, the Word 
eice governs the Word Man in the Genitive Caſe; 


I write a Beek, the Word or Verb write governs. 
. an 


_— the Men, &c. 
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an accuſatius Cafe of the Word Book. The Rales 
directing us in this Affair are 25 en, þ 


1. The fudefnite Fartide a 2 1s. placed 3 2 


ſingular Number only, as a Man, a Horſe; but if 
the Word begin with a Vowel, we uſe the Particle 
an.; as an Artiſt, aw Omi, dre. but the Prepoſition - 
the, is uſed before Nouns i in both e e as the 


* EP * 


II. The verb muſt agree with the Noun in Nam 
ber and Perſon; as 1 read, thou readeſt, we nead; 3 
not J reads, thou read, due W W is s falſe. 


: Concord, or bad Engliſh.,” 


III. The . A Englif has * of 
late, to uſe the plural Pronoun of the ſecond Per- 


| ſon, for the ſecond Perſon ſingular, viz. you for 
thou; and in this Caſe, the Verb muſt be Plural 


too; as 95. are merry for thou art merry. 


nv. Tf two Nouns or Fade A the Verb, 
with a Conjunction between them, though they are 


each of the ſingular Number, they will have a 


plural Verb; as, he and J are two, not am or is, 


two. The King and N reign 5 z not ice or 
reignetn. 


V, Thoſe Noun which are call'd e 5 


which ſignify many Particulars under the ſingular 
Form; as People, Flock, Committee, &c. may have 


either a ſingular or plural Verb; as, who minds 


what the Yulgar ſays, or What the Fulgar ſay. 


The Committee has or have examined the Priſoner. 


VI. The Particles if, that, though, when, &c. 
| hays the Verb Plural of the Subjunctive Mood to a 


ſingular Noun; as, if che, Caſe require it; he will 


. : dare, 
/ : - . 5 


FR. 


Word beginning with a Confonant, and in the 


Ts 
1 


A 
* 
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dare, N he die for it. But this is not alma 5 
obſerv'd by good Writers. 


VII. When a Queſtion is aſked, Fl Noun is 


put after the . a8, ts Peter living? Are. Ju: in 


* 


earneſt? 1 
VIII. 8. er in "ative. be; | 


2 E. e. as, read thou; bear, wh ye Fee; | 


and give Ear, O! Earth! 


IX. Any Sentence, or Matter, being t the Sub- 
jet of the Verb, requires the Verb to be put in 


the fingular N hikes 1 3 as, early riſing is healthy: : 
to be ſeared # # honourable. | 


X. When ws Nouns of different Numbers are 
connected in a Sentence by a Verb, the Verb ge- 


Ln * 


nerally agrees in Number with the nearef. Nothing 


is wanting there, vue e , Kicbes are often a 
Snare to Men. 


Xl. If two gue KEE Th a 3 the Noun f 


is 5 between them ; 45 could you have ought 


XII. Adjedives, i in our ee are bee by 5 


fore their Subſtantives; as, I like your Houſe; a ; 


good Name is the. moſt noble Poſſeſſion. 


XIII. Unleſs when two are conjoin'd, and ex- 


preſſed emphatically ; : as a Man both ON and va- 
pant; a Woman virtuous as fair. 


XIV. Adverbs are placed before Adjedtives ; as he 
was very lucky; but after the wad 3 as be a 
diſcreetiy); Celia danced finely. | | 


XV. Rhetoric and Poetry very often make 60 | 
of what is called Figurative Conſtruction, that is, 
the 2 10 of Wards Fontrary to their natural Order; 


. 
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zs, in the Beginning was the Word; for the Word 


was inthe Beginning. Hear, Oye Heavens, for O 
ye Heavens, hear! And in Poetry, 


Dae Wrath of Peleus Sin, the direful Spring 
Of Woes unnumber” d, beas nly Segel, i . 


| | 71 
Of „nch the natural ON is this; ES 1 


sing, wi Goddeſ 8, this Wrath of Achilles 


(the Son of Peleus) which 8 the gens "TO 
of unnumber'd Woes. 2 6 H A 0 — 


Theſe are the Principal Articles relating to E ng- 
lifh Syntaxis ; which is much more ſimple. and eaſy 
than what is to be found in moſt other Languages; - 
but in vulgar Speech, we are very apt to trangreſs ; 
theſe Rules; and it is thought, but too much, the 
Brſneſs of the Learned only to obſerve them, that 
is, to write and ſpeak correctly. But this ſcanda- 


lous Miſtake, the ingenious Britiſh Youth ſhould avoid 
- with the utmoſt Deteſtation, 


* . 
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OF 


ORTHOGRAPHY, 


FOR 8 


Writing i in a correct and elegant | STYLE, 


TX foregoing Ru l xs of SyNTAXx1s, Wale | 
a principal Part of Engliſh Orthography, or 

the Art of Writing correctly; but as meer 
Grammar is not ſufficient for the Orator and po- 


lite Writer, it will be neceſſary to lay down a few 


more Rules, which Cuſtom (the ſovereign Law of 
Language) has eftabliſh'd for Speaking and nin | 
the 25870 Language at preſent. 


Ru TE I. There ought to be no more Fg 


| wrote in a Word, than are fome Way neceſſary to 
qualify the Sound, according to the preſent Uſage. 


And therefore, when (4) follows (c) at the End of 
the Word, it ought to be rejected, as redundant; 
thus Mufich, \Logick, &c. ſhould be wrote Muſic, 


Logic, &c. 


RuLe II. The auxiliary Verb, do, did, ſhould 
not be uſed before Verbs in general, but only where 


the Senſe is required to be W very explicitly 


3 and 


and emphatically ; as, 7 write, I rote; not, 1 da 
write, I did write; unleſs when wer anſwer a 
Charge, Cummand, Dreftion, &c: as, yo ought" to 

_ worite, you ſhould have wrote,' &c. and then the Em- 
pPühaſis requires it. For when we ſay, 7 do nen it 
E Sort of doubly affirming the Thing. 


Rr E III. The Participl. Paſſroe fhould in 


Writing be retain'd, in its proper Form, as, loved, 
placed, Auffed, &. Though Cuſtom has great] 

prevail'd againſt this Rule, and has contracted theſe 
Words into one Syllable, by rejecting the (e) and 


taking an A — (*) in Place of it, thus; 


dev d, plac d, ſtu fd, &c. in Speaking we go uns, 
and change the (a) into (t) after c, ch, fb, , &, p, 
V th, x ; as, plac't, ſnatch't, wiſh't, fiſt, clapt, 
mix t, Ke. and ſometimes after, , 5 as, 
dwel't for diuell d, &. 


Rur IV. If a proper Di phthong, | or dn 


5 Vown precede, the Apoſtrophe (*) is omitted; as 


from #eep, -kept ; ſleep, ſlept ; leap, lept 3 leave, 
left, &c. all which Centra&ions and Coalitions of 


Syllables, tho? they tend to a quicker Pronunciation, 
yet they clog the Language with Conſonants, in 
which it is thought to abound too much already. 


' Rure V. In Verbs that end in (y) either take (d) 


with an Apoſtrophe, as ſignify, . gnify* d; marry, 
marry d, &c, or turn the (y) into (i), and "take the 
regular Form of the Partieiple thus, ' ſignified; mar- 


ried, &c. and cnc in un is "Jy — more 
| clegant Way. | 45 
RPpIx VI. The Gods Dies f to l 


of Expreffion has introduced the following Con- 
tractions, as, tis, 'twas, *twill, &c. for ir i it 
was, it will, &c. yea farther, we ſay, it's, for 3 
it, 1 Dll, e I wor't, for I will nt; _ 


i 


has t, 
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ſban' t, for ſhall not, &c. but theſe Abbreviations ſs 
far-deface our Tongue, that Strangers who learn the 
Grammar, can ſcarcely by that Means only read or 
"4 underſtand a Sentence in it afterwards... Theſe 
Contractions therefore, in Writing, ſhould. be avoid- 
ed as much as poſſible. And it is Pity to fee them 
uſed (even to e by re of our e 
Writers. x7 


= Rur VII. The true 1 nd: Analogy. of 
T7 Language ſhould be ſtudiouſly obſerved in Writing; 
not writing ſedat, animat, &c. for ſedate, animate; 
| or l;veing, animateing, &c, for loving, animating, © 
| Though the Examples as of learned Men are not 1 
| wanting to countenance theſe, and ſuch like De- 4 
| formities of Speech. . 7 
|  RurLEe VIII. Again, Cults! (for the Reafon |* 
N aforeſaid) has introduced a Contraction of the Ter- 3 


Ns Ie 1 N — # = 
— x — 3 
N „!; ee OR 


Minations (%) and (et) in the ſecond and third 
Perſons fingular of Verbs 3 for inſtead of love/?, 
laveth, we ſay, thou lov ſt, he loues. But though this 

« be allowed in Speaking, it is ſtill more genuine and . 
Elegant to write the proper Form of the Verbs, thou 
bve/?, he loveih; thou readeſt, he readeth, dec. 


Rurt.x IX. Though we have many Idiom, or 
cuſtomary Ways of Expreſſion, which are —— 
to particular Counties, and allowable in common 
Speech 3 yet theſe muſt be ſtudiouſly avoided in 
Writing and Oratory; becauſe, in all ſuch Caſes, the 
Diction ſhould not - : debaſed with Pulgariſms of any 
Kind, Thus inftead of ſaying, thou Oaf, tine the 
Candle; theſeſom aſen, black as the Habbern, &c. 
we write, thou Fool, ſnuff the Candle; theſe Peaſe, 
black as the Chinney, Me” ; 


RULE X. In many Caſes, Cola has. oft 
I" an eliptic Duden, or Way of Speak 


eee es, ND IE TIE EI INIT 
N . . 
. 
/ 


hotbed wo rai > dyno 
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which ſome Word is omitted, which muſt be 
underſtood in good Conſtrudtion; as, I dare ſoy, 
for, I dare to ſay; St. Paul's was not built in 4 
Day; where the Word Church is underſtood. 
So, paſt one, is uſed for paſt one & Clock; and 
Six per Cent, for fix Pounds per Cent. But here 
we ought not to venture farther than we can 
be juſtified by Cuſtom and Reaſon; for it is juſt as 
elegant to ſay, be /colds me, as it is to ſay, the Dog 
barks me , where. the Fame at is very abſurdly 
left out. | 


RUE XI. On the other Hand: we ought to avoid 
as much as poſſible, both in Writing, and Oratory, the 

Uſe of all obſolete and technical Words or Terms; for 
they are generally unintelligible, and always unplea- 
ſant to a common Eye or Ear; they make our Diſ- 


courſes inſignificant and irkſome; and inſtead of . -* 


procuring us the Reputation of Scholars and Ora- 
tors, they too juſtly render us ſuſpected of Pedantry 
and Affectation. But to this Rule, however, we 
muſt except Diſcourſes on the Mathematical and Phi- 
loſophical Arts and Sciences; for to treat of them 
without the Terms of Art, would be to ſtrip them 


' naked, and expoſe them to the Contempt of the Vul- 


gar. Though even here, we muſt be as ſparing of 
them as the Nature of the Thing will admit of. 


Rur XII. Again, that our Style may be truly 
elegant and oratorial, we ought always to be very care- 
ful to adapt the Expreſſion to the Nature of the Thing 
expreſſed, or to make ſuch a Choice of Words 24 
may bear a Reſemblance, as much as poſſible, both in 
Sound and State, to the Nature of the Subject we 
diſcourſe of. Thus, if we deſcribe the Night, our 
Words muſt. be ſoft and ſilent, and as expreſſive of 
Gloom and Horror as poſſible ; if we would ſet forth 
the Beauties and Bleſſings of the TIE Style 
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muſt then be eaſy, gay, and elevated, enlivened Sa 


Storm, the boiſterous Sca, the Onſet 5 Armies, &c. 


with "_ and Fe Jen upon it. 


CUTILON. 


_ well, or with a juft and natural Expreſſion; or 
Elocution, depends on a due Wadern ding the fol- 


1752 Things. 
he x Nature and Rules of accenting Thor; 3 
s nothing is more harſh and diſagreeable to the 
Ear, than to hear a Perſon ſpeak of read with wrong 

Accents. But as this is a Matter of univerſal and 


great Importance, and not to be obtained but by 


double Accents, for their due Utterance and Expreſ- 
ſion; and by carefully reading, obſerving, and re- 


membering theſe, the Scholar will be enabled to 


attain a good Perfection in this Reſpect. But I 


all the Sweetneſs, and embelliſh'd- with the moſt 
agreeable Flowers of Rhetoric. If we. deſcribe a 


Our Words muſt be rough, hollow, harſh, ſonorous, 
and as it were expreſſing the Clangor of the Subject. 
Laſtly, if we treat of exalted Sub; jects, as Heaven, 

the Deity, Cc. Our Diſcourſe —_ be ſuch as will 


_ expreſs moſt naturally the great, grave, ſolemn and 
Sublime Ideas we are to communicate. Having, in all 


Caſes, a Regard to the Nature, State, and Dignity 
of the Subject, we ſhall be the better able to write 


The Rol ks and MgTHop of REapinc and 
SPEAKING WELL, and with a | JusT ELo- I 


H E Method, or Art Gf b Reading or Shaking 
Practice; I have taken care to accent all the Words 
in the foregoing Alphabets, both with /ingle and- 


muſt here add, that ſince the ſame Word is very 
2 N often 
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. often both a Noun and a Verb, ſo it requires a dif- 
ferent Accent, or Streſs of the Voice; that is, when 
it is a Noun, or Name, the Accent is on the firſt. 


Syllable ; but on the laſt, when it is a Verb, or 


ſignifies Action 3 AS is evident in the following 
| Examples. ww © : LS ; 3 


Nous. VERBS. | 

A'bſent, + To Abſent, 
Accent, To Accent, 
Gan, . - [Ta Cement, 
_ Convert, - To Convert, 

_ -  Ferments., .. .. To Ferment, 
In'cenſe, To Incenſe, 
„ on. 

,, Loa Preſent, 
Ne Tord, _ To Record, - 4 

„% ˙ _ - - $6.0, 

Torment, To Torment, 
, To Unite. 


H. We are to obſerve, that in order to a juſt 
Expreſſion of Words, ſome require only a ſingle 
Accent, which denotes the Syllable which is to be 
pronounced long, and that only; as in Ab/ent, 
Cement, Tor ment, &c. But the double Accent is 


uſed to denote, that a certain Letter in many Sylla- 


bles, though wrote but once, is ſounded as if it were 
double, or wrote twice ; thus the Letter (n) in Aui- 


mal, is ſounded double, as if it were wrote An- nimal; 
and in all theſe Caſes, fuch Letters are mark'd with 
a double Accent, as Animal, Accelerate, Pre" ſent, 
&C, As you obſerve in many of the Words of the 
foregoing ALPHABETs. And, unleſs the Scholar 
be very careful in this Particular, his Expreſſion or 
Delivery will be vicious and very difagreeable. 

III. As in Proſe, ſo more eſpecially the Buſineſs 
of Accenting is concern'd wha ; for it is in this, 


- 


nat 
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that their ſpecific Difference does. chiefly confiſt in 
the Engliſh Tongue. For an Engliſh Verſe, in ge- 


neral, is only a Line of ten Feet, each Foot con- 


fiſting of a ſhort and a long Syllable alternately 


throughout (which Feet were by the Latins call'd 
Juaumbics.) As in the following Verſes. 1 


*Tis hard to ſoy, if greater Want of Skill 
Apptar in Writing or in judging ill. 


Indeed, this Diſtinction of ſhort and long Syllables, 


is in Poetry uſually call'd Quantity, but I cannot 
find that it is in Engliſb any different Idea from 


what we call Accent in Proſe ; and therefore, I have 


choſe to conſider it under that Appellation. 


IV. For what is, or ſhould be call'd Quantity in 
Engliſb, both Proſe and Verſe, I take to be a greater 
or leſs Continuation of the Voice in pronouncing 
the ſame Word or Syllable; ſometimes the Expreſ- 


ſion is guick and fbort, ſometimes long and flow, ac- 


cording as*the Nature of the Thing, or the Rhyme 


-of the Verſe requires. I ſhall only here obſerve, 
that there is a Soft of Rhymes, or Harmony of Notes 
and Sounds in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends 
on the Quantity of Expreſſion as to long and port, 


loud and low, grave and acute, nearly the ſame as 


in Muſic itſelf, which is nothing but a juſt Modula- 
tion of Sounds, abſtracted from verbal Expreſſion. 
And it cannot be denied, but that a Notion of the 

Grounds of Harmony and a muſical Ear, are in a 
great Meaſure neceſſary to enable a Perſon to read and 
ſpeak with a proper Elocution and Melody of Voice. 


V. There is yet another very important Article 


to de well obſerved in the Art of Reading and Speaking 
well; and that is, what we commonly call EM- 


PHASIS, And this is a particular Force or Streß 


of Voice, conſiderably elevated, upon that Word in a 
Sentence, ty which the Senſe of the whole is determined. 


For 


5 
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For a Sentence may be capable of different Signifi- 
cations, according as the Eur HAs Ts is placed on 


* the different Words which compoſe it. Thus, for 
14 Example, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were aſk'd. Are 
| you determin'd to walk this Day to London? Here may 
. be a Variety of Anſwers accordingly as the EM- 
77 PHASIS is placed on different Words; for (1.) If 
4 the EMrHAsis be placed on the Word You, the 


BY . Anſwer may be, Yes, I go myſelf; or, No, 1 ſhall 
7 ſend my Son. (2.) If it be on the Word determined ; 
7 the Anſwer is, Les, I am; or, No, I am not deter- 
: mined yet. (3.) If it be laid on the Word Wall, 
E the Anſwer may be, No, I fhall ride. (4.) If on 
, the Word, to Day; the Anſwer may be, Yes; vr No, 
1! ſhall go To-morrow. (5.) If the EH As IS be 
pPlwKhzöced on the Word London; the Anſwer may be, 
1 No, I ſhall go e Richmond only. 
I VI. From what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 
0 how neceſſary it is to take the greateſt Care to avoid 
that vicious Pronunciation which we call a Mo- 
7 NOTONY, or that even, equable Tone or Tenour of 
. the Voice, which. neither riſes nor falls; and of 
1 Courfe, in which there can be no ſuch Thing as He- 
cent, Quantity, or Emphaſis ; and conſequently, no 
Harmony or Melody of Utterance, nor ſcarcely any 
Senſe to be made of what a Perſon of ſuch an un- 
happy. Deliverance ſhall read or fpeak, Without 
AHerent and Emphaſis, the Diction is mſipid, lifeleſs, 
and unaffecting; and to a judicious Ear extremely 
irkſome and diſagreeable. | ' 
VII. To conclude this Article, there is no Poſ- 
fibility of a Perſon's Reading well, or Speaking with 
a proper Grace, without a competent Knowledge of the 
Subject on which he diſcourſes; for unleſs the full 
Foree and Meaning of every Word and Sentence b= 
underſtood, we cannot expreſs it uſually with a pro- 
per Aecent and Emphaſis. We may as reaſonably: 
NDF ©» | | 3," "OY 4 | pre- 
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| pretend to read Latin or Greek without underſtand- 
ing it, as tb diſcant a wy Subject | we Row. littly 
or nothing about. 


In ſhort, nothing but a Knowledge bf de Lan- 
guage we ſpeak, and'of the Subject we treat, can 
ever qualify a Perfon to merit the Character of an 
Author, a Lecturer, or an Orater.” _ 
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of quit titers ont nden Sint . 
Pol N TIN G; and CHARACTERS, ane. "Ap: 
BREVIATIONS explained. 


\HE laſt Thing neceſſary. to l de 
Engliſh Scholar in reſpect of Language, is 
what may be very properly call'd the Art of Compo- 
fitien, or the making a Diſcourſe. of Periads and 
Sentences, in like Manner as Wordt are form'd of 
Hllables and Letters. In order jt ny to: com- 
poſe, write, or read a Diſcourſe well on any Sub- 


Buſineſs of Pointing muſt be firft underftood,* + 


fingle Sentence muſt contain a Subject or Noun, and 
a Verb which affirms ſomething of it; as, Jeſus 
wept ; the Sun ſhines ; Life is ſhort; Art is long and 
difficu:t, &c. Hence a fingle Sentence generally con- 


| tains three Words, a Noun, a Verb, and another 
Word that. expreſles what the Verb n. of the - 


Noun or Subject. 


ones; and therefore, muſt contain at leaſt, two 
Nouns and one Verb, or- two Verbs ad one 
Noun; as, Arms and the Man I ſing ; Mira both 


1 6 1 


ject, the Doctrine of Sentences and Periads, and the 2 


SENTENCES are either ſingle or compound; a 


A compound Sentence contains two ar more Angle 


142 and plays on ww 18 iii and Wiſdom are 
two 
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two very different Things, Wiſdom is always found 


of thoſe who ſeek her. 


Of Sentences firgle and cempound are form'd P- | 


 R10Ds, which as they cannot conſiſt of leſs than 
two Syllables or Members, fo hy ſhould not have 


eriod requires not 


more than four; becauſe a 'ong 
orce of Voice, but 


not ſo eaſily diſcerned and remembered; and muſt 


therefore be attended with Difficulty to the Speaker, 


and Confuſedneſs and Tediouſneſs to the Audience 
and fo the Diſcourſe, conſiſting of long Periods, 
never fails of meeting with a cold and diſagreeable 
Reception. ts | 

As the Members of a compleat Period are four; ſo 
they are denoted by four different Marks, Points, or 
Stops, as they are uſually called, viz. 1. The Comma 


(2). 2. The Semcolon (;). 3. The Caen (5) 


and 4. The Period or full Stop (.) For, in order 
that the Expreſſion and Senſe may be diſtin, the 
whole Period is not to be pronounced in ene Breath, 
but ſeveral ; pauſing more or leſs at each Sentence, 
or Part, as the Nature of the Subject requires. 
The Comma is uſed when we pauſe but a little, or 
while you tell one; and is generally uſed to diſtin- 


guiſh particular Names and Things; as, the three 


Chriftian Virtues are Faith, Hope, and Charity; 
the four Evangeli/ts, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
Nn. 1 . pn 

The Semicolon (;) is uſed to denote a Pauſing 
twice as long, and next te the Comma, is moſt fre- 
quent; it is affixed to ſuch Parts of a Period as 
have one or more Commas in them, and which 


contain but a Part of the Declaration of the Sub- 


ject. As in this Period; The Year comſiſis of four 
Parts, or Seaſom ; the firſt, Spring; the ſecond, 
Summer ; the third, Autumn; and the fourth, Nntir. 
——— 3500 5 | 
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of the Page. 


uſed when we begin a new Subject 
A Quotatien is (] repreſented by two inverted 
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The Colon (:) pauſeth three Times as long as 
a Comma and is uſed only to ſuch Parts of a Sen- 


tence or Period, in which the Senſe or Aſſeveration 


is compleatly finiſhed, or does not enter into the 


following Parts. As, In the Beginning, God created 
the Heavens and the Earth: and the Earth was with- 


out Form, and Void: and Darkneſs was upon the 
Fate of the Deep. In the firſt Part of this Period, 
the Subject is different from that of the ſecond, 
which alſo differs from that of the third, and there- 
fore at the End of each, a Colon is properly 
placed. 5 . 

A full Point (.) or Stop, is placed only at the 
End of a Period, when the whole Declaration upon 
any particular Subject is finiſhed, whether long or 


ſhort. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other Notes 


or Characters in the Orthography of moſt Languages, 


A Note of Interrogation (?) ufed always when 


we aſk a Quęſtion; as who? where ? when? . . 
A Note of Admiration'(! ) as, did you ever be- 

hold the like ! and to Exclamations; as, hear, O 

Heavens] what an Age are we | 


An Accent (“) denoting (with us) the Syllable 


ina Word on which the Streſs of the Voice is to 
de laid. . 


An Apoftrophe ( } denoting, the Coalition of two 
ords in one; as Pl]. for 7 will ; mayn't, for may 
An Aferiſm (*) and Obelick (+) which are 
uſed for refexring to Notes in the Margin, or Foot 

. 5 | | 
A Paragraph (©). and Section (S) are ſometimes 
or Section. 
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An Hyphen (=) is uſed to ſeparate: the Parts of 
campoune? ords, as Lady-Day,. God-head. 


A Parenthefis () and Crotchet [] are uſed to 


include an Expreſſion in the Midſt of a Sentence, 
of a different Import; as in the following; ; a Man 


without Learning and Wen is ( I had” = 
faid ) without Humanity. 


The Inden () points to e ver no- 
table, and of great W me « 

Beſides theſe, there are in A 8 
many Characters uſed by Way of W the 
chief of which are the following. 

+ Signifies * or more; 25, 3 = 2, is 


3 more 2. 


—Signifies 4%; as 5—2, is 5 multiplied by 2. 

x Multiplied ; as 5x2, is 5 leſſened by 2. 

— Divided by; as 10 = 2, is 10 divided by 2: 

= Equal to; as 5X2=10, or 5 multiplied by 2, 
is equal to 10. 

Is a Note of Involution, on raiſing of Powers. 

»s A Note. of n or Extraction of : 


: Denotes a Ratigger & Compariſon of two. Quan- 
ities as A and B, thus A: R. f 
: : Denotes an quality of Ratio's, thus A: B: D, 

B, as C is to D. N 

-,* Signifies, therefare... EE 

" ef Greater; as, A 2 A is greater than B. 

C Leſſer; as, A c. B, A is leſs- than 8B. 

þ Signifies two-Lines are parallel to each other: 


xy Signifies the Root of by Quantity, a, VA is 


the Square Root of A U SA, is che Cube Root of 


A, and ſo on. 
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x The Firſt, = LY 
nin erage 1. of the Quantity x. 
; * Te Third e ig. 2 6 0 


The Aftronomers V pee en the Gun: and 
Planets by partic ular n as follow. | 


Iu : T 


© "Tie Gur.” TP r | ; 
8 The Planet Mercury. | | 

2 Te Planet Venus. 
© The Earth eatifidletell ns A Planet. 2 
& The Planet Mars. | 
The Planet of Jupiter. 
„ Tho Planet n 
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Coin Pu Axks, or Lysvons on the follow: 
"Ove "ng. ARTE and SCIENCES, (Rea 


1 TuzoLocy. 75 48 1 Hrönesrarits- . 
2 MoratiTY. Is Mrenanics. 
3 Preanivu. OY go?  Ar1THMETSC. 


II 'MyTnorocy, Þ}{ 18 Geowmeray. 
F RnsrTorc., ©  _ || 19 Moste. 
.6 Loa. '20-BoTany. 
» PORTA». nd 21 PHARMACY, 
8 Gzocraruy,,' II 22 CnzuisrRr. 
9 CuronoLoory., ,, {| 23 AvaTowr. 


10 ASTkoxOMY. _ 24 Pars. 

11 His ron v. 5 

12 Fürs toro. e 
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| MAR: ae is chat Gore” wht con- 
| templates the Nature and Perfections of God, 
— or the HDeity; ; diſcovers his. Attributes to f 
Mankiad, the Relation we ſtand in to him, as our | 
Creator; and the various Duties we owe to him 


8 and one another, in | Fonſequence, 1 ſuch 2 Re- 
by | a lation,” . . 


— 
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134 On THEOLOGY. 
The Exiftence of the Deity is not ſo eaſy (if at all ) 
proved by Arguments à Priori, that is, from the 
Nature and Necefſitfy-of Things; but nöthing is 
more evident and demonſtrable a Poſteriori, i. e. 
from a View, of the Works of Creation ; and the 
Uſe, Dependendy, and Deſign of Things, which is 
called the Doctrine of final Cauſes. == - 
All Men in general agree about the Exiſtence of 
a Divine Being; and that he is poſſeſſed of infinite 
Perfections; as Omnipotence, Omni ſcience, Omnipre- 
ſence, Goodneſs, Mercy, Juſtice, Truth, and every 
other Perlection in the higheſt Degree. That he 18 
neceſſaxily ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, and unchangeable ; 
but whether there be one Perſon only in the God- 
head, (as the Unitarians hold) or three, (as the Tri- 
nitarians teach) or what may be the Mode of Exift- 
ence in the Deity, undoubtedly no Mortal can tell. 
The Notions we have of a Divine Being natu- 
rally inſpire us with Sentiments of 'Dzvotion, Reve- 

- rence, Worſhip, and Adoration. And as far a8 this 
proceeds from the Ideas we have from the Light of 
Nature and Reaſon, it is called Natural Religion. 
But whatever is revealed to us by any immediate 

| Inſpiration, or any ſpecial Meſſenger from God, we 
lt Revealed Religion. FAE 
The ſeveral Nations of the World, who are not 
directed by Revelation, are called Pagans; and their 
Methods of Worſhip Paganiſm; and becauſe they 
repreſent the Deity under ſeveral Forms, or Idols, it 
is alſo called Idblatry, Image- aan 
- But: ſeveral Nations lay claim to Reyelation, par- 
cularly the Jews, CHr1sTIANS, and Mano- 
MEDANs. The Jews believe Moſes was divinely 
inſpired, and received: his Revelation of the Ceremo- 
nia / and Moral Law, in five Books, which they call 
the Pentateuche, or Torah, The Explanation of which 
they call the Targum, Beſides this, they have 7 
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Ou THEOLOGY. 133 
they call the Talmud, or Laws by yo Tradition; 
the Text of which is called the Mi ſehnab, and the 
Commentary upon it, the Gamera. The Places 
conſecrated to public Worſhip among the Fetus, 
were the Tabernacle, the Temple, the Synagogue, and 
the Proſeucha, or Oratory. And the religious Or- 
ders of Men appointed to perform Divine Service, 
were the High Prieſt, the Levites, or Common 
Prigſis; the Nethenims, the Elders, the Miniſter, 
the Charan, .or Overſeer, and the Interpreter of 
.:; 8 ö 
The Ritual or Ceremonial Part of the Worſhip 
conſiſted of a Variety of Sacr:fices, or Burnt-Offer- 
ings; Oblations; Ablutions, and Purifications ; Eiba- 
tions, or Drink-Offerings ; Praying, Preaching, &c. 
They circumciſed all the Male Children, and Pro- 
ſelytes to their Religion, i 0 
Among the Jes (as in all Religions) there were 
various Sec᷑aries; as the Samaritans, the Sadducees, 
the Karrites, the Phariſees, the Scribes, Nazarites, 
Rechabites, Eſſeens, Gaulonites, Herodians, Proſe- 
lytes, &c. „ „ „ 
. The Chaisr TANs were the next large Deno- 
mination of religious People; who are iv called 
from their Belief in Jesvs- CHrsT, as the Mzs- 
SIAH, or Perſon ſent from God, to reveal his Will 
more clearly to Mankind, and to redeem Men from 
their lapſed or fallen State, to give them Hopes of 
a future and everlaſting Life, by the Doctrine of the 
Reſurrection from the Dead. Theſe are the great 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, and are to be learn'd 
from the Goſpels, or Hiſtories of the Evangeliſts, 
and the other Books of the New Teſtament, which 
are generally believed to have been wrote by Divine 
© The Place of publie Worſhip among Chriſtians, 
; call'd a Church, a Cathedral, if large, or a Chapel, 
Rs TTY when 
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136 On THEOLOGY. 


when ſall. The whole! Body of the People are 
_ alfo called the Church. The Ecelgſiaſtics, or Men of 


the religious Orders, are various, according to the 


par Sets, or Churches; thus the Eree+ Church 


has its Patriarchs, and Priefts ; ; the Roman Church, 
2 Pope, Cardinals, Monks, Friars, Abbots, Priefts, 
Deacons, &c. The Church of England has its Arch- 
Biſhops, Biſbops, Areh- Deacons, ons and Priefts 


of various Denominations. 


The Ritual of public Service is very different i in 
different Churches; it abounds with Ceremonies of 
every Sort in the Roman Communion ; but in the 
Engliſh. Church, it conſiſts chiefly of Pra ying and 
Preaching, which is performed in a different Man- 
ner among the many Seas of Proteſtants. The 
"Hierarchy, or Government of their Churches, is in 
each of them alſo on a different Plan. . 

The MAHOME DANS make the fourth and laſt 
great Diviſion of religious People; they are ſo called 
from believing Aabomed, to be a true Prophet, ſent 
from God to reveal bis Will, in regard to the pre- 
ſent Life and a future State; which is contained in 

a Book or Bible, they call the Alcoran, or (pro- 


— the Koran. Their whole Doctrine is a ridi- 


culous Jumble of Heatheni/m,. Fudaiſm, and Chri- 
flian Herefies. Their Places of Worſhip are called 
Moſcbs; their Priefts, Mufti; and their true Be · 
lievers, Muſſulmen. But their Impoſture is ſo very 
oſs, that none can teach it but thoſe who find 
=o Account 1 in it; and none can believe it, but 
ſuch as are weak enough to believe any Thing. 
In every Religion, thoſe, who make the greateſt 
Body, .are 3 called the Cburch; and 
- thoſe, who ſeparate from their Communion, on Ac- 
count of differing Sentiments and Opinions, are 


bometimes ales "Os or pig haves and ſc ſome- 


Rules for the 


Tec mene with, * ee ko, the Dic- 


of ETHICS; 1 


times by the milder Name of Diffenters... 'T he Doc- 


trine and Faith of the general or eſtabliſhed Church 
is always ſuppoſed to be true or right, and therefore 
called Orthodoxy; and conſequently thoſe who. think 

differently from them muſt be Heterodox; and 1 
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Ss Ermes or Mozatity. 


T3 Hes or MozatiTy (ſometimes ealeF 


Mon AlL PrrLosoPHY) is the Science which 
teaches the Digging of Manners, and, preſcribes 
conomy and Conduct of Human 
Life under all the Relations we ſtand in to the Di- 
vine Being, and to one another, in order to attain 
to the Summum Bonum, or greateſt Felicity « our Na- 
tures are capable of. . 
The fundamental Principle - in Morali ty. is the 
natural Rectitude of human Action, that is, that 
every Action of our Lives ſhould be directed by, or 
conſiſtent with, the natural Reaſon or Fitneſs of 
Things, as they reſpect our own Happineſs, or that 
of others. For this P. ſe, there is in Man the 
Faculties or Powers of Under/tanding and Reaſon ; 
by the Firſt 'of theſe, we know what ought to be 
done; and by the Second, how, and in what Man- 


ner; both theſe together, product in Man what we 


call Conſcience, or the innate Knowledge, or Conſciouſ- 
wefs of Right and Wrong ; which therefore, mult be 
looked upon as the governing Principle of human 


Actions. 
The next Thing we obſerve in Man, is a Power 


taten 


Nr 


nh 136 Of Erniexs; £ 
i! tates of this Law of natural Rectitude; and that this 
1 ' Power is abſolutely free, and uncontrouled by any 
Thing uſually called. Fate or Neceſſity, according to 
the Will, or Determination of the Perſon ; and this 
is the whole Foundation of what is called moral 
Agency. 
A A Willingneſs, and Diſpoſition in a "Man to act 
| according to the Reaſon and Fitneſs of Things, is 
|  - called, a virtuous Habit, or in the Abftract, VIR- 
ux; and every contrary Habit is called a Vice. 
The natural Obligations we are under of perform- 
ing what the Laws of God or Nature require, make 
the Claſſes of religious and moral Duties, A pro- 
per Diſcharge of the former denominates a Man 
*pious ; and of the latter, moral. 
The Duties of Piety and Morality, is far a as the) 
are conſidered as Natural, do all originally ariſe 
from the Law of Reaſon, and Dictates of . e f 
From what we know and can diſcover by the 
Ligh 9 6 t of Reaſon, relating to the Exiſtence, and Per- 
fections of God, our Conſciences naturally dictate 
80 Duties of Ine and ee ig ol _ 85 
| Fear, Obedience, Hope, Affance, &e 5 
And with reſpect to each other, as F es 
tures, and deſigned for rational Society or Com- 
munion, we have naturally the Ideas of Right and 
Mrong, ariſing from ſuch Relation, which as they 
are diſtinguiſhed into various Claſſes relating to the 
Perſon, Property, Relation, Degrees, and many 
other Circumſtances of Men, lay the Foundation of 
numerous moral Virtues,. or Duties ; the ſtrict Ob- 
1 ſervance of which, and nothing leſs, can procure 
and preſerve the Commun-IWeal, or Happineſs of the 
Community. | 
Virtue is a general Ten, and divides into fix 
great Parts, viz. 3 Sincerity, Fortitude, Tem- 
Perance, Juſtice, and Charity. Theſe are called, 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal Virtues, being as it were the Hinges on 
4 which the whole Syſtem of Morality turns. 
pP RU DEN CR conſiſts in a Habit of Mind, that 
diſpoſes a Man always to diſcern, judge, and act ac- 
cording to the Reaſon and Fitne of of Things, with 
regard to a ſafe, eaſy, and happy Conduct of Life. 
| The oppoſite Vice to this is Imprudence, or what is 
commonly called Folly, 
SINCERITY is that Virtue, which diſpoſes. us ; to 
 aR according to the Dictates of our Minds and Con- 
ſciences; to do the Thing that is right, and ſpeak 
the plain Truth, without the leaft Regard to any 
Advantage of Profit, Honour, or Fame. Ihe Ny 
| polite Vice is Hypocriſy, = 
ForTITUDE. is that Diſpoſition of Mind, by 
-which we form a Reſolution to engage in, or under- 
take any good or neceſſary Aﬀair, and to perſevere 
5 and proſecute the ſame, without being deterred 
ay ee or Difficulty that may attend it, 
Thi irtue ſuppoſes Magnanimity or Greatneſs of 
Mind, Equanimity, and Patience. The n 
Vices are Puſi lanimity, and Cowardice. 
TEMPERANCE is that Virtue which ſets proper 
Bounds to all our natural. Appetites, and thereby 
revents all Exceſſes in the natural Ufe of Things, 
| hat Nature requires, Temperance will admit of, 
ix nothing more. This Virtue includes many 
7 leſſer, as Modeſty, Sobriety, Chaſtity, &c. The op- 
j _ Polite Vices, are Ambition, Pride, Gluttony, Drunten- 
- 
e 


1 %, Adultery, Fornication, Polygamy, Inceſt, &. 

JosTICE is that moral Virtue, by which we 
render to Every one his Due, as far as Right . 
Equity require. This is of two Sorts, viz. diſtri- 


5 but ive, and commutative; the firſt is concerned in 
5 diſtributing Rewards and Puniſhments according ta 
: the Merit or Demerit of Perfons ; and is therefore 

: 


faid to 10 remunerative, or vindicative, Commutative 
3 uſtiet 
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Fuſtice is that, by which we may give or ex- 
change an Equivalent for every Thing received in 
Trade or Commerce. In the Practice of this Vir- 
tue, we have Regard to Veracity, Fidelity, and 
Equity. The contrary Vices, are Injuftice and 
Triquity. F 

"CHARITY is the] ft mentioned Cardinal Virtue, 
bat indeed, the firſt in Importance, as it conſiſts 
4 that benign and good Diſpoſition towards our 

eighbour, by which we are inclined to do him 
— e Good in our Power, and to make his Liſe as 
Happy as poſſible. This Virtue, therefore, is ſtiled 
Philanthropy, and to expreſs it more fully, Huma- 
nity. It includes all the Offices of Benevolence, Af 
ability, Comity, Mercy, Beneficence, Liberality, Man- 
Juetude, Clemency, and univerſal Friendſhip. The 
contrary Vices, are, Jngratitude, Envy, Malice, 
Enmity, Malevolence, Cruelty, Barbarity, and Cove- 
rouſneſs 3 which are the Roots of all Evil ; as on the 
- contrary, Charity is the Spring and Fountain of all. 
| Goodneſs. A charitable Man is a Man of Honour, 
and of evety other Virtue ; as he loves all Men, to 
is he bcloved and. eſteemed by A., 
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of Pacan 18M; or the Hrarurn DrvmiTiEs 
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T H Naben & Hilti, urid, baving Wh no 

Divine Revelation. in the earlieſt Ages, and as 
they could not but be convinced of the Exifence of 
a Deity, from the obvious Marks of infinite 1/iſdom 
and Power in the Frame of the World, and the 
Structure of all Kinds of. Bodies therein; ſo by the 
Dictates of Common us ey are led to conlider, 
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that he muſt be the Object of their Worſhip, and- 


Adoration; but in what Manner this was to be in- 
ſtituted, they were utterly FO and left to 
their own Inventions. 

Ina lon Courfe of Time, by e Mete, El 
human Reaſon, in the Gb of on es and 

ſelfiſh and jt Z. ſiniſter Views of ſome, who were to be — 
Guides in their religious. Affairs, there obtaind 
among Mankind a great Variety of Opinions, . ag, 


well in Relation to the Object of their } erſhip, as 
the Manner in which” it was to be perform q. A 


Plurality of Gods, or Poytbei ſms Was ſoon intro>- 


duced; and a great Variety d Repreſentations of 
5 them by Images or Idols, which conſtituted nume 


rous Species of Idolatry. 
. They were ſo vain in their Imaginations, as to 
allow of Serxes in their Divinities, and accprding]y. 
* | had various Claſſes of Gods and Godde es,. which 
they blindly worſhipped. under. the, Notions; and 
, Forms of Angels, Spirits, and 8 3 the Fun. 
4 Moon, and Planets; of Men, Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 
1 &c. nay, even Things inanimate; and what is moſt 
"4 abſurd, the very Modes and Accidents of Things, as 
% Life, Health, Virtues, Paſſions, &c. They alſo paid 
ws divine Honours to Kings, Heroes, &c. made them 
a ſubordinate Claſs, or Demi- gods. | 
The Principal Claſſes of the Heathen TRACEL are 1 
as follow. 1. The celeflial Gods and Goddeſſes. | 
2. The terreſtrial Ones. 3. The marine and river | 
ES Gods. 4. The :nfernal Deities. 5. Miſcellaneous 
Ones. 6. Adferiptitious, or Demi-godt. 7. Modal 
no Deities, of which in Order. 1 
a8 JuP1TER was the Sovereign of all the G 
of 


he was Son of Saturn and Ops, was educated on 
Mount Ida in Crete. In the Pantheon, he fits. on a 
Throne of Tvory ig Gold; : with Cn tan in his 


Right- 


om 


— 
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Right-Hand, and a Scepter of Cypreſs in his Left, W 
with an Eagle on the Top, all which denote him a 
Supreme Lord of Heaven, Earth, and Air. my 

- APOLLO, the ſecond: in Rank of the cele/tial 
1! nt Deities, was the Son of Jupiter and Latona ; born 
„ in the Iſland of Delos; and was the God of Muſic, 
Poem, Medicine, and the Chace, oy 
11 Mars was the Son of Jupiter and Juno; he 


1 was the God of Armies and War, as his Siſter Bellona 
{| \ was the Goddeſs thereof. Hh OE . 
N - MERCUuRy was the Son of Jupiter and Maia; 
1 he was the God of Eloquence and Merchandize ; 
it ht alſo the Menger and Interpreter of the Gods; he 
Wl. Had Bars on his Feet, and 3 Codvcexc in his Hand, 

U as Tokens of Peace and Amity. 2 

j 


Ba cok us, the Son of Jupiter and Semele, was 
the God of Feaſts and Revels, of Wine, Jollity, 
and all Kind of Lewdneſs ; was crown'd with Jvy 
and Vine- Leaves; and always repreſented naked. 
The celeſtial Goddeſſes were; 1. Juno, Empreſs 
of Heaven, and Wife of Jupiter. 2. MIN ERA, 
or Pallas, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom and the Sciences. 
3. Vgnus, the Goddeſs of Love and Beauty. 
4. LaTONA. 5. AuRoRA, Mother of the Stars, 
and Goddeſs of the Morning. : 
The er Gods were; 1. SATURN, Sove- 
reign of the Earth. 2. JAN us, who preſided over 
all Enterprizes, and was repreſented with two Faces. 
3. VuLcan, the God of Metals, and all Metal- 
lurgic Affairs. 4. XoLus was the God of the 
Winds, Tempeſts, and Hurricanes. 5. Momus, he 
was rather a Feſter, Mocter, or Mimick, of the 
Gods, than a God himſelf _ 5 
The terreſtrial Goddeſſes are, 1. VESs TA, the 
Wife of Cælum, and Goddeſs of Nature ; in her 
Temple was a perpetual Fire, attended by Vir- 
gins, 2. CYBELE, the Goddeſs of the Earth. 
1 5 | . 3 CERES 
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3. Cx x Es the Daughter of Saturn and Ops ; the 
Goddeſs of Corn and Tillage, ꝙ The Muszs, 
which were nine Virgins, viz. Calliope, Cho, Erate, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſichore, Euterpe, Palyhym- 
nia, and Urania. Theſe were the Mi/reſſes of 


Sciences. 5. Themis, the Goddeſs of Right, 6. A- 
Area, of Juſtice; and, 7. Nemeſis, who rewarded 


Virtue and puniſhed Vice. © 
The Sylveftrian and Rural Gods were the Satyrs 
and Faun; Priapus, an © obſcene Deity ;- and 
Ariſtæus and Terminus, who was nothing but a 
Bound. Stone. The Goddeſſes of this Claſs were 
Diana or Hecate, who preſided over the Chace. 
PALEs, over the Shepherds, and Paſtures. FLora, 
over Gardens and Flowers. POMONA, over Orchards 
and Fruits. Beſides, a Vaſe of Nymphs, as the 
Dryades, who preſided over Woods; the Orcades, 
over Mountains; Napææ, over Vales ; Limoniodes, 
over e f e ] “ ie x 
The Marine Deities were; 1. NE PBTUNE, the 
Son of Saturn and Ops; to him belonged tbe So- 
vereignty of the Seas. PRO T EUS, his Son, who, 
us ſaid, could turn himſelf into all Shapes. 3. TRI- 
TON, another of Neptune's Sons. 4. OCEANUs, 
God of the Ocean, and Father of the Rivers and 
Springs. Befides theſe, were reckoned, Nereus, 
Palæmon, Glaucus, the Sirens, Scylla and Charybdis; 
and the Sea-Nymphs, Nereides, Naiades, Lim- 
nades, &c, „„ . 
The Infernal Deities were PL u ro, and his Wife 


PROSERPIN A, King and Queen of Hell. The 


Judges Minos, acus, and Rhadamanthus ; the 


Fates, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos. The Furies 


(Eumenides or Dire) Alecto, Tiſiplone and Me- 
garn. „ 


Moreover, in the infernal Regions, you meet 
with old Erebus and his Wife Nox, who preſide 
e | Over 
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Sver Dorbuſi and the Night. Allo Mora ove 


vant Morpheus, ſends Dreams to us above while 


z 
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i Ha ps (the heathen, Hell) are che following 
Monſters, viz. 1. The Centaurs, half Human, half 


Be © a 
obs © Y 
2 9 
” . 


Hirſe. 2. Cee, with. tres Bode, © 5, The 
Harpies, with Virgins Faces, Bodies of Birds, and 


their Hands armed with Claws... 4. The Gorgens, 
Meduſa, Stheno, and Euryale, whoſe Heads are covered 
with Snakes inſtead of: Hair. 5. The Lamiæ, 
who had but one Eye and ane Tooth among them all. 
6. The Chimera, with the Head and Breaſt of a 
Lion, the Belly of a Goat, and Tail of a Dragon; 
he vomits Fire, 7. Sphynx, Head of a Virgin, 
Wings of a Bird, B. 


1 . 


thefe may be added, 8. Cerberus, the Porter of Hell, 
a three-headed Dog, whoſe Body is covered with 
Snakes inſtead of Hair. © orc e 
The Paſſage to Tartarus or Hides was through 

a wide, dark Cave, over a ſteep, rocky Deſcent, till 
ou come to a gloomy Grove, and the poiſonous: 
ake Avernus, where the Souls are ferry'd: ever by 
old Charon, and then they are to paſs; over four 
Rivers, viz. 1. Acheron, whoſe Waters are extreme 
bitter. 2. Styx, by which the Gods were wont to 
ſwear, 3. Cocytus, flowing out of Styx, with an 


4 


horrible groaning Noiſe. 4. Phlegethon, ſwelling 
with Waves of Fire. Having. paſſed theſe Rivers, 
they are conducted to the Palace of Pluto, to re- 


” 


In theſe Tartarian Regions they alſo placed their 
Paradiſe, which they call'd Elyſium, conſiſting of 
pleaſant Plains, verdant Fields, ſhady Groves, purl- 
ing Streams, and a moſt ſerene and temperate Air. 
After the happy Souls had long enjoy'd the Ehyſian 


Fields, they drank of the River Leibe, which made 


them 


dy and Feet of a Dog.” To. 
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them forget all thoſe Pleaſures ; and then returned to 
the World again, and poſſeſſed new Bodies. 

There was a Claſs of Deities of a ſubordinate and 
miſcellaneous Nature; as, I. Penates, a Sort of 
Teraphim, who preſided over Provinces, Citzes, 
Houſes, &c. 2. Lares, a Sort of Domeſtic Deities, 
who preſided over Families, Highways, &c. 3. Ge- 
nit, or Demons, who govern'd the Births and Lives 
of People, as Guardian Angels. 4. Libitina, the 
Chief of the Funeral Deities, with many others. 
The De mi-cops were made of their Heroes, as 
Hercules, Theſeus, Perſeus, & ſculapius, Prometheus, 
: Atlas, Orpheus, Amphion, Achilles, Ulyſſes, Orion, 
Caſtor, Pollux, Jaſon, and a great Number of 
others. | 1 | ö 
The modal Deities were worſhipped under the 
ſeveral Characters of, the Virtues, Paſſions, Vices, 
Fc. which they were ſuppoſed to preſide over and 
inſpire, as Faith, Hope, Fuſtice, Piety, Chaſiity, 
Peace, Money, Mirth, Envy, Fame, Fortune, Si- 
lence, &c. > 20 PT Es 

The Pax THEON was the grand Temple, which 
contain'd the Images and Shrines of all the Deities. 
The Feſtivals of the Gods were call'd after their 
own Names; Bacchanalia, the Feaſts of Bacchus ; 
Floralia of Fl:ra, &c, Their Prieſts were called 
Flamens. The Food of the Gods was Ambroſia, and 
their Drink Nectar. TNT. 


PRAXIS IV. 


On MYTHOLOGY. 


TYTHOLOGY conſiſts in a moral theo- 

logical, and phyſical Interpretation of the fabu- 
ſous Hiſtories of the Heathen Deities, Demi-gods, 
Heroes, Monſters, SC. | : | 


The - 
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The THeogony of ' Hefiod and the Metamorphoſes 
of Ovid contain the principal Matters of this Kind. 
In the former, we are told, that Chaos was the moſt 
ancient of the Gods; that ſoon after appeared Tellus, 
Tartarus, and Amor, by which he meant the Earth, 
the 4by/s, or Parts under the Earth, and the Beauty - 
and Harmony of Things. 5 
Then we are told, Chaos brought forth Erebus and 
Nox, that is, Gloomineſs and Night. Alſo that from 
| Nox, ſprang iber and Hemera, i. e. Air and Day; 
and that they were produced When Amor and Erebus 
were mix'd together, that is, when Order aroſe 
from Diſorder, and Light was ſeparated from Dark- 
ne /s, all which plainly alludes to the Moſaic Account 
of the Creation. 5 
Again, it is ſaid, that Tellus begat Cœlum, or the 
Firmament beſet with Stars, and the Seat of the 
Gods; we are then told, the Birth of Oceanus, or 
the Ocean; of high Mountains and Caves, of the 
Nymphs and Goddeſſes. Alſo of Pelagus and Pontus, 
by which he means the Seas; all which is only a 
poetical Diſguiſe of the AZoſaic Coſmogony, or Origin 
of me Wor. © © . Wo. 
Heſiod then relates the Birth of SATURN, the 
moſt ancient of their Gods; by whom they repre- 
ſented Time; it is ſaid, that Saturn devoured his 
Children, by which they mean, that Time deſtroys 
all Things. By Saturn, they alſo, in an hiſtorical 
Senſe, repreſented Nah; and in his Time, they 
tell us of the Golden Age, by which they meant the 
more perfect and happy State of Men in the firft 
Ages of the World, After this, they ſay, the il 
ver, brazen and iron Ages ſucceeded, that is, the 
World by Degrees became more and more depraved 
and wicked. | | So 
Again, they repreſent JUPITER as the King of 
the Gods, darting Thunder-bolts upon the tat be- 
; | OW; 


Aro rLo was their politeſt Deity; and preſided 


on MYTHOLOGY. 17 
low by which they mean the Air, where Thunder 
and. Ligbining are generated. 


over Medicine, Muſic, and Divination. By him 
thy meant the Sun; whoſe Beams diſpel Dark- 
neſs; he gives Vegetation and medicinal Virtues to 
Plants ; 3 and is the Center of the Planets, and 
governs all their Motions with the utmoſt Har- 


 mony-and Proportion, (by them) call'd the Mujic ic of 
ibe Sphere. 


MzRcuRyY was the Nuncio, or Meſſenger of 


the Gods; had Vings on his Feet, and a Caduceus 


in his Hand; and uſher'd the Souls of Men into 
Hell, or the 'Elyf aan Fields; by all which is meant, 
the great Power and. Force of Eloquence, which 


; qualifies Men for the higheſt Poſts in Life; and 


. greatly influences our Fate, relative to the preſent 
and future Life. 


Mars was their God of War ; 518; repreſented by 


the Planet of that Name, remarkable for its red 
Aſpect. 


Bacchus was the God of Fe -ftivals, and an 


| Emblem of .Drunkenneſs, which is too often a Con- 


ſequence of thoſe jovial Intercourſes, (called in the 
r Bacchanalia. 


VULCAN was the God of. Hire; by him was 
meant Tubal- Cain; he was caſt 3 from Hea- 
ven, they ſay, „ Lightning is darted from 


thence; he was lame; ſo Fire is ſupported by Fuel. 


He was Huſband to Venus, the Moral of which i is 
eaſy to underſtand. 


Janus, with his two Faces, was an Fabio of 


Prudence: Aolus was the God of the Winds, be- 


cauſe he ſtudied the Nature of them. Plutus or 
Mammon was the God of Riches, and had his 


Palace in Hell; becauſe iches, when perverted, 


1 condu uce 
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conduce ſo much to ſend People thither. Atlas is 
ſaid to bear the World on his Shoulders, becauſe 
he was ſkill'd in Aftronomy and Geography. The 
Story of Prometheus's making a Man of Clay, and 
' ſtealing Fire from Heaven to animate him, with 
Pandora, and her Box full of Evils ; is all but a 
poetical Metamorphoſis of Adam, 15 S wy” the 
Fall, &c. 
As their Gods were all Symbolical,” 66 were the | 
Goddeſſes too. Thus Juno the Wife. of Fove re- 
| preſented the Air, as Jove or Jupiter did the Sky. 
Hi ner va was the Symbol of Viſdom and Chaſitty ; 
Venus, the Goddeſs of Love, was alſo the Emblem 
of Love and Beauty. Aurora repreſented the Dawn 
of the Morning. /e/fa repreſented Fire, or Vital 
Flame and Heat of the Body. By Ceres, they meant 
the genial, prolific Principle of V. getation. Diana 
repreſented the Moon. 
y the Fables of the Syrens, Circe, Carybdis and 
Seylla, we are to underſtand Poluptuouſneſs, Luft, and 
| Gluttony ; by the Harpies and Gorgons, all Kinds. 
of wicked Arts practiſed by lewd and vicious Women 
| — wy e a AM fer, ſtarving in the en of 
e, ef 
Deucalion and bis Wife Pyrra, he are Mid to 
People the World after a Deluge, by caſting Stones 
behind them, repreſent Noah and his Family pre- 
' ſerved from the Flood in the Ark. The Sacrifice 
of Iphigenia plainly alludes to Fepttha's . 
ter. The Fable of Phaeton is ſaid to have its Riſe 
from the Story of Elijab. That of Niſus from 
Sampjon. And Midas is the Emblem of a covetous 
Man. 
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o RHETORIC. | 


RHETORIC: is the Art of Speaking wel | 


and ornamently, on any Subject. A Spee 
made according to the Rules of this Art, is ele 
an Oration; and the Speaker an Orator. 

In OxArekv, - there are four great Parts, vix. 
1. Invention, by which we find out ſuch Reaſons 
and Arguments, as are adapted to perſuade or gain 
Belief. 2. Diſpoſition, which conſiſts in a proper 
Diſpoſal or Arrangement of the Arguments, or Sub- 
ject· Matter before invented. 3. Elocution, which 
conſiſts in a rich Diction or Language, embelliſhed 
with Tropes and Figures. 4. Pronunciation, which 
relates to the Delivery of a Diſcourſe or Orton: in 
Re ard of Voice and Gęſture. 

NVEN TION. derives Arguments. from various 
Topics; as the Certainty, or Probability of Things. 
The — Cuſtoms, and Habits of Times, Places, 
and People; the Teſimonies of ancient and modern 
Authors; Autberity of Sacred Writings ; Received 
Opinions, Proverbs, Sentences, Laws, Contracts, 
Oaths, &c. all which the Orator is prepared to uſe 
as Occaſion requires. As, 1. The Pathetic.; where 
he applies them in ſuch Manner, as tend to excite 
and move the Paſſions as much as poſſible, 2. The 


Panegyric; where his Declamation is filled with 


the Encamium or Praiſes of Perſons, Places, and 
Things; or elſe diſpraiſes them, in the Strain of 
Invectiue. 3. The Rational or Deliberative; where 
every Reaſon, Motive, or Argument is made Uſe of 
to perſuade or diſſuade. 4. The Judicial; here the 
Orator e or defends by all the Arguments that 


3 5 can 
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can be thought of, to afford Matter for ſuch Pur- 
poſes. 

DisPosITION reſting the beſt Method of pro- 

ceeding with the Arguments in an Oration; this 
Method conſiſts of the following Parts, viz. 1. The 
Exordium, or Beginning of the Diſcourſe, wherein 
the Orator ſets forth the Aim and Scope of what he 
has to ſay, and then prepares his Audience for due 
Attention to the Sequel: 2. The Narration, which 
conſiſts in a Recital of Facts, is adapted to con- 
vince the Hearers; which ſhould- always be true, 
or at leaſt probable, per ſpicuous, and conciſe. 3. The 
Propoſition; here the Orator propoſes the Sum of the 
whole Oration, and enumerates the ſeveral Heads, 
on which he propoſes to expatiate and declaim. 
4. The Confirmation; wherein he proves his main 
Theſis is or Poſition, by every kind of Reaſoning per- 
tinent to the Subject. 5. 2 for when he 
has confirm'd his own Doctrine, he naturally then 
proceeds to confute, and diſprove that of his Ad- 
verſary. 6. The Peroration, Conciuſion, or Epi- 
logue ; this eonſiſts in an Auacephnlævſis; or Recapitu- 
lation of the principal Arguments; and the Pathopœia 
or Way of enforcing them on the Minds of the Au- 
ditors, and moving their Affections as much as. 
poſſible. 

ELocuTIon is that Part which relates ts the 
Language or Diction of an Orator; in which three 
Things are to be conſider'd, viz. 1. Elegance, that 
is, Purity and Perſpicuity of Style. 2. Compoſition, 
which gives Rules for a genuine and' beautiful 
Order and Connection of Syllables, Words, Sen- 
tences, and Periods in the Diſcouſe. 3. Dignity, 8 
by which the Oration is render'd florid and orna- 


mental, by a judicious Uſe of Tropes and Figures of 


' A TRoOPE 
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A Tor E is an elegant and beautiful Turning 
of a Word from its proper Signification to another. 


As Charity is cold; you read Virgil, i. e. his Vri- 
tings ; the Clouds drop Fatneſs, &c, The principal 


Tropes are the following, viz. Metaphor, Me- 
tonymy, Synecdoche, Irony, Hyperbale, Metalepſis, Ca- 
tachreſis, Allegory, Antiphraſis, Litotes, Antonomaſia, 


Diaſyrmus, Sarcaſm, and many others, The Fi-. 


GURES of.” Speech render it fine and beautifu) ; 


ſome regard the. Meaning of Words, as if we ride, | 


let's ride, i. e. puſh on; ſome the Sound, as he is 
not a Friend, but a Flew ; ſome the Order ; as, 


Meats are for- the- Belly, not the Belly for Meats ; 


ſome relate to Sentences ; they change their Soil, not 


Minds, who. plow the Main: In each of theſe Re- 


ſpects, the Rhetoriciqn can eaſily furniſh himſelf with 


a rich Variety of Figures, and figurative Turns and 
Expreſſions; for the Flowers which grow in the 
Garden of Rhetoric are almoſt infinite in Reſpect 
of their Names, Number, and Species. 
PRONUNCIATION is: the laſt great Part, and 
regards a graceful and apt Een unten of the 
Veice and Gęſtures, comporting with the Nature of 
the Subject. The Voice ſhould be clear, articulate, 


free, natural, unaffected, ſtrong, and barmonious. 5 


The Geſtures of the Body graceful, and mani, 
expreſſive of proper Paſſions according to the Sub- 
ject. This eſpecially reſpects the Air of the Coun- 
tenance, and the Tone of the Voice; a Monotony 
of Voice, and the Sameneſs of Geſture are ſuch 
Vices of Oratory, whether that of the Bar, Pulpit, 
or Theatre, as above all other Things, render it irk- 

ſome and dilagreeable to the Hearers. 
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PRAXIS VI. 


h boi 
0 G1 C is the Art of Reaſoning on any Sub- 


jekt, in order to diſcover Truth or Error; or, 


it is the Art of conducting the Faculties F the Mind, 


which are given us for that Purpoſe, and theſe are 
Four, viz. 1. Perception, whereby we perceive and 
contemplate the Species of external Objects offered 
to the Mind by the Senſes. 2. — by which 
we compare Ideas together, in order to affirm or deny 


ſome Property of them. 3. Reaſoning, Argumenta- 


tion, or Ratiocination, whereby we infer one Pro- 
poſition from two or more that are premiſed. 
4. Diſpoſition, which is that Act of the Mind, by 
which we diſpoſe the ſeveral Ideas in ſuch Order 
and Manner, as to yield the moſt perfect Knowledge 
of the Subjects to which they belong ; and ar by . 
Logicians, is called Method. 

The Subjects of the Perceptive  Fa.ulty are all 
Things that offer themſelves to our Senſes ; the Ideas 


which the Mind forms of them; and the Terms 


by which we expreſs them; in all which we con- 
ſider the following Things (by the School. Men)) 


_ uſually call dPredicabiles, 1 viz. 1. The 


Genus, or general Nature, as an Animal. 2. The 
Species, or particular Sort; as Man, Horſe, &c, 
Difference, or that Quality which makes one 
Fin, of a different Nature from another, as Round- 


neſs | — a Globe. 4. Property, or Mode peculiar to 
any Body, as Talking in a Man, Barking in a Dog, 


Sc. 5. Accident, which is any Thing that may 
caſually happen to a Body, and is not eſſential to its 
Nature, as s Tallneſs or Shortneſs, Beauty or De- 


BY oa ty, 
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| formity, &c. Ideas are divided into, 1. Senſible, o 
ſuch as we acquire by the Senſes, as Colours, nents | 
Taftes,” &c. 2. Mental, which we gain by Reflec” 
tion in the Mind, as ſuch” as relate to God, Spirits» 
Faculties of the __ Paſſions, as Hope, Fear» 
Love, K 
Again, Ideas are diſlinguiſh'd into, 1. Simple, 
or indiviſible, as thoſe of Heat, Cold, Stet, Bit- 
ter, &c. 2. Complex, which is made by joining 
two or more of the Simple ones; as a b:teer-ſtueet 
Apple, a deep Blue, &c. 3. Compound, ſuch as 
contain two different Ideas of a different Nature to- 
gether, as a Medicine of different Ingredients, Har- 
mony of different Sounds united, oe. 4. Collec- 
tive Ideas, ſuch as conſiſt of a Number of Ideas of 
the ſame Kind, as an Army of Men, a Flock of 
Sheep, &c. There are ao \ various other Diſtinc- 
tions of Ideas; as into real and imaginary, clear, 
and confuſed, ae ee and neee, true or 
fa lſz, &c &c 
JopenenT the ſecond: great Part of Raticci- 
nation, is the Doctrine of Propoſitions ; and directs a 
Jjuſt Definition of Words and Terms, in order to 
form a Propoſition, which is a Sentence affirming 
or denying ſomething of the Subject. thereof as, 
Plato was a Philoſopher. © 
In a Propofition, three Things are conſider'd, 
1. The Subject, as Plats. 2. The Predicate, or 
that which is 54 7 or deny d, viz. that he was 

4 Philoſopher. © . The Copula, which joins both 

the former, cit, Sen le of affirmative or negative 
Particles; as am, or am not; was or was not, &c. 

Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Univer a 
by the Words all, every; no, none, &c. as all. 

, muſt die; none, or no one knows when. 2. {ey 
ticular, by the Words, ſome, many, a few, &c. As 
| er AN are dr blind ; few are fon wiſe. 

cada 3. Single, 
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3. Single, or individual; as Sir 1/aac Newtan ex- 
celled all in Knowledge. 4. Affirmative, as God 
7s a Spirit. 5. Negative, as Man is not immortal; 
none are perfectly innocent, &c.. 6. Compound; 
when e, are two or more Subjects. or Predicatas; 
as, Light and Heat enliven and delight both Men and 
Beaſts. 7. True, which repreſents the true or real 
State of Things; as, Birds have Wings. 8. Falſe; 
as Angels have 1 ings; Brutes are meer Machines. 
9. Dubious; as the Planets: are fuppojed: to be inha- 
bited, & 
 ARGUMENTATION, 1 is the 
third great Part of Logie; and here the Logician 
has Recourſe to a technical Method of forming 
the Argument or Syllogiſm, by which he proves his 
Theſis or Poſition. In which Syllogiſm, there are 
three Terms. 1. The Major, which contains the 
Predicate. 2. The Minor, which contains the 
Subject; and, 3. The Adiddle Term, by which the 
other two are connected to ſhew their Agreement or 
Diſagreement. Thus, ſuppoſe the Queſtion were, 
Whether God muſt be worſhipped ? Here Worſhip is the 
Major or Predicate ; God, the Subject or Minor- 
Term, and the Midadle- Term in order to form the 


Argument, I make the Idea of 4 Creator, and then 
from the whole reaſon thus, 


Our Creator Sucht to be — 3 


But God is our Creator, 


Therefore God ought to be anne 


Theſe are the three Propoſitions of a . 
call'd the Major, Mi mar, and Concluſion, The 


form of a Syllogiſm is greatly varied by the 
Scholaſtic Methods of Mood and Figure, with which 


it would avail, us very little to be acquainted; 


there are alſo various compound Sy llogiſms, under. 
different F orms and Names, as the Epichirema, 


Di lemma, 
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Dilemma, Proſyllogiſm, and: Sorites; to which may 
be added, the following defective Syllogiſm, viz. 
an Enthymem, Induction, Example. The Syllogiſm, 
when artfully. contrived to deceive by fake Reaſon- 
ing, is called, a Paralogiſin, or Sophiſm, and the 
Perſon who uſes it a Sophiſi, or an Equivecator. 
_ DiseosIT1oN is the laſt great Part of Logic, 
and conſiſts in the Art of Method, or a dialeQtical 
Diſtribution of Things according to the Order of 
Nature, or as the Subjects treated of may require. 
Method is twofold, Synthetic or Analytic. Syntheſis 


or Compoſition, is that which begins with the ſeveral = 


Parts, and proceeds to the Knowledge of the whole; 
as Geometers firſt treat of Points, Lines, and 


Angles; then of Triangles, Squares, Circles, &c. - 


then of the mors compounded Figures and Proper - 
ties of ſolid Bodies; and thus compoſe an entire Sy- 
ſtem of their Art. 


Analyſis is that Part of Method which begins 
with the Definition and general Account of the 
Subject; and then confders and treats of the Na- 
ture and Qualities of all the Parts ſeparately ; and 
in this Manner are moſt of the Sciences taught, as 
Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Mufic, Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Philoſophy, ; ke. a 

ON rOoLOG v, or META HVYSsIcs, has been ſome- 
times repreſented as a fublimer Part of Logic, ſome- 
times it has been made a particular Science of itſelf; 
but as the Subject is Being, or, Entity in the Ab- 


ſtract, or ſeparately conſidered from Body, Form, or 


ae it is too nice a Speculation to be here 
inliſted upon; and indeed as we know fo little 
about Entity or Non-Entity in General, and no- 
thing at all about the Nature and Exiſtence of 
Spirits, or Spiritual Being; it appears to be more 
of a Science of Words than Things, and as ſuch, it is 
left for their Amuſement, who delight in high ſound - 
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| | ing Words, and can be pleaſed with voy about 
i Nothing. 


PR A X IS VI. 
On Fon. 


p. OETR Vis the Art or F acalty of making 
Verſes ; and a Perſon naturally poſſeſſed of a 
Genius for this Purpoſe, is called a Poet ; one who 
is: not, and yet pretends to it, is call'd a Poetaſter, 
or Verſifier. 

VERSE is compoſed of Metre and Rhyme. 
Metre is when every Line is confined to a certain 
Number of Syllables, as ſeven, eight, or ten; and 
the Words ſo diſpoſed, that the Accents may fall 
on ſuch is as. yield a Sort of Harmony to the 

Ear. 

RAYME is the Similitude or Likeneſs of Cound. 
in the laſt Syllable of the Lines; ſometimes in the 
Syllable next the laſt; as in humorous and droll 
Subjects, like that of Hudibras. : 

A Diftich conſiſts of two * erſes; and a Stanza of 
three, or more. 

An Ode, or Song, is a certain Number of Stanzas 
more or leſs, adapted to Lyric Poetry, or ſuch as was 

andiently ſet to the Lyre or Harp. 

A PoEm is a compleat and finiſh'd Piece of 
Poetry, whether in blank V. er ſe, or Rhyme. 

The Metre in Poetry conſiſts of a certain Num- 
ber of Feet made up of long and ſhort Syllables; 
tome Feet are of two Syllables ; thus a Spondee, 

has two long Ones; a Pyrrhic, two ſhort; a 

Trochee, one long, and one Hort; Jambic, one 

ſhort and one long. | 


O POETRY. 1 

A Foot of three Syllables is a Moloſs, of three 
long; a Tribrach of three ſnort; a Da#yl, one 
long, and two ſhort; Anapęſt, one ſhort and two 
long; with many others not worth our Mention, as 
we have ſcarce any Thing more than the [ambic 
Foot in Engliſh Verſe. „ 

If a Verſe conſiſt of % Feet, it is call'd Hexameter 
Verſe, as was all the Latin and Greek Poetry of the 
Heroic Kind. But if the Verſe conſiſted only of 
five Feet, it was call'd Pentameter, as in moſt of the 
leſſer Compoſi tions. | TY 

The Kinds of Poetry are various, according to- 
the Subject, Deſign, Characters, &c. 1 | 
PASTORAL is a Poem, that deſcribes a Shepherd's 
Life, or that of Rural Nymphs and Swains ; it is 
alſo call'd Bucolics, from Cow-ZHerds ; and Georgics, 
when Huſbandry and Agriculture are the Subjects. 
ELEOGV is a mournful Poem, or funeral Song; 
invented to bewail the Death of a Friend, the Coy- 
[neſs or Cruelty of a Miſtreſs; and to expreſs all 
other plaintive, mournful, and melancholy Subjects 
and Themes. | . e 63 
 Lyric-PogTRy is diſcern'd and  diſtinguiſh'd 
from all others by its peculiar Sweetneſs, Beauty, 
and Elegance of Diction; is generally uſed in the 
Compoſition of Songs and Odes; and eſpecially in 
Pſalms and Hymns, to be fung with the Voice, and 
% G(êGé(( his we, 27 

The PinDARIC ODE (ſo call'd from its In- 
ventor Pindar) is a Sort of Poetry which conſiſts of 
laoſe and free Numbers, and unequal Meaſure ; and 
is exerciſed on all Subjects, pleaſant, grave, amo- 
rous, heroic, moral, and divine. 1 

SATYR is a free, jocoſe, witty, and ſharp Poem, 
ſeverely inveighing againſt Vice, and all. corrupt 

Manners and Perſons ; in ſhort, the Matter of Satyr 
is Turpitude ; its Manner inuective; and End Shame. 
„ „ The 


5 
8 
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Fhe Subject of Satyn fhould be: Truth and Fad ; 
other wiſe it degenerates into a Fibel or a Lampoon. 
- Compny is a Pare of Dramatic Poetry; the 
' Drama; being any Poetry acted on a Stage, is uſually 
call'd a Play. Hence all the humorous and comical 
Scenes of Life become the Subject of Comedy ; and 
its End is to expoſe and deride Vice and Folly, 
and) to recommend Virtue, by Jer nat Imitation. 
A Comedy has five Parts, vis. 1, The Prologue, or 
previous dpeech, wherein the Odea Deſign, and 
Argument of the Play is declared. 2. Protafis, 
which propoſes the Subject - Matter of the Play. but 
the End is not yet diſcovered. 3. Epitaſis, whieh 
is the working up of the Plot — Fable towards a 
Diſcovery. 4. Cataſtaſt, in which the Plot is at 
its greateſt Heike, 5. Cataſtrophe, in which the 
Plat is unruvall d or diſcovered, and all Fhings ter- 
mipate in a happy Manner. In all Plays there are 
froe Acts, and each Act conſiſts of two Scenes or 
1 home 
'TRAGRDY is the moſt ſublime- and WY Part 
of all Dramatic Poeſy ; here the Calamities of illu- 
ſtrious Perſons axe repreſented and ated over again; 
ve are hereby affected with Pity, Mercy, and Terror; 
and taught toavoid the diſaſtrous Gen er of thoſe | 
tragical Events. In this Sort of Play, the Fable, 
| *. the Sentiments, and the Diction, all 
demand the Poets utmoſt Art and Care. And if in 
any wiſe the Theatre, or Theatrical Entertai nments 
are juſtifiable, it muſt be here, where we are made 
as much as poſlible aware of the Miferies of human 
Lie, and have the 1obleft Paſſions excited in us to- 
wards thoſe who unhappily fall under them. 
The Epic, or Heroxc Poem, is a poetical 
Narration in Verſe of ſome illuſtrious and important 
Actions of the Hero celobrated in the Poem; as the 
2 een Acinlles i in Ub Had of ee of 
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* 4 in his Oaſſe; ; and of Aneas in Pirgits 
Anei 


en 18; you jnferios Sort of Poem; i - 


has 'three Fong eſſential, vix. Brevity or Con 
cifoneſs 3 Beauty, or Elegance of Expreſſon, and" 


Point, or ſharp Turn of Wit Ir at the ns which its 
the principal Thing of alk 


ACROSTIC is a Sort of low Wit in Vere, 


where the Skill of the Poet is employ'd to make the 
initial Letters of the Poem conſiſt of ſome Perſons! 
Name, Title, or Motto; this and the Anagram is 


reckon'd the r among _ > Species Wa mm. t 
by the Spectat rn. 

An ran e e is 2 Nuptial Song 
Poem, ſung on the Wedding-Night; che Sobek of 
which, are the Joys and Praiſes of the Bride and 
Bridegraom, the Pelicitres of Matrimony ; Invocations, 


Wiſhes and Prifphifies relating to their future, nume- 
rous, and hopeful Off-spring. 


 GENETHLIACON is a Birth-Day Ode, or Song, 
wherein the Pedigree of the Parents, their brave 

and heroic Actions, are recited, their Virtues cele- 
brated ; alfo the propitious Influences of the Deity, 
the Heavens, the Guardian Angel, and particularly 
te Genius that rules the Birth and Fortune of the 
neu- bern Child are celebrated; and the Poet con ;- 
dcludes with Withes of Life and good Fortune for the 


Child, and Hopes, wes ki and PFelictty | to the 
Parents. BOTS 


EPICEDIUM is a N Song, uſed to be ſung 
at the Expences of the deceaſed; conſiſting of the 
Praiſes of the Dead, the Fraily of human Life,' 
the Certainty of Death; and the r afflicting and 


lugubrous Accidents in Life, that tend to our Diſ- | 


ſolution; together with the Conſolations . 
from ths Hops of a 1 e 
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. PANEGYRIC is a laudatory Poem or Speech, 
made before a public Aſſembly, and receives various. 
Epithets, according to its Sub} ect-Matter, - and De- 
fign ;, as Euchariſtic,” which gives Thanks; Enco- 
miaſtic, when the Subject is Praiſe; and Parenttic, 
when it exhorts and in/irudts. 
ExrITAPH is a Sort of uu B which 
at firſt was uſed to be pronounced at the Tomb of 
the Body interred ; but ſince it has denoted only the 
Inſcription on the Tens, in V. ehe, generall 55 —_— | 
ſometimes in Proſe. | 
As to the Rondeau, Gra, 2E tha, &c. they. are 
fack: trifling Pieces of Art, that ſcarce any Poet 
but in a merry Vein, or Tome jocoſe Occaſion, will 
even uſe it. 


I A * I 
On GEOGRAPHY. 


GE OGR AP HY is a Science which "PU 
the Knowledge of the Globe of the Earth we 
live upon, by giving a juſt Deſcription of all its 
Parts, as far as they have been hitherto diſcover'd. 
And becauſe, the, Superficies of the Earth conſiſts 
partly of Land, and partly of Vater; it is there - 
fore commonly call'd, the Terraqueous Globe. Alſo, 
that Part which treats of the Land, is more properly 
call'd Geography ; as the other which treats of the 
Water, or Aqueous Surface, is call'd Hydography. 
General Geography gives an Account of the 
Magnitude or Dimenſions of the Earth; of its 
conſtituent Parts, conſiſting of various Kinds of 
Earths, Minerals, Foſſils, Stones, and Strata, as 
ar 28 wy have been obſerved, Alfo the Propor- 


tion | 
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tion of Land to mater; and the different Kinds | 


and Qualities of the latter. 


The terrene Part of the Earth's Surface 1 es 


vided, in Reſpect of Quantity and Form, as follows. 
I. ConTiNEnTsS, which are large Parts, com- 
prehending many Nations and Kingdoms ; of theſe 


there are four, VIZ. Europe, Africa, Afia, and 


America. © 


II. Is L ans, Ghich are leſſek Parts of Land en- 


tirely ſurrounded with Water; as the Ifles of Bri- 
tain, Madagaſcar, Borneo, &c. © 
III. PENIN$ULAS ; theſe are Parts of Land, 


_ compaſs'd with Water on all Sides but one, where 


itis join'd to the Main Land by 


IV. An Isr Huus, which is that narrow, lag | 


Neck of Land, by which you paſs from the Cen- 
tinent to the Peninſula. 


V. PROMON TORIESs are high Mountains, Head: 


Lands, or Capes, that run far out into the Sea. 


VI. MounTarNns are the higheſt Parts of the : 


Earth, riſing far above the Level of its Surface in- 
to the Air. 

The Waters of the Earth, by Hydrigraphers, are 
diſtinguiſhed, as follows. 

I. Into Oczans, which are. thoſe large Col- 
lections of Water that cover the greateſt Part of 
the Earth's Surface; as the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Weſtern Ocean, Mer del Zur, &c, 

IT. SEAs, which are Waters that lie between the 
Continents and Hands; as the Indian-Sea, the Red- 
Sea, the Mitliterranean Sea, Re. 

III. Bays, or Gul es, are thoſe Parts of the. 
Sea or Ocean, that run up and ſpread themſelves * 
WHO the hollow, or concave Parts of the Land ; 
as the Bay of Biſcay, the Gulph of Mexico, &c. 

IV. La g 8. e are Pha Collections 
of Water that lie wholly within the Land, and have 
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no viſible Communication. with the Sea; ; as the 
Lake of Conflance, &c. 

V. RIVERS, which are large. inland. Currents of 
Water, tending to the Sea, into which they diſ- 
embogue Hemfves: 

VI. FounTAins or SPRINGS, l are thoſe 
Waters that iſſue from the Sides of Hills and 
Mountains, where they form Pools or Baſons, from 
whence. the Waters; deſcending in Rivulets, give 
Riſe-to. Rivers. 

Of theſe Springs, ſome are content or Perennial; 
ſome intermitting, and others reciprocate their Tides, | 
or ebb. and flow. Some are. Saline, others freſh; 
ſome abound with mineral: Parts, as: the Chalybeat 

with Steel; the Sulphureous, with Sulphur, K 

When. the conyex Part of the Earth, is projecled 
8 a Plan, it is call'd a Map... 2 Sea, 
ox any Part, is ſo projected in with its 
Rhomb Lines, Ec. for the Purpoſe of. e 
it is calld a Chart; as the Fun Chart, Mercator” s 
Chart, &c. 

The Earth is ed | in Miniature, by "ok 
eee tria / Globg.z, on which. are delineated 

e Circle call'd the Equater, on which are mea- 
ſured the Degrees of Longitude; the Meridians, or 
Circle of Latitude, The Compaſs on the Horizon, 
ſhews the Bearings 3. the Quadrant of, Altitude mea- 
ſures the Diſtance of Places; with many other 
uſeful Problems... 

The Continent. of EvURQPE, oonteins the follow- 
ine Nations, Kingdoms, or States, vi. 

„GRREAT-BBITAIx, conſiſting of England 
and Scotland, which, with, Ireland, make the *. 
110% Monarchy. 

2. FRANCE, whoſe Metropolis i is Pans; it is 
divided into Picardy, Iſiæ of France, Clanpoigne, 
| Normandy, Bretany, Orleannois, Tieres, Provence, 

3 Hu, 
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Languedoc, Guieanc, Gaſcony, Dauphine, Burgundy, | 


Lorrain, and Alſace. 


. SPAIN, whoſe Capital i is MADRID; ; it con- 
tains Galicia, Auſturia, Biſcay, Navarre, Arragon, 
Catalonia, Valentia, Murcia, Granada, Andaluſia, 


Old Caſtile, New. Caſtile, Leon, Eſtremadura, be- 


ſides the Iſland of Ivica, Majorca, and Minorca. 
4. PoxTvGAL, the chief City, LIs BON. 
F. Ir Alx, the Capital, Rox; it contains the 


Dukedoms of Savoy and. Taſcauy, the Principality of 
Piedmonty Republics of Adunſerrat, Milan, Purma, 
Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Lucca, bY Marino; 
the Kingdoms of Naples, and the Territories of the 
Pope. With the Iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corfica, 


Malta, and many others. 
6. SWITZERLAND; the chief City, BERN; z it 


contains the Cantons of Bern; Hpiburg, Buſil, Lu- 
cern, Soloturn, Schaſfhuuſen, Zurich, Aena, Zug, 


Swifſe, Glaris, Uri, Under toald, Nc. 


+; 


7. The NETHERLANDS, containing the "als 


United Provinces of Holland, Zeland, Friefland,. 


Groningen, Overyſſtll; Gelderland and 26 


Utrecht : with the Auſtrian and Frentli berlands., 


8. GERMANY, the Capital of which is Views" ; 
ir contains. the Circles of the Upper and Layer, 


Saxony, Wſtphalia, Upper and Lower: Rhine, Fane. 


conia, Auſtria, 2 and Sti. 


BURG, 
10. BoHEMIA, che chief City PRAGUE, 


11. TRANSALVANTA, chief City  Htrmanſtats | 


12. SeLavonta, the chief City! Peſega. 
13. CRoaTHa, the chief City, Cariſtat. 


14. Pol AND, containing Great and Little Pe- 


land, Royal and Ducal Pruſſia, Samogitia, Courland, 


Lithuania, War ſovia, Walachia, Pulefia, Red Ruffia 
- JO" and- Falbinia, ; 7 " ; 


I 5. Russ IA 


ging? and 


9. HunGaRY, \ whereof the chief City i is PRES 
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, 15. Russ14 or Mos cov v, its Capital is Peter/- 
urg. | : = 1 „ EN 
16. SWEDEN, the Capital Stockholm. 
17. DENMARK, the chief City Copenhagen. 
18. Nox WA, the chief City Bergen. 
19. TURKEY in Europe, chief City Con- 


* 


 Rantinople,. | 90 lg 8 | 
The Continent of As1A, is divided into Turkey 
in fa, . Arabia, Perſia, India within the Ganges, 
India beyond the Ganges; China, Chineſe Turtary, 
Thibet, and Mogul Tartary, Siberia, and the Aſiatic 
Iflands in the Levant. and Archipelago, and the 
Oriental Illands of Japan, Formoſa, Anyan, the 
Philippines, Molucco's, and Maldivia Iſlands. ' | 
The Continent of Ar RICA, contains the King- | 
dom of Egypt, : Abyſſinia or. Ethiopia, Nubia, Zan- | 
guebar, Caffaria, or the Country of Hottentots, Mo- 
nomotopa, Monomugi, Angola, Congo, Benin, Guinea, 
Negroland, Zaara, Biladulgerid, Morocco, Algier, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Babary; together with a great Number 
of Iſlands, as eg. Zocotara, Babelmandel, 
St. Helena, Cape Verd 2 the Canaries, | 
nes Iſlands, + the Azores, Teneriff, Ferro, 
* 'The: Continent of. AMERICA is divided into 
North and South. North America contains Old and 
New Mexico, Florida, Canada, Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, Maryland, Penſylvania, the Jerſeys, New 
; York, New England, No Scotia, New Britain, & c. 
And South America contains Terra Firma, Ama- 
| onig, Braſil, P araguay, . La Plata, Pantagonia, ü 
Chili, Peru, Alſo a vaſt Number of Iſlands in the 
Bay of Mexico, as Cuba, Hi ſpaniola, Jamaica, the 
Antilles, Bahama, and Caribbee Iſlands, beſides the 
great Iſlands of Calafornia, and Newfoundland in 
the North, and Terra del Fuego in the-South. _ 
8 enen 
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On Cu RONOLOGY, 


HRONOLOGY is the Science owkich 
treats of the Nature, Parts, and Meaſures of 
Time. Time is the Duration of Things ; its Parts 
are, Cycles, Years, Months, Wicks, Days, Hours, 
Minutes, Secondt, &c. And by theſe, the larger 


and leſſer Intervals of Time are eſtimated, and 
meaſured. 


The moſt nk. or ſtandard Meaſure of 


Time, is a YEAR, which is the Space of Time 
taken up by the Sun, in making one Revolution 
in the Ecliptic, and is therefore call'd the ſolar Year. 
This Year is diſtinguiſh'd into Tropical and Sidereal, 
and again, into Aſtronomical and Civil. 

The tropical Year, is the time the Sun takes up 


in going from any Point of the Ecliptic, and re- 
| turning to the ſame again. 


The /ydereal Year, is the Time the Sun takes in 


dans from a fd Star, and mine to the 
ame. 


The civil Yar, is either „ or B n 


x 


the Common Year conſiſts of 365 Days; the 


Biſſestile Year of 366 Days, by reaſon of one inter- 
calary Day in four Tears. 

There is alſo a lunar Har, corſiſting uf, twelve 
Lunations, or Periods of the Moon about the Earth, 
which make 354 Days. To this Year, a Month is 


ſometimes added to adjuſt it to the ſolar Vear; and 
then. it is call'd the Emblominic Year. 


The Jews and Romans reckon'd their Time by 


lunar Tears; but as this does not agree with the 
Motion of the. Sun, Julius Ceſar inſtituted the 
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ſolar Year, with the Intercalion of a Day, (as hi 
fore-mentioned)- once in four Years; and from 


thence it was call'd the Julian Year or Account, and 


of late the Old Style. 


But ſince the Fultan Haar 85 the true Salar 


| Year by eleven Minutes, Pope Gregory XIII. ob- 
lerving from thence, that the -Equinoxes were ten 
Days too ſoon, he threw out ten Days to reſtore 


the Bguinoxes, Solſtices, &c. to their former Places 


in the Calendar; and this Corredtion, i is calrd the 
Gregorian Account, or New. Style. * 


Moers, are the Parts of a rar. A civil 
Month, is the twelfth Part of a Year. The oftro- 
nomicul, or lunar Month is either ſynodical, which | 
is the Time between two Conjunctions of the Sun | 
and Moon, and is call'd a Eunation; - or. Periodical, 
which is the Time in which the Moon makes one 
compleat Revolution in the Ecliptic. _ 

A Dar, is the Space of Time contained be- 
tween the Riſing and Setting of the Sun; and this 
is called the artificial Day. But the natural Day 


contains both Day and Night, and was therefore by ö 


the Greets call'd Weckt . 


An Hovus, is the 24th Part of a natural Day 0 

One of theſe is divided into ſixty Parts, call 
Minutes; one Minute into ſixty Seconds; theſe 
again into Thirds, and ſo on. 

A Cvcl x is a Cirdr or Period of many 1 
of which they are two remarkable ones, Viz, The 
Solar and Lunar Cycle. | 
The SoLar CYCLE, or Cycle of the Sun, is a 
Period of twenty-eight Years; in this Cycle they 
"denote the Days of the Week, by the ſeven firſt 
Letters of the Alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. One 
of which ſtanding againſt Sunday, is calbd the Do- 
minical Letter, for that Year of the Cycle. And 


© becauſe the Year. begins and ends on the ſame Day of 


2 the 
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the Week, theſe” Dominical Letters will be dil 
ferent every Year, and proceed ina retrograde Order: 
Allo, ' becauſe every fourth Year is Bilfextfle, that 
m diſturb' the Order of the Letters, and cauſe that 
the fame Days of che Week and Dominical Let- 
ters will not return to the ſame Days of the 
Mont, till after twenty eight Tears. 


The Dux AR C yer, or Cycle of the Mon, is 


a Space of nineteen Years ; call'd alſo the Matonic 
Cycle, from its Inventor Meton. The Numbers of 


this Cycle being of great Uſe, were formerly wrote 


in Sold; and ate there ' call'd Golden Numbers or 
Primes. Fhis Cycle ſhews the Changes of the 
Moon, and the Time of Eaſter, and other move- 


-ables Feaſts, "by means of the Numbers calbd the 
Epacts, which are the eleven Days, by which the 


Lunar Year falls ſnort of the Solar Vear. 


From the Cycles of the Sun and Moon multi- 
plied one into the other, there ariſes another Cycle 
or Period call'd (from its Inventor Victorius] the 
Victorian Period, and conſiſts of 532 Years; at the 
Expiration of the new and full Moon, the Time of 


Eaſter, and the Dominical Letters all return in the 


ſame Order of Time as in the former Cycle, and ſo 
on in all ſucceeding Cycles for ever. Dionyſus, a 
Roman Abbot, made ſome Correction of this Cycle, 
and from thence it was call'd the Dionyſian Period, 
or Great Paſchal Cycle. 1 ; 


The Romans made Uſe of a Cycle, call'd the Cycle 


of Indiction, becauſe it ſhew'd the Times of cer- 


tain Payments made by the Roman Subjects to the 
Republic; it conſiſted of three Luſt rums, or fifteen 


Fears; it was eſtabliſhed by Conſtantine, A. D. 312, 


in the Room of the Greet Ohympiads. 


.< 


By multiplying the Cycles of the Sun, Moon, 


and Indictions together, there ariſes another ver 


large Cycle of 7980 Years, call'd the Julian Pe- 


r ioa, 
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＋ from Falius Scaliger the reputed Author 
of it. 
5 Erocha, or RA, is à certain Term or fix d 
Point of Time, made famous by ſome . 
; Incident, from which, as a Radix, or Root, we be- 
gin our Calculations and Computations of Time, 
thus, the Creation of the World ; the Building of 
Rome; the Era of Nabonaſſar; the Hegira, or 
F light of Mahomed; the Perſian Jeſdegird; the 
Birth of Chrift, which is the moſt famous of all 
others, and uſed throughout Chriſtendom. 
According to 2 we reckon by, we date 
the Time of every memorable Tranſaction; as, 
A. M. i. e. Anno Mundi; the Year of the World; 
A. D. i. e. Anno Dimini, the Year * our n, and | 
Jo. of other ed DA 
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On ASTRONOMY, 


STRONOMY is that Science which 
teaches the Knowledge of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, the Sun, Moon, Planets, Comets, and Stars, 
reſpecting their Nature, * Diſtances, 
Motions, and Uſes. 

The Aſtronomer conſiders the azure Sky, or Fir- | 
mament as nothing more than the apparent Boundary 
of Sight, which muſt therefore be of a ſpherically 

| concave Figure, in which all the Celeſtial Bodies 
muſt appear. Thoſe which are far diſtant from 
us, appear only as luminous Points, which we call 
Stars. 

Of theſe STARs, ſome appear to be fix'd, and 
others moveable; theſe latter are call'd Planets, and 
are of two Sorts, viz. Primary, and Secondary. 
The Primary Planets are found to revolve about 


one large central Body, which ſome- have ſuppoſed | 
to 


* 


De 
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to be the Earth, as Pivlemy of old; and for that 
MH Reaſon, this has been generally call'd the Prolemaic 


Syſtem. 


The Secondaries, call'd Mpons, or Setellites, are 


ſuch as revolve about the Primaries ; thus the Earth 
has one Moon; Jupiter has four; and Saturn has 
Hue; which were firſt diſcovered by the Teleſcope, nor 
are they to be ſeen without it. En 
But it has been found, by the Skill and Obſerva- 
tions of Aſtronomers, that the Planets do not re- 
volve about the Earth, but about the Sun; whence 
the true Syſtem of the World comes to be eall'd the 


SoLAR SYSTEM. This was, in ancient Times, 
known to, and taught by the School of Pythagoras; 
and from /thence it was call'd the Pythagorean 


Sytem. But in Proceſs of Time, it was Idſt ; and 
of late Years received and taught by Copernicus, and 
from thence call'd the Copernican Syſtem. Alſo, 
becauſe Sir Iſaac Newton, the firſt of all Men, de- 
monſtrated the Cauſe and Laws of Planets Motions, 
Sytem. 
Tbis Syſtem conſiſts of the Sun; thePALNnEmTs, 
Primary and Secondary; and the Comets. The 
SUN is that prodigious large Body of Fire and 
Light, which poſſeſſes the Central Part; which by 
its great Power of Attraction, governs the Mo- 


with Light and Heat. It is about one hundred 
Times as large in Diameter as our Earth; and 


it is found to turn abqit its Axis once in about 
twenty floe . 8 


The fir/ Planet in the Syſtem is Mekxcukx, 
which at the Diſtance of 32 Millions of Miles, 
revolves about the Sun in N 88 Days. 


it is very properly now call'd, the Newtonian 


tions of the Planets and Comets, and animates them 


therefore, about a Million of Times as large in Bulk 


The 


bs 5} 
* 
. 


j | 
. 
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The ſecond Planet is VENus, and what we call 
the Evening and Morning Star; its Diſtance is about 
59 Millions of Miles ; and its Periodical Time about 
225 Days. 

The third Planet is our EARTH; at the Di- 
Nance of about 81 Millions of Miles; it performs its 
Period about the Sun in 365 Days, or one Year. | 

The Feurth Planet is Ma Rs; at the Diſtance of. 
about 123 Millions of Miles; it circulates about 


the Sun in ſomewhat leſs than two Yeats. 


The fifth Planet is JUPITER ; 424 Millions of 
Miles from the Sun, and makes its Circuit about 


it once in a little leſs than twelve Years. 


The fixth and laſt is SATURN, which, at 777 
Millions of Miles Diſtance, deſcribes its enormous 
Orbit about the Sun in about 29 Years and an half. 

The ComE Ts are ſuch planetar Eodies, as de- 
ſcribe very elliptic, or eccentric Orbits about the 
Sun; coming very near to it on one Part (thence 


 call'd the Perihelicn) and going very remote from 


it on the other, called the Aphelion. . 
T heſe are all the conſtituent Parts of the Sola 
Syſtem, which are uſuaily repreſented and explain'd 
in the Orrery, Planetarium, and Cometarium ; 3 as | 
are alſo the Nature and Manner of Solar and Lunar | 
Eclipſes, the Phaſes of the Moon, the Viciſſitude of | 
Seaſons, the Alterations and various Lengths of Day, 
and Night; the Preceſſion of the Equinoxes, &c. 

As to the FIXED STARS, as they have no ſen- 
ſible Parallax, we know nothing of their Diſtance, 
only that it is immenſely. great; and that therefore, 
they muſt be vaſtly large Bodies, and ſhine by their 

are conſequently Suns, and 
no doubt, deſign'd each; of them like ours, to 
inform a Syſtem of Planes, and to animate them 
with 85 and Heat. 5 
* . 1 By 
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By the ARMILLARVY SPHERE and CIES 
TIAL GLOBE, many curious and delightful Pro- 
blems of Aſtronomy are ſolved. Thus the right and 
—_— Aſcenſion of the heavenly Bodies are ſhewn 
by the Equinoctial Circle; their Declination North or 
South, on the General Meridian; their Longitude in 


the Ecliptic; ; and their Amplitude on the Horizon, 


Alſo their Riſing, Southing, and Setting, every Day, 
having firſt found their Places in an Ephemeris, and 
rectified the Globe to the Latitude of the Place. 

PLANISPHERES Will alſo anſwer the ſame 
Purpoſes, as they conſiſt in a Projection of all the 
Conſtellations, together with the ſeveral Circles of 
the Sphere in Plano; but theſe are now very much 
out of Uſe, as. being difficult and little under- 
ſtood. a a 

The . is a Part of the Havens five De- 
grees on each Side the Ecliptic; and contains the 
twelve Signs, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, n 
Aquarius and Tn 


FRALXITIS E- 
On . 


ISTORY is a Narration, or Relation of 
Things, Action, and Events, juſt in the Man- 

ner they happen'd, or were tranſacted ; and accord- 
ing to the Time or Year of ſuch Period or Fra, as 


che Hiſtorian makes Uſe of. And the Art of wri- 


ting Hiſfory is call'd Hiſtoriography; and the 


Knowledge of it, as a Science to be taught, is call d 


Hiſtoriolagy. 
The earlieſt Hiſtory we have is that of the 


Creation « the World ; the Fall of Man; the Uni- 


1 „ + Berl 
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verſal Deluge, or Flood; the Preſervation of the 
human Race in the Family of Noah.;. and the re- 
peopling the ſeveral Nations, by his three 67 8 and 
their Poſterity. 

The firſt Adonarchy we meet with was the 
rian, which began by Nimrod; was continued by kis 
Son Ninus, and after him, by his Wife Semiramis, the 
moſt celebrated Heroine of ancient Hiſtory ; and 
after 1300 Years, it was diſſol ved on the Death of 
its laſt Monarch Sardanaplus. 

Out of this aroſe two other Empires, viz. the 
| Babylonian and Per ſian; the firſt continued from 
its firſt Founder Beleſis to, the Death of its laſt | 
Monarch Darius the Mede, the Space of 210 
Years. 

That of the Perſians and Afſyrians continued 
entire from Arbaces to Sennatherib; after that, it was 
united with the Babylonian Empire under E farbad- 
don, and ſo continued till the Time of Nabonatius 
(or Belfhazzer ) when it was ſubdued by Cyrus, who 
placed his Uncle Darius (or Cyaæares) on the] 
Throne of Babylon, where after two Years he 
died. 
Then Cyxvs bimſelf aſcended the Throne; 
and began the Univerſal Perſian Empire or Mi. 
narchy, over Aſia and Africa; after 205 Year 
the laſt King Codomannus (who aſſumed the Royal i 


Title of Darius) was defeated by Alexander, Son | | 


of Philip King of Macedon; and — this ſecond 
Univerſal — expired. 

ALEXANDER was called the Great, both on 
Account of his Natural Valour, and alſo the Suc-# 
ceſs of his Arms; for in twelve Years, he ſub- 
dued all.the Nations from the Adriatic Sea; to the 
River Ganges in India; and thus began and ſettled 
the Grecian Empire, which was the third Univer- 
fal opt 


After 


lomy, and Seleucus, 


n n n 1 — 
— % 
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After Alexander's Death, there aroſe great Con- 


fuſion and Strife among his Generals, who (as there 
was no proper Succeflor left) took upon them the 
Government of the Empire ; and theſe at laft were 
reduced to Four, viz. Cafſander, Lyſimachus, Pto- 


A 


Cafſander had the Kingdom of Macedon and 


Greece. Lyſimachus govern'd Thrace, and the Parts 


of Afra which lay on the Hell:ſpont, and Boſphorus. 
Ptolomy reign'd over Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Pa- 


leſtine, and Cele-Syria. And to Seleucus fell Upper- 


Syria, and the Reſt. | 
The next Revolution in the Fortune of King- 
doms, gave Riſe to the Roman Empire, the fourth 
and laſt Un:verſal Monarchy, The firſt State of 


Rome was Regal, under twelve Kings ; the Second 


was a Conſulate, under a Series of Conſuls for the 
Space of 470 Years. Aſter this, the Triumvirate 
was form'd between Julius Ceſar, Pompey, and 
raus. But Cæſar aſpiring to Univerſal Dominion 


and Sovereignty, after a long War with Pompey, 


whom he defeated, gain'd to himſelf, not only the 
Empire of the Romans, but, in a few Years, that 
of all the known World beſides. And thus it con- 
tinued under twelve Ca ſars, to the Year Anno 
D $6. © © es OO 
The Julian Family being extinct, Nerva began a 
new Race; to whom ſucceeded thirty-one Emperors 
to Conſtantine the Great, who began to reign, Anno 
Domini 306, and removed the Throne of the Ro- 
man Empire from Rome to Byzantium, now Con- 
ftantinople. . 1 . 
The Empire there continued entire till the Time 


of Theodofius the Great, who died Anno Domini 


395, after having divided the Empire between his 
two Sons Arcadius and Honerius ; the Eaſtern Parts 
| | 3 | he 


\ 
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he gave to the former, and the Weſtern Part to 
the lattle. 
From Jrcadius there followed: a e of 
ſixty-four Emperors in the Eaſtern Empire, of 
whom Alexis V. was the laſt, who was defeated by 
Prince Henry (Brother to Count Baldwin) and put to 
Flight; the City of Conſtantinople was taken; and 
this Eaftern Empire, after having continued 800 
Years, was diſſolved into other leſſer Kingdoms and 
States, of which three were remarkable, viz. That 
under the Emperor Baldwin at Conſtantinople; that 
under Alexis © Comnenus at Trebiſond, and the third 
under Theodorus Laſcaris, who reign'd at Adrianople ; 
but all theſe at Length, ſubmitted to the Power of 
the Turks under Sultan Mahomet II. 
From Honorius (the ſecond Son) there are reckon'd 
about ten Emperors in the Weſtern Empire; in 
which Time it was in a declining State, and ſuffer'd 
many Depredations from ſeveral barbarous Nations, 
vi. the Goths, Oftrogoths, Vandals, and Lombards; 
the Pits, Huns, Alans, and Scythians, who divided 
It among themſelves, and reigned and ravaged to- 
gether, in different Parts, but eſpecially /taly, till 
at laſt Charlemagne (or Charles the Great) reduced 
them all to his Obedience, and eſtabliſh'd the German 
Empire over Germany, France, Italy, and Part of 
Spain, The Perfian Empire roſe out of the Turks; 
the Empire of the Moguls was founded by Tamer- 
tane the Greatz and the GRO: T_ has its 
| * unknown. | 
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PRAXIS XII. 
On Pays 10106: 


\HYSIOLOGY (call'd_alfo Phy/ics, and 
Natural Phyloſaphy) has for its Subject the Na- 


ture, Cauſis, Properties, Qualities, Operations, and 


all other Affections of Bodies, which go under 
the general Denomination of the Phenomena of 


The Nature of Bodies conſiſts in ſeveral Proper- | 


ties, ſome of which are eſſential, or ſuch as are ne- 
ceſſarily connexed with the very Eſſence of Matter; 


and others which are ſpecific or accidental, and 


which diſtinguiſh one Sort of Bodies from another. 


The eſſential Properties of Matter are as fol- 


low, Extenſion, or Bulk; Solidity, Diviſibility, Mo- 
bility, Figurability, Ubiety, and Durability; for every 
Body, or Portion of Matter, is neceſſarily conũ- 
der'd as extended, impenetrable, divifible, moveable, 
figured, poſſeſſing ſome Place, and durable in one 
Shape or other. Some alfo-add the Vis Inertiæ, or 


Inactivity of Matter; and alſo Gravity, though not 


rightly, Pe PSA ENF E774 +4 : D 
The Specific or accidental Properties, or Qua- 


lities of Matter, are generally reckoned the fol- 


lowing, viz. Luminoſity, Colour, Sound, Denſity and 
Rarity, Tranſparency and Opacity, Hardneſs and 
 Softneſs, Rigidity and Flexibility, Conſiſtence and 
Fluidity, Heat and Cold, Humidity and Siccity, Ela- 
Hicitiy, Odours, Vapours, &c. And this Part of the 


Science which gives an Explication of the Nature 


and Cauſes of theſe ſeveral Properties and Qualities 
of Bodies, and their Operations and Effects ariſing 


„„ from 
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from the different Forces, whereby the Corpuſcles 
attract and repel each other, is called Somatology. 

The next great Part of this Science is called Cos- 

MO LOG x, as it conſiders the whole World of large 
compounded Bodies; and divides into three general 
Parts, under the Titles of Uranology, F d 
Geology. 

URANOLOGY is the Science or Knowledge 

the Heavens, that is, of all the heavenly Ag ; 
and their various Affections of Diſſance, 133 
Motion, &c. and therefore is divided into the fol- 
lowing five Parts, viz. Heliography, which treats 
of the Sun; Selenography, which gives a Deſcrip- 
tion of the Moon; Planetography, which deſcribes 
the various Phenemena of the Planets; Cometography, 
which delivers all that is known of the wonderful 
Nature of Comets; and Affrograpby, which treats of 
the Nature of the fixed Stars. 

AER01.0GY is a Philoſophical Account of the Na- 

ture, Properties, and Uſes of the Air or Atmoſphere, 
which encompaſſes the Earth on every Side. That 
Part which treats of the Generaticn and Pioper- 
ties of the Air, is call'd Herography. That which 
-treats of the Motion of Air, or the Winds conſtant 
and variable, is call'd Anemography ; that which 

treats of the various, Meteors, viz. Clouds, Rain, 
Snow, Hail, Thunder, Lightning, &c. is called Me- 
teoroegraphy. 

GEOLOGY is a Phyſiolog ical 8 of the 
Terragueous Globe, conſiſting of Land and Water; 
and this divides into two great Parts, Geograghy and 
Hydrography. 

Geography is again ſubdivided into the four fol- | 
Jowing Parts, vis. Geography, properly ſo called; 
Ainerology; which treats of Minerals; Phytology, 
which treats of Vegetables; and Zoology, which 
treats of 3 | 
Gro- 
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_ GeooRAPHy, in a reſtticted and ſpecial Ac- 


ceptation, is that Branch of Phyſics which deſcribes _ 


the Terreſtrial Part of the Surface of the Globe, with 
all its Parts and Affections, as to Quality, Figure, 
Soi, Productiem, Se. 4 
MiNEtROLOGY treats of Matters dug up out 
of the Earth; as, 1. All kinds of Earths, viz. 
Clay, Loam, Marl, Sand, He. 2. Ores, which are 
Compoſitions of earthy and metalline Parts. 3. F/ 
ils, as Salts, Chalk, Magnets, Coal, Stones, c. 
4. Minerals, as Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Tin, 
and Lead. 5. Precious Stones, as Diamond, Beryl, 


Cryſtal, Carbuncle, Jacynth, Topaz, Amethyſt, 


Jaſper, Ruby, Garnate, Onyx, Saphire, Sc. 6. 
 Exuvie conſiſting of Shells and Parts of Sea-Ani- 
mals found in the Bowels of the Earth, as the 
 Echint, Gloſſopetræ, Cochle and Oy/ler-Shells, Turbens, 
| Scallops, Bones, ce. | 1 „ | 
 PHyToLoGy gives a particular Account of all 
_ Kinds of Vegetables, or Trees, and Plants, that grow 
on the Surface.of the Earth, or in the Sea, with a 
proper Diſtribution into their Kinds, their Uſes, 
Virtues, Cc. All which make the Science of 
Botany. e | | 
Z00L0G Y* treats of the Nature, Kinds, and 
| Species of Animals, under the following Heads, viz. 
1. Anthropography, which treats of the Structure 
and Parts of the Human Body. 2. Zoography, which 
treats of the Nature and Parts of Quadrupedes, or 
Brutes. 3. Ornithrography, which treats of the Nature 
and Parts of Birds. 4. FEthyography, which gives a 
Deſcription of Fi/hes. 5, Entomatography, which treats. 
of all Kinds of [nſefs. 6. Herpetography, which 
deſcribes all Kinds of Reptiles, 7. Zoophytography, 
Which treats of the Nature of all Sorts of Crea- 
tures, that partake of both Animal and Yegetable 
| Nature, as Oyſters, Lobſters, Snails, Polypuſſes, &c. 
„„ "mM ___ Hrpre- 
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HyDROGRAPHY is that Part of Geology, which 
treats of Waters of every kind on the Earth; as, 
of the Oceans, Seas, Bays, Gulphs, Currents, . 
Springs, -Lakes, Mineral Waters, &c. The Nature, 


Manner, and Cauſe of their Production: and the 
Uſes they are of to Mankind. 


5 PRAXIS XI. 

On PapUMATICs. 
* Pa: EUMATICS is tlie that Sn which 
delivers every Thing hitherto known or diſ- 


Fro ry the Nature and Properties of Air, and the 
Uſe W Conſtruction of the ſeveral Inſtruments, 


4. which ſhew and illuſtrate the ſame. 


The ATMOSPHERE is that large Body of Air, 
that environs the Earth on every Side to a very great 


Height. It is produced by a Fermentation in Bo- 


dies, by which the Particles on the external Part fly 
off by a repelling Force, and mix with the ambient 


Air, and ſo make a Part of the ſame; and here we 


deduce its many wonderful Properties and neceſſary 


U Uſes. For firſt. 


The WEICH, or Ponderoſity of the Air, muſt 


es eaſy to be underſtood ; becauſe the Parts of Mat- ; 


ter muſt be equally affected by Gravity, and there- 
fore be equally heavy, whether they exiſt in this ſepa- 


rate State of Air, or whether they are fixed in 


Bodies. 

The Marie or Spring of the Air, is no- 
thing more than the Centrifugal or repelling Force 
between its Particles. And this is the ſole Cauſe of 
all other elaſtic or ſpringy Bodies. 

The Tranſparency, or diaphanous Property of the 
kx is owing to the TRny or Smallneſs = its 

arts, 
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Parts; for when the Particles of the moſt opake Body 
(as Quickſilver) become ſeparated by Solution or 
otherwiſe, they are always inviſible, and conſtitute : 
_ a tranſparent Medium. 

By the Gravity of the Air the Vapours riſe, the 
Clouds are ſuſpended, and the various Meteors are 
there formed; whether Aqueous, as Rain, Snow, Hail, 
Miſts, &c. or Fiery, as Lightning, the Aurora Bo- 
. realts, and other Coruſcations in the Heavens. 

By the Elaſticity of the Air, the Sounds ate con- 
veyed from the tremulous Body to the Ear; for 
Sounds conſiſt in the pulſive Motion of Air, acting 
on the Tympanum or Drum of the Ear, and the 
auditory Nerve within, by that Means exciting the 
Ideas of Sound. | 

The Gravity and Elaſticity of the Air together | 
render it the neceſſary Means of Reſpiration in Ani- 
mals by ruſhing into, and expanding their Lungs, and 
thereby communicating a vivifying Spirit to the 
Blood, as it paſſes through them in its Circula- 
tion. 
The Diaphaneity of the Air is neceſſary to a 
clear, perfect, and diſtinct View of Objects placed 
in it. 

In ſhort, without Air, all W. Ad be dark about us 
at Noon-Day ; no Fire, Candle, or Coal would 
burn; and Plants as well as Awe, would lan- 
guiſh, and die awa 

The [nftruments by which. we demonſtrate the 
ſeveral Properties of the Air are many, the Prin- 
cipal of which is the Air Pump, by which the 
Air is exhauſted, or drawn out of the Recipient. or 
Glaſs: Receiver, placed on the Top of the Frame; 
| by this Means, they approach very near to a Vacuum, 
and thereby render the We and Spring of the 
Air ' For . | | 

The 
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The Danes rs is that very uſeful Inſtru- 
ment, by which the Weight of the Air is ſhewn, 
+ by ſuſpending a Column of Mercury in a Glaſs 
Tube inverted in a Baſon of the ſame Fluid, and 
Hermetically ſealed, or made clofe upon the Top. 
It is made in various Forms; as the Diagonal Bare- 
meter, the Wheel eren, the Mar ine B arometer, 
the Pendant Barometer, Re. 

The THER MOMETER is an Marent by 
which are ſhewn the Degrees of Heat and Cold in 
the Air by the Rarefaction and Expiration of Spirits, 
Ott, or Mercury, contained in a Tube of a ſmall Bore, 
and ſealed on the Top. Theſe are placed by a 
graduated Scale, which are of different Kinds, but 
that of Farhenhert is of moſt general Uſe. | 
The HYGROMETER or Hygroſeope, is is an In- 
2 to ſhew the Degrees of 2 and Dry- 
u in the Air, and this may be done by any Sort 
of Subſtance, which will expand or lengthen, when 
moiſt or wetted; and contract or ſhrink, whe dry 

ſo they are made in various Forms, according to the 
Pleaſure or Deſign of the Artift. | 
The ANEMOMETER, or ANEMOSCOPE, is an 
Inſtrument contrived to meaſure the Strength or 
Porce of the Wind by Vanes, applied like Sails to 

a Mill, raiſing or ſuſpending a Weight upon a 
Meal Axis, with ſeveral other Contrivances to 
anſ wer ſuch a Purpoſe, 

* VEnTILATORS are a en Iran, be 
which the tainted and infected Air of any cloſe 
Room is preſently thrown out, and freſh whole- 
ſome Air admitted in its Room. For this Purpoſe, 
they conſiſt of a Box, in which there are two ny | 
.  Falves or Boards, moving up and down (like a 
double Bellaeos) in two contiguous Parts; one of 
which drives the foul Air vs and the other lets 
_ pare Air in, | 
| 33 0 


wh 
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The Conpensts is a ſmall Engine, by which 
the Air may be condenſed to a. very great Degree, 
in order to ſhew many uſeful Experiments relating 
to the Life and Health of Animals and Vegetables, 
the Doctrine of Sounds, and various Points of Cu- 
rioſity. And it is found, that the Spring of con- 


denſed Air is ſuperior to any Foree, as it vill burſt 
any Veſtel | in ren it is contain'd, 


PRAXIS. XIV. 


oe. 


pri 8 is this Gabe of Viseu, whotdir 

Natural, as performed in the Eye ; or Arti- 
| ficial, as effected by Inſtruments. Viſon, or the 
Senſe of Sight, is in all Caſes produced by the 
Action of the Rays of Light upon the fine Ex- 
panſion of the en Neywe | in the Eye; nen * 
Retina. 
The Rays of Lie are diſtinguiſhed into * 
rallel, converging, and diverging Rays; and they are 
either reflected from Mirrours, or andns; to the 
Eye; or refrafed through Lenſes ; and both Mir- 
rours and Lenſes ate of different Figures, vis. Plana, 
Concave, Conve, Plano-convex, Plano-coneavs, Double 
Conves, and Concaves, Meniſcus, & e. 

Carorrh ICs is that Part of this Science, kick 

teaches the Nature of Reflex Viſion, or Viſion 


Light, reflected from the Surfaces of all Kinds of 
Mirreurs; ſhewing the Laws of Reflection 5 the 
| Formation of the [mage in the Focus of the Spe- 
eculum; the Focus, real nd virtual; the focal Di- 
france for all Objects; ; the Proportion, Pofition, Si- 


63. Ve. of of the * reſpecdvely to the 


Dior 
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Diorrnics is that Part Which teaches the 
ſame Things of Light, refracted through Lenſes of 
every Sort, defining the Proportion of the Sines of 
the Angles of Incidence and Refractian in different 
Mediums, — Glaſs, Water, Diamond, Cryſtal, 
c. and deſcribing the Manner how Viſion is per- 
form'd by Lenſes, in the Conſtruction of all Kinds of 
Refracting Inſtruments, both ſingle and compound. 

The EYE is the moſt curious of all theſe. And 
the Forepart, or Cornea, is quite tranſparent, for the 
free Admiſſion of Light; it is alſo of a: Convex Pi- 
gure, for conveying the Rays of Light to a Focus on 
the Retina, which Figure it receives from the Aqueous 
Humour behind it, The next Part is a Diaphragm, 
called the Uvea, in which is a Perforation, or Hole, 
called the Pupil, to admit a due Quantity of Light, 
Immediately behind this is a curious Part, of a Len- 
ticular Form, called the: Cry/tal Humour, for adjuſt- 
ing the Focal Diſiance in the Eye. The next is a 
large Quantis/ of the Vitrious, ot Glaſſy Humour, 
to render the Eye large and globous; behind which, 
on the Tunic, called the Choreides, is expanded the 
Optic Nerve in what is called the Retina; which is 


. the immediate Organ of Sight. 


The Eye in ſome People is too convex, and makes 
purblind, or ſhort-ſighted; ſuch an one is 
called a Myops, and is aſſiſted by a Concave. Lens, 
When the Eye.is too flat, as with Age, in Preſoyte, 
or Old People; it is relieved by a Convex Lens; and 
; hence the uſe of Common Spectacles, or Reading 
Glaſſes. 
As the Natural Eye i is not fitted to diſcern Ob- 
jects at a very near, or very remote Diftance; ſo 
_ this has given; Occaſion for the Invention of. Mi- 
N and Teleſcopes, ſingle and compound. 5 
A:M1cRoscore is an inſtrument to view very 
mal e which require to be held very 1 8 
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the Eye; it is made either with a ſingle Lens, or 
Convex Glafs, of a very ſmall focal Diſtance, and 
then it is called a ſingle Microſcope. Sometimes it 
is uſed with a ſmall Co:cave Mirrour, to throw 
Light on opake Objects, and is then called a 
Liber Kun, from the Inventor's Name. Others are 
conſtructed with an Object-Lens, and two Eye- 
Glaſſes, which greatly amplify or enlarge the Field 
of View, and then they are called Compound Mi- 
croſcopes. 

The SOLAR Mic Roco E is the common 
Microſcope, with a proper Apparatus, applied to 
the Sun- Beams in a darkened Room, for magnifying 

all Kind of tranſparent. Objects to a prodigious N 

gree. 

1 The TELESCOPE is made two Ways, — 05. a 
with Lenſes, and then it is called a Refra&ing Tele- 
ſcope; or with Metalline Mirrors, and then it is 
called a Reflecting Teleſcope. Theſe Inſtruments are 
deſigned for repreſenting diſtant Objects. more clear- 

; ly and diſtinctly to the View, If the Eye-Glaſs be 

concave, it is then called a Proſpective Glaſs. 
And a Glaſs placed at Right Angles before the 
Object-Glaſs, makes a Polemical, or Opera-Glafs, 
* of theſe Inſtruments are adapted to View 
with both e , + are called Binecular- Tele- 
copes. 

| 55 CROMETERS. are > applied to Mi- 

| croſcopes and Teleſcopes, to meaſure the very ſmall 
Parts of Objects to a great Exactneſs. 

Camera Obſcura's, or Scioptric Balls and Sockets, 
are Inſtruments, conſiſting of a Ball moveable in a 
Frame, applied to the Hole of a Window-Shutter in 
a darkened Room, which, by Means of a Convex 
Lens, with a large focal Diſtance, makes a Picture of 


. all the Objects abroad; alſo the Clonds, FR of _ 
San, Ke. 
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The PRISM is that moſt uſeful Glaſs with three 
plane Sides, by which the San. Beam, paſfing through 
it, is refracted variouſly, and ſeparated into all its 
Original and more ſimple Parts; each of which 
excites a particular Idea of Colour; whence we learn 
the Reaſon of the manifold Colours of Natural 
Bodies; the Iris, or, Rain-Bow, Hales, Parhelias, 
or Mock-Suns; Paraſelenes, or Mock-Moons. 


Beſides the above, there are many other Optical 


Inventions ; as, the Reflecting poliſb d Cylinder, for 
the Anamorphoſis, or ſhewing a beautiful Image of a 
Perſon from a deformed and ſhapeleſs Picture drawn 
about it. The Application of large Mirrours and 
Lenſes, for viewing Prints and other Pieces in Per- 
Ppective. The Heliaſtata for anſwering all the Pur- 
poſes of the Solar Microſcope, more accurately. 
dawg many others. : | 


PRAXIS XV. 


* 


On HYDROSTATICS, 


b is the 4 which . 
the Nature, Properties, and Laws of Fluids, in 
reſpect of their Action and Motion. But that Part 
which treats of the Motion of Fluids, and of fuch 
Machines and Engines as are. concerned in Water- 
works, is called HyDrRAULI1Ics. 
The Nature of Fluid Bodies reſults LR the Fi- 
gure of the Particles of which fuch Bodies conſiſt ; 
which muſt beround or ſpherical, that their Coheſion 
may be leaſt poflible ; and conſequently, that they 


may move with the greateſt Freedom poſſible among 


themſelves; and therefore yield to Si leaſt Force 


_ . impreſſed upon them, which is the common Defini- 


tion of a Fluid. 
. . | | Hence 


8 


ww 
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Hence Fluids act or preſs, not only in a Di- 
rection perpendicularly downwards (like ſolid Bodics) 
but alſo upwards, fide-ways, and in all Directions 
equally, as is proved by Experiments. Hence we 
deduce the Solution of the Hydroflatic Paradox, the 
Rational: of Sinking and Swimming, and of Fpecific 
Gravity in general, in all Kinds of Bodies. 
The fundamental Experiment of Hydroftatics „ 
to ſhew, that every Body immerſed in a Fluid 
loſes ſo much of its Weight, as is equal to the 
Weight of an equal Bulk of the Fluid. And from 
hence it is proved, that there is no ſuch Thing as 
abſolute Gravity br Levity in Bodies; ſince the ſame 
Body may fink in one Fluid, and ſwim in another. 
Hence alſo, it is proved, there can be nv ſuch 
Thing as an Univerſal Plenum in Nature. | 
The HypaosTaTic BALLANCE is an In- 
ſtrument, to ſhew the Difference of Weight of any 


Body, and an equal Bulk of Fluid, by weighing it 


in that Fluid; and this is what is called, finding the 
ſpecific Gravity of fuch a Body. 

The HypromgeTEa is an Lafirowient, conſiſt- 
ing of a hollow Globe, and a graduated Stem, with 
a Weight at the Bottom, to ſink it to half the 
Length of the Stem under the Surface of Rain-Wa- 
ter, Proof-Spirits, &c. then, by putting it into 
ather Waters or Spirits, it will ſhew how much they 
are heavier or lighter, ſtranger or weaker than the 
Standard. 

RESERVOIRS and AQUaDUCTs depend upon 
the Gravity and Preſſure of Fluids; for the Fluid 
will always riſe to the ſame perpendicular Height in 
the Aqueduct or Conduit- Pipe, as. is equal to that 
in the Reſervoir, and never bigher. ' . 

JeT D'tau's are made upon the Game: Prins 
ciple; for if, to the lower Part of a Pipe communi- 
cating with a Reſervoir, there be fixed an Adjutage, 
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or curved Pipe, with a ſmall Hole, opening upwards, 
the Water will ſpout through that Hole perpendi- T 


cularly upwards, to the Height nearly of that in 
the Reſervoir, and make a delightful Fountain. 


The Syepnon is another Hydraulic Inflrument, 


conſiſting of a curved or crooked Tube, with one 
Leg longer than the other; and therefore, when 


it is filled with Water, or any Fluid, it will run 

through the longer Leg, and decant off the mr 

from the Veſſel in which it is placed. 
The Pu ur is common, and yet the moſt con- 


ſiderable and uſeful of Hydraulic Machines; by it 


we are enabled to raiſe Water by Suction to the 


Height of about thirty Feet; and this is done by an 


Embolus or Pifton, moving up and down in a Barrel, 
in both which there is a Valve, which admits the 


Water upwards, but prevents its returning. As the 


Column of Air is lifted off the Water within-Side 


the Pipe, by the aſcending Motion of the Piſton, 


the Water in the Well below, by the Preſſure of 


* 


the Air on its Surface, is forced to aſcend in tbe 
Pipe, and into the Barrel, to keep an Equilibrium, 


and not to prevent a Pacutm, as is uſually ſ:ppoſed. 


_ Beſides, this, there are forcing Pumps, liſting Pumps, 


and other Water-Engines, working by Cranes, for 


ale Water to any Height required. 


AkcHtME DES s ScREw, is another Contri- 


vance for raiſing Water, by Means of a large Pipe 


cCoiled round a Cylinder, which, when put into Mo- 


tion, ſcrews the Water from the lower to the upper 
Parts, Where it is diſcharged 1 into a Ciſſern or Re- 
feroar. | 

"NewsHaAM's W Mea Turin is ved 
to produce a continual Stream for extinguiſhing 
Fire; it conſiſts of two Pumps and an Air-Heſſel be 


tween them. The Pumps from either Side force 


n 1 the lower * 1 the Air-Veſſel, which 
a by 
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by Degrees, greatly condenſes the Air in the Veſſel, 
which is confined by a Stop-Cock on the Top, 
from whence a Pipe goes down through the Wa- 
ter to the Bottom; through which, when the Air 
is ſufficiently condenſed, by turning. 'the Stop-Cock, 
a conſtant Stream is thrown upon the Fire at a 
be Diſtance. 
The FIRE Eci 105 raiſing Water 3 | 
great Depths, is a noble Work of Art; it is work'd 
by Means of Water rarefied by Fire into a very 
ſtrong elaſtic Steam, which being let into a large 
Cylinder or Barrel, gives Liberty for a large Piſton 
to move upwards at an End of a Lever, by the 
prepondering Weight of the Piſton of a Pump at 
the other End; then the Steam being condenſed in 
the Barrel, by a Jet of cold Water, a Vacuum is 
made, and the broad Piſton now deſcends by the 
Preſſure of the Air upon it, and by-that Means the 
Piſton of the Pump on the other Side riſes, and 
brings up the Water ; ; and thus it Fore con- 
N EE 5 | 
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E 0 H A N I CSis that Scenes neh teackbe 

the Nature and Laws of Motion; the Action 

and Force of moving Bodies ; and the Conſtruction 

and Effes of all thoſe Machines and Engines which 
go by the Name of Mechanical Powers, 

MoT1on and_ResT in Bodies may be diſtin- 

| guiſhed into three Sorts. I. That which is true 

or real, 2. That which is only ſenſible or apparent; 

aun 3: Relative Motion and Reſt. Theſe Ideas 3 
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all occaſioned by the Motion or Reft of the Image of 


Ohjects on the Retina or Optic Nerve in the Eye. 
otion is ſaid to be equal or . Fes when a 


Body moves always with the /ame Velocity or Cele- 


rity : but accelerated or retarded Motion, is that 
whoſe Velocity is always increaſing, like that of a 


falling Stone; or decreaſing, like that, of a . 
ſhot upwards. 


The Momentum or Quantity of Motion, is be- 


portional to the Quantity of Matter in Bodies, and 
the Velocity of Motion; and therefore, «5 the 
Product, or Rectangle under both. 
Tube Laws of Mor 10% are many; of which - 
2 are three principal Ones, called alſo the Laws 


Nature, from hole univerſal Extent, They 
„chat Bodies naturally tend to perſevere in a 


State of Reſt or moving uniformly in a right Line. 
That Action and Re-acrion are equal between Bo- 
dies impreſſing on Each other That the Sum of the 
Motions towards the ſame Parts, remains the fame 
after Calliſian as before, &c. 


The Cauſes of Motion in all 3 are two, 


viz. V. olition, or the Act of the Will in animated 


Bodies, from whence muſcular Motion enſues; and 
a centripetal or centrifugal Force in inanimate Bodies ; Eo 


+ this among the ſmall conſtituent Particles of Mat- 
ter (called Corpuſcles) is uſually called the Attrac- 


tion of Coheſion, or Repulſion, according as the Par- 


. ticles attract, or repel each other. But in all large 
Maſſes of Matter, as the Sun and Planets, it is called 


Gravitation, or the Power of Gravity. 
By this Power, all Bodies fall or deſcend towards 
the Earth ;and hence Pendulums receive their Mo- 


tion, and vibrate backwards and forwards in equal 


Times ; but becauſe they lengthen with Heat, and 

contract with Cold, the 'Times of their Vibrations 

will not be equal, as is ſhewn by the ele 
- - calle 
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called a Pyrometer ; and therefore, they cannot pro” 


| duce equable Motion in Clock-work, which is their 
chief Uſe. 


The Center of Oſcillation, in any Body: moving 
about an Axis, is alſo the Center of Perc „ or 
that Point, in which the Force of the whole Body 
is wholly exerted, or where the Stroke is — | 
of all. | 

| The Center of Gravity in Bodies is that Point, 
which, if it be ſupporte ], the whole Body is ſup- 
ported, or kept from falling. And there is a com- 
mon Center Y Gravity between all the moving Bo- 
dies in any Syſtem, about which their Motions are 
all performed. 

On the preceding Principles thoſe Machines de- 
pend, which we call Mechanical Powers; and any 
 Inftrument is fo called, that will enable us e lit, or 

move a heavier Body than we can by our bare muſcular 
Strength. They are in all but Six, three of which 
encreaſe our Force, by enereaſing the Velocity above 
that of the Weight; and the other three, by dimi- 
niſhing the abſolute Gravity of Bodies. 

The Lever is the and moft fimple Me 
chanical Power; it conſiſts of an inflexible Rod, 
with two unequal Brachia, or Arms; ſupported 
by a Fulcrum, or Prop, which is the Center of Mo- 
tion; the Velocity or Force, is hereby encreaſed in 

the Ratio of the longer Brachium to the ſhorter. 

The P6LLEy is the ſecond; it is not ſingly a 
Mechanical! Power ; but two or more will always 
prove ſo; for the Velocity or Force will be here 
augmented in Proportion of Unity to the Number 
of Ropes belonging to the lower Set of Pulleys. | 

Axis in PERITROeHIA, or the hie! 
and Axle, is a Machine by which the Poruen on 
the Periphery of a large Wheel acts againſt the 

Fs on the Axle, — therefore the — orce is en- 


creaſed | 
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creaſed in Proportion of the Diameter of the Wheel, 
to that of the Axis. Of this Kind is the Winch, hes : 
Windlaſs, the Capſtan, &c. 
The IN CLINED PLANE is a Mechanical Power, 5 
by diminiſhing the Weight of Bodies laid upon it; 
for as ſuch a Weight preſſes the Plane by a Part of 
its Gravity, that Part is all deſtroyed by the Re- 
action of the Plane; and the reſidual Weight is to 
the 'whole Gravity as the Height of the Plane to its | 
Length. 
I be WEDGE being only a double inclined Plane, 


muſt be a Mechanical Power of Courſe; and en- 


creaſes the Force in the ſame Ratio. = 
The Helix, or SCREW, is the inclined ** colled | 
about a Cylinder; but in order to conſider this as a 
Mechanical Power, we muſt conceive the Power or 
Hand applied immediately to the Thread of the 
Screw, which is never done; and there the Screw 
is not to be reckoned a ſimple Mechanical Power. 
In all Machinery there is an Allowance to be 
made for Friction, which is very much abated by 
Fridtion-wheels, or very ſmall Wheels on which 
the Axles of the large Ones move with great Fa- 
cility. But as this can't be abſolutely taken away, 
*tis plain, there can be no ſuch Thing as a e 
tual Motion by Art. 


PRA X 1 8 XVII. 
On ARITHMETIC. 


Abuse is the Art of Cs 
tion by Numbers or Figures, and by Species or 
Symbols ; and therefore, is divided into two general 
: FEW viz. Numerical, "and, Specious. 


Numerical 


Numerical Arithmetic teaches the Art of comput- 
ing by Figures, call'd Digits, of which there are 
Nine, vix. I, 2, 3» 4» 55 6, 75 8, 9, and the 
Cypher o. By theſe are Quantities ſubject to Num- 
ber, computed and eſtimated either Mhole, or in 
„„ VVV e 

That Part which treats of whole Numbers, is 


called Vulgar Arithmetic ; and ſuch whole Num- 


bers are called Integers. The firſt Part of com- 


mon Arithmetic is called Numeration, which teaches 


how to enumerate, eſtimate, or expreſs the Value 
of any Sum or Number of Quantities in Figures. 


The ſeveral Operations on this Part of Arithmetic, 


are performed by the four fundamental Rules of 


Addition, Subſtra&tion, Multiplication and Divi- 


ſion. 


ADDITION is that Rule, by which we are en- 


abled to add together, or caſt up any Number of 
particular Sums into one Sum or Total, whether 
they-are of one Denomination or ſeveral, as Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence; Miles, Furlongs, Poles ; Pounds, 
Ounces, Penny-weights, &c. In ſhort, every Thing 
relating to Money, Wiight and Meaſure, 
_ SUBSTRACTION is that Rule, by which we take 
from a large Number or Sum, one that is leſs, which 
is called the Sub/tr abend, in order to find the Dif- 
ference or Remainder. © „„ 1 
MULT1PLICATION is the Rule by which 
any Number (called the Multiplicand) is added to 
itſelf, or repeated ſo many Times as there are Units 
in the Multiplier; and by this Means, the Product 
of the whole is obtained. This Operation is in 


Effect only an artificial or conciſe Way of Ad. 


: 3 | TY 1 33 
__'Drv1810N is the Reverſe of Multiplication, for 


by this Rule, we find how often any propoſed 
Number called a Diviſar, is contained in another 


3 | called 
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Called the Dividend, and the Number expreffin 
that is called the Quotient. . * 
y theſe Rules various other Operations in Arith- 
metic are performed, viz. Reduction, Rule of 'Three, 
Practice, Alligation, Fellowſhip, Extraction of Roots; 
Intereſt, and what relates to Annuities, Penſions, &c. 
with every Thing concerning Commerce, and Mer- 
chants Account. „ 1 
That Part of Arithmetic which manages the Parts 
of Numbers is called FxacTrions; of which 
there are ſeveral Sorts, viz. 1. Vulgar Fractions, 
conſiſting of two Numbers, divided by a Line, as 
f., , Sc. of which that above the Line, is 
called the Numerator, and the other below the De- 
nominator. 2. Decimal Fractions, or rether De- 
cimals, becauſe in this Way, the Denominator is 
always 10, or ſome Multiple of it; as , 18, 
2s; ſo that the Denominator is left out, and 
thoſe Numbers more ſimply thus, o, 1; o, o/; 
0, 357. 3. Duododerimals, or that in which the In- 
- teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve Parts; 
as a Foot into twelve Inches; a Day or Night into | 
twelve Hours, c. 4. Sexageſſimals, where the In- 
teger conſiſts of ſixty Parts, and each of theſe Parts 
8 
\ 
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ol ſixty others; as a Degree, or Hour is divided in- 
to ſixty Minutes; each Minute into fixty Seconds; 
theſe into ſixty Thirds, &c. Beſides theſe Species of 

. Numerical Arithmetic, there is another, which is a 

Sort of Artificial Arithmetic, called Loc ariTHMs, 
which perform the tedious Muſtiplication and Di- , 

Viſfan of Numbers, by an eaſy Addition and Sub- N 
fraction of two Lines of theſe Artificial Numbers, þy 

or Logarithms. Alfo by multiplying or dividing one 7 
Line of theſe Numbers by 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. you at MM. 

once have the Square, Cube, Biguadrate, Sur- 7 

ſolid, Sc. Powers, or the Square Cube, &c. my oe 
1 5 | 8 5 on- ta 
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Conſequently theſe Numbers are of ſingular Uſe in 
all Parts of Arithmetic and Geometry, and are diſ- 
poſed into Tables for that Purpoſe. The Reaſon of 
their Name, and of their very great Uſe, is, becauſe 
they properly are the Ratios of Numbers, or expreſs 
their Proportions to Unity; and are therefoſe an 
Arithmetic of ſuch Ratios or Proportions. - 
Specious Arithmetic conſiſts of two Parts, viz. AL. 
GEBRA, and FLUXIONS ; of which the former is 
a very ancient, the latter a modern Invention. 
| ALGEBRA is a Sort of Univerſal Arithmetic, and 
has this peculiar Artifice, that it ſuppoſes every un- 
known Quantity to be known, and then proceeds 
by the various Operations of common Arithmetic, to 
make ſuch a Compariſon, and inveſtigate ſuch Rela- 
tions between them and the known Quantities, that 
at laſt they. form into an Equation, by which the 
unknown Quantities do now become really known. 
In Algebraic Proceſſes, the common Letters of the 
Alphabet (called Species or Symbols) are put to re- 
preſent Quantities, known, and unknown ; the 
known ones are deſigned by the firſt Letters a, ö, ce, - 
&c. and the unknown by the laſt Letters x, y, E, 
&c. And thus by Means of theſe Species and Fi- 
cures together, a Solution is obtained in a general 
Way to many curious Problems by /imple, quadratic, 
and cubic Equations, infinite Series, c. 
FLux1oNs is another Part of ſpecicus Arithmetic, 
or rather, it is an Arithmetical Geometry; for Quan- 
tity is much more the Subject of this Science than 
Number. Since by Fluxions is only meant that 
particular. Rate of 7 elocity by which any Line, Super- 
ficies, or Solid, is generated by the Motion of a Point, 
a Line, or a Superficies; for when the Ratio of the 
Velocities is known, the Fluents, or flowing Quantities, 
generated in any given Time, may thence be aſcer- 
tained, Here Letters are _ as in Algebra, with 


. this 


Eguations, univerſal Th 
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this Addition, that if x denotes any Quantity, then 
a Point placed over it, x denotes the Fluxion of that 
| -Qvagticy,  - Agen 1 


All the abſtruſe Problems in che higher Geometry, | 


the Maxima and Minima of Quantities, exponentzal 
eorems, and the deepeſt En- 
quiries in Natural Philofophy, have all a Solution 
from the peculiar Method and Rules of this noble 
Science, which is the higheſt Improvement of the 
Analytic and Synthetic Art; And is the greateſt In- 


vention of the greateſt of Men, Sir Iſaac Newton. 


P R AXIS XVI. 
On 8 E OM E TRY. 


| EOMETRY is the Science which teaches 
the Nature and Properties of Quantity extend- 
ed, wiz. Lines, Angles, Super ficies, and Solids, and 
gives Rules for their Menſuration. I 1 

' Lines are either frait or curved ; and as an 
Angle is only the Space between two Lines inter- 
ſecting each other, it will be rectilinsal, or right- 
lined ; Mixtilineal, conſiſting of a Light Line and 
Curve; or Curvilineal between two Curves. If an 
Angle is lefs than 90 Degrees, it is Acute; if equal 


to 90, a Right Angle; and if more than go, an 


vbtuſe one. Re OT HL 
SUPERFICIES, as they are contained under 
Right Lines or Curves, will be Rectilinear or Curv:- 
linear alſo. Of the firſt Sort are Triangles, Sguares, 
Trapeziums, Parallelograms, a Rhombus, a Rhon- 
Boides, a Pentagon, Hexagon, Heptagon, Oclagon, &c. 
Of the latter Sort are Circles, the Parabola, Ellipſis 
and Hyperbola, which are called the Conic Sections; 
though generally ſpeaking, theſe Names are given 15 


* „ 
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the Lines or Curves which bound theſe Figures, and 
the Surfaces themſelves are called the Areas of theſe 
Curves. The fame may be obſerved of the Cycloid, 


the Ci id, the Conchoid, the Logarithmic Curve, 


the Catenaria, Spirals of all Sorts, c. 

' SoL1ds. are of three Dimenſions, viz. Length, 
Breadth, and Thickneſs ; the Principal of theſe are 
the Globe or Sphere; the Cube, Parellelcpipedon, 


Priſm, Cone, Pyramid, linder; Fruflums of Cones 


and Pyramids; Conoids, Spindles, Ungulas, &c. with 


the five regular Bodies, the Tetrahedron, Oftahedron, 


Hexahedron, Icoſabedron, Dodecahedron. .. 

The practical Part of Geometry is concerned in 
Menſuration of every Kind, according to the va- 
rious Mathematical Sciences: in which it is required. 


Thus 


Al rIMRTRY is applied to the Meaſuring all 
Heigbts, acceſſible or inzoceflible, * the  Qua- , 
drant, &c. 


| LoweiMETRY meaſures all Sorts of Diftances, 


at one or more Stations, by the Quadrant, Circum- 
Ferentor, Theodolite, &c. 

GeoDEsIA is that Art of meaſuring Land, by | 
the Plain-Table and Chain, Theodolite, c. 
 TriconomeTRY is another moſt conſider- 
able Branch of Geometry; it ſupplies us with a 
ready Method, by Means of a Table of artificial 
Sines, r and Secants, of finding the Sides 
and Angles of all Sorts of Triangles, plain and ſphe= 
rical, right-angled or oblique. And indeed, this 
is the Ground and Foundation of moſt other Ma- 
thematical Arts. . 

. NAviGATION is the Art of Sailing, or con- 
ducting a Ship over the large Surface of the Ocean; 
and this is altogether performed by the Solution f 
the Triangles, the ſeveral Parts of which repreſent 
* Difference 4 wan the _ rence of Lati- 

| K 2 tude, 
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zude, Departure, Courſe Hier d, Diflance run, &c. 
which are all found in different Ways, or by dif- 
ferent Charts; as the Plain Chart, Mercator's Chart, 
the Globular Chart, Middle Latitude Sailing, Great 
Circle Sailing, &c. 

FoRTIFIcAT ION, or Ai litary en is 
the Art of fortifying any City, Town or Place, 
againſt the Attacks, or Siege of an Enemy; by 
digging, or Foſs, or Moat, and throwing up a 
' Rampart or Wall of Earth, of a proper Form for 
Defence, conſiſting of Curtains and Baſtions, and 
various Out-Works in the Foſs; as Croun- Mort, 
Horn- l arts, &c. 

BALL Is TIcs, or the Art of Gunnery, is wholly 
Mathematical; ſince the Ball deſcribes a Parabola 
in its Flight in Vacuo; and the Impetus or Force of 
Powder, the Elevation of the Piece, the Height or 
Altitude of the Projection, and the 1 Am- 
Flitude, or horizontal Diſtance of the Shot, are all 
of them repreſented by the Sides and Angels of a 
plain Triangle. 

SCIAGRAPHY teaches all that relates to Dr a l- 
LING, or the Art of ſhewing by the Shadew of a 
Gnomon or Style, the Hour "of the Day on any 
Plane whatever; the Gnomon is always parallel to 
the Earth's Axis, and points to the Poles of the 
World in every Dial; a Dial on the Plane of the 
Horizon, is called an Horizontal one, If it be per- 
pendicular thereto, it is called an Ere& Dial; and 
if the Plane declines from the South er North, it is 

| ſaid to be an ere declining Dial; if the Plane be 
| Hruated obliquely to the Horizon, by Dial, is called 
a a reclining or inclining One. 

PeRrsSPECTIVE is the Art of OTTER Objects, 
as they appear to the Eye on a diaphanous Plane 
placed between us and them. It is altogether Ma- 
| thematical | in "Oy and . The why” f 


* 
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Sight is where the Eye is ſuppoſed to be in the 
44 tical Plane, to which from every Angle or Point 

the Object on the Ground-Plane, Rays, or 
Radial Lines are drawn; which give the Point on 
the Perſpective Planes that limit the Perſpective 
View of the ſaid Object. 

PLANIMETRY is the Geometrical Menſuration 
of Surfaces in Square Meaſure ; as Square Miles, 
Yards, Feet, Inches, &c. 

STEREOMETRY is the Muaifureties of all Kind 
of ſolid Bodies in ſolid or Cubic Meaſure, as Cubic 
Feet, Cubic Inches, &c. This alſo includes Gaug- 


ing, or the Art of finding the Contents of any 


Caſk or Veil, or a Quantity of Liquids contained 
in them in Ten Mea ſure; as Gallois, Pints, &c. 
Alſo Timber- Meaſure, ſuperficial and ſolid. 

But . the Solution of Problems relating to the 
Maxima and Minima of Quantities ; drawing 


| Tangents to Curve Lines; finding the Points of In- 


flection and Retrogreſſion in Curves ; the Radii of 
Curvature and Evolutes of Curves ; the Rectifica- 
tion of Curve Lines; the Duadrature of Curves, 
or finding their Areas; ; finding the Centers of 
Gravity, Oſcillation, and Percuſſion in Bodies ; the 
Laws of Attraction and Central Forces; the Re- 


ER lance of Mediums, &c. make the higher Geome- 


try; in which the Nature of all Curves and Curve- 
lined Areas are expreſſed in Algebraic and Fluxionary 
Equations, in the Relations of their Ordinates and 


_ fe, or their e Fluxions. 
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1 -USIC | is the Art of. modulating Sounds for 
1 "2 Melody and Harmony 3 Melody reſpects Vocal 
1 Muſe, fuch as is uſed in Singing; and is ſacred, as 
Tl that . compoſed for Anthems, Pſalms, Hymns, Se. 
We or prephane, as that which is ſet for common Odes, 
| Songs, Operas, Sc: - 

Fil _  HaRmowr is ſuch a 4 Campoſitien of Mufical 
Notes or Sounds, as makes an agreeable Conſo- 
bu nance to the Ear, in a great Variety of Airs or 
Tunes. 

The common Cauſe of Sounds, in general, are 
the Tremors of a ſonoroms Body when ftruck ; theſe 
produce ſaeceſſive Pulſes of Air, which Ariking the 
 Tynpanum, or Drum of the Ear, agitate the internal 
Air, and by that Means variouſly affect the Audi- 
tery Nerve, and ſo excite the different Taeas f 
Sound, 

Thus all Kinds of inen or Chords, ſtretch'd 
on proper Inftruments, as Lyrichords, Spinets, Vir- 
ginals, Dulcimers, Harps, Violins, &e. are made to 
emit:Muſtcal Sounds ; and ſo Hir, contained in Pipes 
or Tubes, when medulated with the Breath, or 
otherwiſe, and expreſſed through proper Apertures, 
will afford different Notes egg Sounds, 25 
in the Organ, Flute, Trumpets, &c 

A String, or Chord, will vary its Note in * 
Ref peas, viz, of its Leng th, Diameter, and Ten- 
ſion ; for. the ſhorter the Chord is, or leſs in Dia- 
meter, or the greater the Tenſion, the higher or 


more acute will the Note or Tone of that String be; 
and lauer or more e grads the e in ere, as 
a | it 
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ie is tended with a leſs Force, or is longer, or larger 
in Magnitude. 

. NG elaſtic Chords are in Al theſe Reſpects 

equal, and ſtruck, they will vibrate together in 

equal Time, and emit the ſame Sound, which is 

called Uniſos, 

If any Chord be propelel as a Baſe or Standard, 
it is called a Monoc hord, and that being founded, | 
gives a Note o Compariſon ; then, if another String 
of half chat 1 h be taken, it will, ceteris pari- 
bus, ſound a Note that is called an Octave, or an 
Zig hib above the other. If another String of two- 
thirds of the Monechord be taken, it will produce 
a Note called a Diapente, or Fifth above the Baſe 
Note. A String three-fourths of the Monochord, 
will ſound a Note call'd a Diata ſſaron or Fourth; 

and four-fifths of the Monochord make a Third, 
"Theſe Notes are called Cencords, of which the 
Octave and Fifth are reckoned Perfect, and the reſt 
imperfect in ſeveral Degrees. For in the Diapaſen 
there are ſeven natural Notes, beſides that of the 
 Aldonochord or Baſe, which is called the Key-Note, 
or ſimply, the Key, Theſe Tones are made highr 
or lower, by taking Strings ſhorter or longer; and 
then the Mufic 5 5 Wen "ery or at K 
and theſe Flats and Sharps adapt 5 ir of the 
Muſic to every Occaſion, melanchal'y or merry, 
grave or gay. Theſe Intervals of Muſical Sounds, 
ariſing from the harmonical Length of Strings, are 
diſtinguiſhed into Tones and Srmi- tones, both in the 
frat and ſhary Key, though they are of a different 
Quantity. in each; and theſe ps. Keys, of thirteen 
Notes incluſive, make the Diatonic Kalk of Muſic. 
Theſe Notes, or Muſical Sounds, are wrote or re- 
preſented by proper Characters in Books of Muſic, 
wer, che TO, * 3, Die Minum, 


TYM Cretchet, © 
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 Crotchet, Quaver, Simi-quaver, Demi-ſemi-quaver, 
\\ &c. from the longeſt to the ſhorteſt Note. PE im. 
l _  Mouxiclans have a Diſtinction of common and 
triple Time, which they are obliged to #:ep while 
Ss playing; when the Notes are to be play d very 
| — quick, they write over that Part, p "only when 

 Nlowly, Adagio; when ſoft, Piano'; when ſtrong, 
Ferte; and when the ſame Notes follow each other 
on. different Inſtruments, it is Called a Figure. If 
the ſame Part or Tune is to be repeated, they cry, 
encora, encora, &c. The Muſicians and Painters 
borrowing their Terms of Art from the Italiant, as 
we do thoſe of Cookery from the Francs; to ow - 
quires A of . 8 
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On BoTany. FIG 


1 


BorANv, or * PaxTOLOOT, + is a e 
that deſcribes the Nature, Kinds, and Proper- 
ties of Herbs, Plants, and Vegetables, of all Sorts. 
A Book on this Subject i is called an Herbal 3 and a 
Profeſſor in this Sort of Knowledge. is called a Bota- |; 
niſt, Herbali}t, or Simpler. 

VEGETATION is the Way of Life * 8 
of a Plant by an original Conftruttion of Parts, or 
Veſſels, which receive or imbibe the nutritious 
- Juices of the Earth, and circulate the ſame through = 
the Body of the Plant for its Growth. and Nou- 
riſhment. 5 4 

A PLANT is 383 to conſiſt of ſuch. Veſſele 
as convey Air, and are therefore called Air-Veſſels. 
Of another Sort much ſmaller, which draw up the 
Sap or. Nutriment from the Earth, and are called 
Sap-V, efſels. Theſe, 8 with ſome tranſverſe 

n np 
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Ligaments, which bind them faſt, make the Body, 
Wood, or lignous Subſtance of Vegetables,  _ 
. The Cortex, or Bark, is the exterior Part of a 

Plant, and conſiſts of a great Number of Cylindic 
Shells of lignous Fibres or Veſſels in their Fætal, or 
Embrio-State ; one of theſe next the Body of the 
Plant, is every Year ſupplied, and made to vegetate 
by the returning Sap, and thereby acquiring a lig- 
nous, or woody Conſiſtence, is joined to the Wood 
or Body of the Plant, and makes the Accretion, or 
Increment of the Plant for that Year. 

. Botaniſts make a Variety of Diſtinctions in th 


Kinds and Species of Plants. The moſt vulgar is 


that in Herbs, Shrubs, and Trees. And with Re- 
ſpect to the Country, they are divided into Indige- 
nous, or ſuch as are Natives of our own Soil; and 
Exotics, or ſuch grown in foreign Countries. With 
Reſpect to Sex, they are divided into Male, Fe- 
male, and Hermaphradite Plants. Some alſo are 
Annual, which live a Year ; others are Perenmal, 
which continue many Years. Some retain their 
Leaves all the Winter; and are called Ever-greens ; 
others, whoſe Leaves fall off, are call'd Deciduous. 
Some grow only on Land, and are called Terre/trial; 
others only in Water, and are called Aquatic ; and 
ſome both in Land and Water, and are termed 
Amphibious ; thoſe which grow in the Sea, Sub- 
marine. 3 | 
Others diſtinguiſh Plants according to their ſeve- 
ral Parts, Shapes, and different Natures ; as the 
Fungous, or Muſhroom Tribe; all Sorts of Moſes; 
and the Capillary Plants. 
Some Plants are diſtinguiſhed by their Leaves; 
thus, ſuch as have none, are called Apetalous ; if one, 
Monopetalous; if three, Trefoil; if five, Pentape- 
talous, &c, Some are called Corymbyferous, having 
| 5 LES 7 a a large 
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a large diſcous Flower, as the Marigold. Some 
Umbeliferous, whoſe Flower ſpreads like an Um- 
brella, They are faid to be capitated, when they 
have a compound Flower conſifting of many fingle 
ones crowded together into one Head. 

With Reſpect alfo to the Leaves, thiey are again 
divided into Afperifoliate, or Rough-leaved ; Vertr. 
cillated, whofe Leaves grow by Pairs on the Stalk ; 
Graminifoliate, Graſs-leaved, &c. In Regard to the 
Seed, they are called Meonoſpermous, which bear but 
one Seed; - Polyſpermous, if many Seeds; Gymno- 
diſpermous, having two naked Seeds; Enangioſper- 
mus, having the Seed contained in a Wee or 
Caſe, c. | 

With Regard to their Fruit ; fone are - Pomife- 
rous, which bear Apples; Bacciferous, which bear 
Berries; Pruniferous, which are all of the Plumb 
Eind. "Thoſe which bear their Fruit in long Cafes 
or Pods, are called Siloquous and Leguminous Plants. 
But as there is an infinite Variety in every Part of 
one Plant from another, it is impoſſible to come to 
Plans End in the Diſtinction and Arrangement of 
The Parts of Pham are the Root, the Stem or 
| _ the Leaves, the Flower, the Fruit, and the 

eed. 

The Roo r of a Plant abmits of great Variety i in 
its Form or Make ; being in ſome fibrous; in ſome 
tuberous ; in others, bulbous ; others are tefticulated, 
 grumons, granulous, &c 

The STA LK, STEM, or rear. conſiſts of 
many Parts, viz. the Pith in the Middle; the Air 
and Sap-V'e els, which make the hignous, or woody 
Part, or Body of the Tree; and the Cortex, or 
Bark, on | the Orne, as we have already men- 

doned. ks 
| The 


c. PHARMACY. oz 
The Leavzs of a Plant are conſidered as a 
Kind of Lungs, by which it perſpires; they con- 


ſiſt of an exceeding fine Ramification of Veſſels; 


A green Parenchymons Subſtance ; and a fine Cuticle 


coxering the Whole. Fhe Leaves are various, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their different Forms, viz. pernated, 
Tamoſe,  fenuated, ſerrated, crauated, . &c. 


The FiowER is the moſt exquiſite Part of a 
Plant. It conſiſts of the  Empalemert, Calix, or 


Cup, called the Perianthum; _ Petala, or fine 
Leaves, which compoſe the Flower; the Stamina, 


er Ghiuesz the Apites, or Summits, which grow” 
upon their Tops; the Farina, or fine Duſt, which 
is contained in them; the Stylus, or Piftib; and the 


AMairix, Ovary, or Seed-Caſe; below it. 


The Favre. is that Part which ſueceeds the 
. and conſiſts in general of a Cuticle, or 


Skin 3 a Paronechyma,. as Pulp; Branchory, of va- 
rious Veſſels, and we RIO. the Seed or 


Kernel. 

: Neue of a Plans is that Part which contains 
ths Plantuls, or Embrio- Plant of the next Year z 
and requires to be put into the Earth, that its yege- 
tive Juices may nouriſh, unfold, and cauſe it to 
grow into a Plant or Tree. ee BS, Nc 
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O PHARMACY. 


PHARMACY is the Art: of making Medi- | 


dicines; and it has been uſually diſtinguiſhed into 


two Kinds; Chemical, and Galenical. Phe latter of 
which we treat of 5 on end _ = GE * 
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204 Or PHARMACY. 
The Galenical Pharmacy, or Pbarmacopœia, is 


dme Art of preparing Medicines, after: the Method of 


Galen, in a groſs Manner from the whole Subſtance 
of Vegetables, by compounding the various Parts of 
the ſame Plant, or different Plants together, to an- 
ſwer the Intentions of Phyſc. 

The Materia Medica of the: Galenic Kind, are alt 
the Plants, Drugs, Fc. ſold! in the Shop, and 
are therefore por) Officinal Simples. The Artiſt, 
who makes and. compounds. theſe Medicines for 
Sale, is call'd Pharmacopeius, or Pharmacopola ; 
that is, vulgarly, an Apothecary. The Book direct- 
ing how ſuch Medicines are 10 vo made, is called 
1 e 

The Officinal Simples ü in 1 general of Herbs, | 
Flowers, Barks, Roots, Seeds, inſpiſſated Fuices or 
Cums; and of theſe are made and compounded 
many Sorts of Officinal athens: the en of 
which here follow. _ 

Officinal Waters, which are of two Sorts, ek | 
and Compound. Simple Waters are drawn from 
Plants, and their ſeveral Parts by a cold Still. Theſe 
7 generally vied as Vehicles to nn. ee 

irtue, | 

Compound, or Strong. Wines, : are ſuch as are 
drawn from a Mixture of Vegetable Subſtances in- 
fuſed in Spirits by an Alembic, or hot Still. 

DisTIILD SPIRITs differ. very little in the 
Manner of making them from Compound Waters, 
and are nearly allied in their Nature, and anſwer 
the ſame Intentions. - 

OFFIcinAL Os are of ſeveral Sorts, vix. 
Oils by Expreſſion, i. e. ſuch as are procured by 
© bruiſing and prefling the oleaginous Parts of Vege- 
table; as the herd, Fruit, &c. Or Oils by Infu- 
ion, or Decoction, where the Subject is firſt bruiſed, 
then macerated for ſome Time in Oil, and rel 

Ole 
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Whole is boil'd together, and the Oil firain'd off 


for Uſe. | 

: Ix rostons make a la 
colts Uſe, fince the Virtues of Plants are by in- 
fuſing or ſteeping them in ſome convenient Men- 
Auen eaſily dra. out, and made ny for 
Uſe.” oh 


te or » Dacecratin 2, is that Class of - 


Medieines which contain the Virtues of Vegetables, 


drawn out by WP mem in ſome proper Men- 


| frraum: - 5 
*- Syrves lies thas F orm of Medicines wherd the 


Jule. Decoctions, &c. of Herbs are boil'd up with 
But a Syrup, as a 


ugar to a proper Conſiſtence. 

Medlicament, anſwers little or no Purpoſe. 
$4 ani anal are Medicaments made by evapo- 
the Decoction of Plants ſo far, that it, ac- 
quires the Cenfiftence of ſtiff Honey, or will ſtick 
to the Fingers. They are generally made with 
Water; — if the Plant be reſp ious, it is made with 
Spirits of Vine. 

„  MepicaTeD Winks are another Form, made 
by infuſing, or Ty proper Subjects i in common 

Vine. | 

T1NcTURES make a large and uſeful Claſs 3 


they are alſo made by digeſting the Ingredients in : 
ſtrong Liquors, or Spirits, which are afterwards 


drawn off by a gentle Heat, or fitted for Uſe. 
EL1x1Rs are made by ſtrong Infuſion, where the 


Ingredients are diſſolved in the Merfiruum, and give 


a thicker Conſiſtence than a Tincture. 
Conserves are a Form well known, where 


the Parts of a Plant are preſerved by beating them 


up with a triple Quantity of fine Sugar. 


- ConFEcCTioNns are made with the Powders of | 


fome T mix d up with the inſpiſſated 
© Juices 
| gre 


oe Claſs of Medicines: bs 


eter eas. A. 
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206 Or PHARMACY, 
"Juiced: of others, till they attain the Conſiſteice of 
Hon 

"7A TUARIES are another Form, kttle Serene 


from the former; being made of Conſerves, Powder 
Honey, Ge. to e 196 che Pep of a 


Txoch ks, or Lozenges, are [nad of various In- 
gredients reduced to Powder, and made into a Paſte 
with Mucilages, then roll'd thin like a Pancake, 
and ftamp'd out in the Form of Wafer. 

PowDERs, or Species, conſiſt of Drugs, or Sims 
ples, reduced to Powder, either by Trituratian in a 
Harter, or * — with 2 Parpbyry Ste, 

BALsAU are the thick, adit, and oily 
Juices of exotic Plants and Trees; though fame 
are made or Wann from en aur on 
Growth. :. , 

Une@uenTs, Dramas are «ade bailing 
wp.divers Drugs and Simples with Wax, Oil, Lud, 0 
Ec. to a proper Conſiſtence. | 
- PHEAISTERS are 2 Compeſition of Oil, Was, 
 Rojens,, Peuder, &c. to a ſtiff Conſiſtance, in order 
to be ſpread upon Le e and ſtick to the Part 
vy hen a little warm cd. 

Theſe are the principal 8 ee kept i us 
the Shop ready made; befides: which there are 
many other. extemporaneous Forms, according as 
the preſent Occaſion may require; ſuch are Emul- 
ftons, Fuleps, Potions, Linctuſſas, Boluſſes, Garga- 
riſms, Lotions, Collyrimns, Embrocations, Fomenta=- 
tons, Linements, Cataplaſms, Gers, Inj eftions, 
 Suppaſitories, Frontals, Epithems, Sternutatories, 
 Bbaccuuſſes, Suffiments, Nodules, Cuouphas, Peſſaries, 
Turunde ; and many others, whoſe Forms would 
be tedious to deſcribe, and whoſe Uſes arg often- 
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times very inconſiderable, and {OR known to the 


AT of N 
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Casi Rv, is the Art of anal hatin. 
tural Bodies by Fire, or diſuniting 20 ſepa- 
rating their conſtituent Parts, which by the Che- 


| miſts are called, the Principles, or lements of 


Bodies, 


" ALCHYMY is the pretended Art of the Tran. 
mutation of Metals, or changing them into Gold, 


which is what they call finding the Philoſophers 5 


Stone; but this is an Abuſe of genuine Chemiſtry, 


though the vain Keen to it aſſume the Title of 


Ateptr, or Adepts. 


The Operations of this uſeful Art are many, the 5 


Principal of which here follow. 


CarcinaTION, which conſiſts in reducing. 
Bodies to a Calr, in order to fit them for Pulve- 


rization ;. or elſe to vitr rIfy, or change them. into a 
laſs. ; 


pell ucid Subſtance, like 


CLARIFICATION, or e is the Me- 
thod of purifying, or rendering fine any Medicines z 


as Drcoffions, &c. 


DisrT ILL AT ION is the raiſing the humid Parts 
of Bodies in Form of Steam or Vapours, which are 
condenſed by the Side of the Still, and deſcend in 


Drops, which make the propoſed Liquor. 


SOLUTION, or Diſſs/ution of Bodies, is the dif- | 


ſolving the Cohefion of their Parts by ſome Fluid, 


called a Menſtruum; as Aqua-Fortis, &c. and by 


which Ad lands rendered fluid. 
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" FERMENTATION conſiſts in the intęſtine Mo- 
tion of the Parts of Bodies which happens upon 
the Mixture of Acids and Altalies, and otherwiſe; 
and which is attended more or leſs with an Ef- 
ferveſcence ; ſometimes with an Ebullition ; and in 
ſome Caſes with an Accenſion, or Kindling into 
Flame. 

Dioks r Ion is that Solution of Bodies, made 

in Menſtruums, by the Aſſiſtance of Fire. 

- EXTRACTION is an. Inſpiſſation, or Thickening 
of 2 Solution, by evaporating the more fluid Part, 
as to reduce it to the Confiſtence of Honey. 

- CRysTALLIZATION is in caſe of ſaline Sdlu- 
tions, where · the humid Part being ſo far evapo- 
rated till a Pellicle appears, the Remainder, as as it 
Cools, will ſhoot into Chry/tals. ? 

* SUBLIMATION is the raiſing and elevating the 
dry Parts of Bodies of a volatile Nature; and 
that Means, what they call the Flowers, as of & 
phur, Antimony, &c. A 

PRECIPITATION is that Proceſs by which the 
Parts of Bodies, diſſolved in any Medium, are made 
to ſink, or fall to the Bottom. | 

CoHoBATION is only a repeated Diflillation, or 
returning the Liquor firſt drawn off again upon the 
Subject, and after that again, and ſo on; in order 
to extract the Virtues more ellentially, valatilize 
Spirits, ; ke. 

AMALGAMATION is a Proceſs employ'd about 
ſome Metals, in order to reſolve and reduce them 
to a Kind of Metalline Paſte, which is done by a 
Mixture of Quickfilver in a certain Proportion. 
Alſo, if the Mercury be evaporated, the amalga- 
mated Metal is then reduced to a very fine Powder. 
and this is 80 a Chemical Pulverization. 55 


FII- 
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- FiLTRATION is the Method of I 


fo and clear by paſſing them through Paper, or 
Cords of Woolen, Cotton, &c. one End of which 
is laid into them, through which they aſcend and 
run off Guttatim. 

The Subjects of Chemiſtry are diſtinguiſhed into 
three Kinds, or Kingdoms, viz. The Foffil, Vege- 
table, and Animal Kingdom. | 

The Foss IL KINGDOM comprehends, 1. Me- 
tals, viz. Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper, Iran, Tin. 
2. Salts; as Sal- Gem, Salt- petre, Sal- Ammoniac, 
Borax, Alum, &c. 3. Stones, Vulgar and Precious, 
4. Earths,. Chalk, Clay, Marl, Sand, &c. 5. Sul- 
phurs; as Arſenic, B rimſtone, Bites Orpiment, 
. &c. 6. Semi-Metals; as Antimony, Cinnadar, 5 | 
mut h, Marcaſites, Calamine, xe. 5 

The VEGETABLE KINGDOM 1 in great 
plenty, Bodies the moſt pure and reſoluble of all 
athers; for by analyzing a Vegetable Subſtance, 
they procure, in various Operations, the following 
Parts or Principles, viz. Water, a Spirit, a Salt, 
an Oil, and an Earth, , which is called Caput Aor- 
tuum. 

The AniMat Throws alſo, from eve 
Part, whether Bone, Fleſb, - . Horn, Blood, 
Milk, Urine, Faces; &c. affords, by a Chemitat | 
Analyſis,” the fame Principles as before, viz. Phlegm, 
Spirit, Salt, Oil, and Earth; but theſe have 006 
ferent Qualities from others; thus, ſome are acid, 
ſome alkaline ; ſome fix” d, and ſome volatile, & e. 

The LA BORATOR V is ſtocked with Inſtruments 
of many Kinds, for the great Variety of Chemical 


Proceſſes, but they are reducible to three general 


Heads, viz. 1. Elements; as Fire, Water, and Earths 
of various Sorts. 2. Menſtruums; as Air, Vater, 
Spirits, Mercury, and many others. 3. Veſſels, or 
ARES | Te On. tenſils 5 
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Urtenfle; ;. a8 emen Membics, 4 "Stills, 3 Re- 
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"On ANATOMY, 


| AAT OD is the Art of diſſeBing. 3 


Bodies, particularly the human Body. It is 
divided into four great Parts. 1. Offzology. 2. Ayes 


| Ay. KY Splanchnology; and, 4 Ang ialogy. J 


. OSTzoLoG.y treats of the Fabric of the 3 


or the Structure and Compages of a Skeleton. In 
every Bone, the — conſiders the Figure with 


t. or hollow Parts. The firſt 
u Apephyſee, a Protuberance of 


| the. Bone itſelf 3. and an-Epiphyſis, which is a ſmall | 


growing on the Extremity of a large one, 
The Cavities of a Bone (externally); are alſo of 
treo. Denominations,. us. Cotyla, a deep. _ and 
Glone, one that is more ſuperficial. + | 
The ART1CUkATion of the Bones, * the 


Manner of their being joined together, is of three 
differen 


t Sorts, via. i. Diarthrofes, where there is 

a manifeſt Motion. 2. Syncbendrofes, by Means of 

a Cartilage, and with a final and obſcure Motion. 
Motion at all. 

again fubdivide+ into three 


D1 ARTHROSEs is 


Sorte, vin. 1. r when a large, round 


Head. of a Bane is received into a large Cavity. 
2. Artbradia, when. 2 flat: Head is recvived into a 


| allow Cavity. 3. Ginglhymus, when the Bones 


ended mn 


ene rr r agen by 
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SYNARTHRO$15 is alſo of three Sorts. 1. Har- 
munia, which is only a ſimple Contact of the Super- 
| ficies of Bones, without any Ingreſs. 2. Sutura, 
or Suture, when two Bones are mutually indented: 
into each other like the Teeth of a -35:45h 3. Gom- 
| Pboſis, when a Bone is ſocketed i into another, as the 

Teeth in the Ja- Bones. 

The SKELETON conſiſts of the following. great 
Parts, viz. 1. The Cranium, or Skull, conſiſting; 
of the Sinciput, Occiput, Tamples, Jaro- Hanes, Teethb, 
&c. 2. The Spine, or Back- bone, conſiſting of. 
the various Vertebræ of the Neck, Rack, Loins, 
Os Sacrum, and Os Coccygis. 3. The Thorax, or. 
Breaſt, containing the Ribs, the Sternum, or Breaſt- 
Bone; the Clauiculæ, or Channel. Bones,; and 
Scapulæ, or Shoulder- Blades. . 44: Is Petuis, or 
Baſon made up of the Os Sacrum, Os Coccygis,, Ilium, 
or Hip- x wh, Os Pubis, and Qs 1ſchium, or Car- 
endix. FE: Bones of the Arm, vi. Tbe 
Una, Radius, and thoſe of the MAetacar pus and 
Fingers. 6. Bones of ix. Thigh-Boue,, 
the 2375 and Fibula- Bages f the- Leg, the Bones 
of the Inſtep, and metataral Bones, with, thoſe of 
the IO... 

. I, men is- s diyided. into three Regions, : win, ; 
The Head, the Thorax and the Adomen, or Belly 
the upper Part of whic h is called the Eprgefiriums 
and the Sides, the Hypochondria. . 
The common Jnfeguments of the Body are as. 
follow. 1. The E idernis, Cuticle, or Scarf-Skin. 
2. The Cutis, or thick Skin. 3 The Membrana 
Adipoſa, or fat Membrane. 4. The Aembrana 


990 * or. e one ;. theſe foe add the Hair 


be N LSE Membranes. encloſing the Parts 8 
ate, 1. The . Which covers the "_ 
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2. The Meninges, which encloſe the Brain. 3. The 
| Pleura, which covers all the Cavity of the Breaſt. 
4. The Mediaſtinum, which divides the Breaſt into 
Parts thro' the Middle from Top to Bottom. 5. The 
1 Pericardium involving the Heart. 6. The Diaphragm, 
or Midriff, dividing the Thorax from the Abdomen, 
| and envellopes all its Contents. This Account of the 
Membranes may be looked upon as the introductory 
— d ß 
© MyoLoGy, which is the Doctrine of the Muſcles, 
or fleſhy Part of the Body. A Muſcle is a Bundle 
of fleſhy and nervous Fibres, either Single or Com- 
pound; the whole, and every Part of which, is 
inveſted with its proper Membrane. 


The Muſcle ariſes from one Bone, by a tendinous 
Part called the Head, and is inſerted into another 
Bone by another Tendon call'd the Tail. I he 
Uſe of a Muſcle is to move the ſeveral Parts of the 
Body by Contraction of the fleſhy Fibres, and 
mortening the Muſcles ; thus the Part becomes bent, 
but is extended again by the fame Action of its 
Antagoniſt Muſcle on the other Side. 
SPLANCHNoLoey is that Part which treats of 
all the Viſcera, or Bowels; as firſt, thoſe of the 
Head, which are as follow. 1. The Brain and 
Cerebellum, ſuppoſed to ſecern the fineſt Parts of the 
Blood, call'd Animal Spirits, conveyed by the Nerves 
to all Parts of the Body. 2. The Eye, the Organ 
of Sight, 3. The Ear, the Organ of Hearing. 
4. The TA the Organ of Smelling, and general 
Bmunctory of the Brain. 5. The Mauth and Tongue, 
| the Organs of Tate, . 
3 The Viſcera of the Thorax are thoſe contain'd 
i in the Neck and Breaſt, via. 1. The Oeſephagus, or 
Gullet, the Inftrument of Deglutition. 2. The 
» Frachea Arteria, or Wind-Pipe, through which we 
FPreathe. 3. The Lungs, conſiſting of two OW 
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the Organ of Reſpiration. . 4. The Heart, and its 
Auricles, the grand Organ of Animal Life. 5. The 
Thymus, a Gland, whoſe . Uſe is ſcarce known; 
an 6. The Breafts, whoſe Glands ſeparate the - 
Milk from the Blood. 

The Viſcera of the Abdomen, are the following. 
„ mentum, or Cawl, a fat Membrane ap- 
pointed to contain and cheriſh the Inteſtines with 
Warmth. 2. The Stomach, whoſe Uſe is to con- 
coct or digeſt the Aliments, and convert them into 
Chyle. 3. The Inteſtines, or Guts, connected by the 
Edge of a Membrane called, 4. The Meſentery, 
containing the Lacteal and Lymphatic Veſſels. F. 
Receptaculum Chyli, or Receptacle of the Chyle 
from the Lacteal Veins. 6. The Pancreas, or 
| Sweet-bread, a conglomerate Gland, ſeparates a 
Juice for diluting the Chyle in the Duodenum. 7. 
The Liver, which ſeparates the Bile and the Gall 
ſrom the Blood. 8. The Spleen, whoſe Uſe is nor 
well known. . Kidneys, which ſeparate the Urine, 
conveyed by 10. The Ureters, to 11. The Bladuer. 
12. The Pudenda, or Parts of Generation in Male 
and Female, 
Ax G 1000 v treats of the Veſſels ; and . 
ing to their different Kinds, it is ſubdivided into 
three Parts, viz. 1. Neurology, which treats of the 
| Nerves. 2. Arteriology, of the Arteries ; 3 and, 3. 
Ph ebotology, of the Veins. 
VNMeurology is the Doctrine of the Wa which 
are the immediate Organs of Senſation, but how, 
or in what Manner, is not yet, and very probably 
never will be underſtood; the Nerves all ariſe 


from the Brain and Spinal Marrow, and go from 
thence in Pairs, thus, one Pair goes to the Eyes far 
Viſion, and therefore are called the Optic Nerues; 
another to the Noſe for Smelling, called the Olfattory 
n 3 a third Pair to the rank called the Audi- 


& tory 
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rory Nerves; and a fourth Pair to the Tongue and 
Palate, called the 'Guftateory Nerves ; with many 
| others from the Brain; and, beſides theſe, thirty 
| Pair from the Medal ihr to all Parts of the 
| | Body, for the general Senſe of Feeling. . 
| | Au rR TOL exhibits a n View of the 
Wl Arteries, which convey the Blood from the Heart 
| #o all Parts of the Body for a general Nutrition. 
| Their Coats are Bleftic, and therefore, fitted for 
| that Pulſation, which they receive from the alter- 
| nate Action of the Heart, call'd the Syſtole and 
Diaſtole, viz. the Contraction and Dilatation of Its | 
Ventricles. 
if PRIEBOTOLOO V gives a Deſcripeton of al the 
Veins, which, properly ſpeaking, are only the Con- 
tinuation of the extreme capillary Parts of Arteries, 
= i which they call the Anaſtomoſis of the Arteries and 
| Vein. The Uſe of the Veins is to return the 
3% Blood from all Parts of the Body to the Heart, 
from thence it goes to the Lungs, to be impreg- 
nated with freſh Spirits from the Air; which, toge- 
ther with the Chyle, is carried again by the Arteries 
to all Parts from the Heart: So wonderful is the Ani- 
mal Occonomy | 4 
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= | On Mupremr, or Parsie. 
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= | _ Rikoncs of MEnpICINE conſiſts in the 
= | Knowledge of ſuch Diſorders as the Human 
1 Body is liable to, and the Nature of ſuch Drugs 
; and Medicines as are proper to remove them when 
1 _ *they happen; and the Perſon who profeſſes this Skill, 

N Hh is . a 3 os 4 . 


The 
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to the Signs, or Pragnoſ cs of Diſenſes. 4. 


on Anatomy; "beſides which, it 


| Kders and 
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The Art of Phyfic is divided into five Parts, viz. 
1. Phyfilagy, which contemplates the Nature of the 


13 Body. 2. Pathology, which treats of Diſ- 
eaſes. 3. Semeiotics, "which delivers what relates 


Hygieine, 
which: preſcribes Rules for the Conſervation of 
Health; and, 5; Therapeutics, which treat of the 
Materia Modine, and cure of Diſeaſes. . 
PHYsI0LOGY explains the Nature and Structure 
of the Human Body, which fee. under the Praxis 


gives the proper 
Notions of Life, Health, ad the Balance of Na- 


ture; that is, ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Solids and 
Fluids as is neceflary to produce the requiſite Secre- 


tion, and to keep all the Animal Functions under a 
due Regulation for che Production and Continuation 
of Health. 

PATHOLOGY expounds the Nature of Diſeaſes, 
in which Reſpe& it is ſometimes called Noſologra, 
Diſeaſes are ſaid to be Idicpathic, from a proper _ 
fection of the Part; or Sympathetic, when they ar 
produced from another Part affected. And they 5 
called Hereditary, when derived from our Parents; 
or Connate, when we are born with them. If they 
ſoon terminate, they are faid to be Acute, but Cbro- 
nical, if of long Continuance. 

The various States, or Stages of a Diſeaſe are 
thus diſtinguiſhed; the Acceſs, or Coming on, is 
called the Arche; the Growth or Progreſs, Ana- 
baſis; the Height of the Diſorder, -Acme ; the De- 
clenſion or going off, Paracine ; and laſtly, the 
End or Removal of it: And in Caſe the Diſtemper 


intermits, as Agues, Fevers, &c. the Fit is n a 
Renin of that Diſeaſe. 


Ar 10LoGy. is a Part of Pathology, which con- 


aſſigns the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; which 
are internal or. ene remote or proximate, All 


ph, theſe. 
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theſe ariſe in general from what the Phyſicians call 
the Non-Naturals, viz. the Ge/ta, conſiſting of the 
Actions of the Body, and the Affections of the 
Mind; the Ingeſta, as all Things taken into the 
Body; the Retenta and Excreta, or Things re- 
tain'd in, or excluded from the Body, whether Sa- 
lubrious, Recrementitious, or Morboſe; ; as the Blood, 
Saliva, Urine, Semen, the Bile, Fæces, &c. For, 
according as 'theſe Things are, ſuch will be the 
Idiofyncraſy, or ſpecial Conſtitution of the Man, 
whether, humid, . dry, an, ſanguine, phiegmatic, 
: melancholy, Mer 1 
SEMEIOT1CS, as Was b faid; treats of the Pathos- 
nomonic Signs, or Phanomeng of Diſeaſes, . by whicn 
the Phyſician is aſſiſted in making a Judgment of 
the Preſence, Nature, State, and Event of the Di- 
ſeaſe. Theſe Signs are of two Sorts, vis. Diag- 
noſtic and Prognaſtic; the former include all thoſe 
Symptoms which indicate the Preſence, Nature, and 
Intenſity of the Diſorder. The Prognoftic Signs are 
thoſe which ſhew the probable Event of the Di- 
ſeaſe, and the Fate of the Patient; and both the 
Diagnoſis and Prognoſis of the Diſcaſe depend prin- 
cipally on three Things, viz. the Pulſe, Reſpira- 
tion, and Urine ; to which may be added, the 
Function of the Part, the Malignity of the Diſorder, 
the Violence of the Symptoms, the Epidemical Diſ- 
poſition of the Air, Seaſon of the Year, Age, Sex, 
Manner of Life, Se. 
HxeIEINE is the Prophylaci ic Part of Phyſic, 
or that which is employ'd in preſerving Health, and 
preventing Diſeaſes. Hence it preſcribes Rules for 
the due Uſe, Application, and Regulation of the 
Non-Naturals, with reſpect to each Man's parti- 
_ cular Habit of Body. Thus with regard to Air, 
it conſiders the Effects of a ſudden amy z its be- 
ing dry and ſerene, cold or aiv, ler and ſul- 
| « phureous, 
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phurous, moiſt and foggy. As to Food or Diet, 
what may be the Effects of it, as it is frumen- 
taceous, legumenous, or animal; thus alſo for 
Drink, Exerciſe, Reſt, Sleep, the Paſſions, &c. it 
gives the proper Rules for their Regulation. : 

 TuetRAPEUTICS deliver the Methodus Medend:, 
or practical Method of curing Diſeaſe; and for 
each particular Diſorders, the Materia Medica ſup- 
plies ſpecific Remedies ; as Cardiacs, or Cordials, for 
enlivening the Heart; Cephaljes, for Diſtempers of 
the Head; Stomachics, for Diſorders of the Sto- 
mach; Hyfterics, for thoſe of the Uterus. Alexi- 
pharmics, or Bebriſuges, ſuch as are good in Fevers; 
Carminatives, ſuch as expel Wind; Agglutinants, 
which incraſſate the Fluids; Aſtringents, are all 
Sorts of binding Medicines; Abſorbents, ſuch as ab- 
ſorb, and dry up ſuperfluous Humours; Analectics, 
which cheriſh the Nerves, and renew Spirits and 
Strength; Emollients, ſuch as ſoften and ſupple the 
Parts; Deob/truents, ſuch as open Obſtructions; 
Diuretics, which promote the Diſcharge of Urine ; 
Diaphoretics, which procure Sweat, Emetics, which 
cauſe Vomiting ; Cathartics are all Sorts of Purges. ; 
Narcotics, or Hypnotics, or Opiates, are all ſuch 
Things as cauſe Sleep; Sternutatories are | thoſe 
| which cauſe Sneezing. Refrigerants mitigate Heat, 
and cool the Body. Beſides theſe, there are many 

other Claſles of leſs Note, 3 


, Snare 


cm). 
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On Carmvnctny, 


CHIRURGE RY, or Sorin Gn hon) is is 
that uſeful Branch of the Healing Art, which 


conſiſts in Manual . eee with Wan Inſttu- 
ments. 


Such . as . 


mand e 2 Cate, and 


make the Subject of his Art, are, 1. All Kinds of 


Tumaours, or Swellings. 2. Ulcers, or running 
Sores. 3. Fiſtulgs. 4. Inflammations. or ftrumous 
Diſorders. 5. All Kind of Wounds. 6. Gengrenes, 
or Mortifications. 7. Diſlecations, or disjointed 


Limbs. 8. Fractures, or broken Bones. 


The moſt common and confiderable Tumours 
which infeſt the Body, afe, 1.  Phlegmonic, or in- 
flammatory, as the Ophtbalmia, in the E ye; the 
As gina, or Quinſey, in the Throat; Pleuriſy, i in the 
Side; Peripneumony, in the Laings ; Bubo, in the 
Groin, Cc. 2. Oedematous, or watery Humours; 
contained in a Cyfſtis, or Bag; as the Atheroma, 
Steatoma, Meliceris, &c. 3. Scirrhous Tumours, con- 
filing of a hard Part or Induration, called a 
Scirrhus, $454 bois or Scirrhoſis; 4. Aqueous Tu- 
mours, Hydroceles, and Dropſies of Al Kinds. 5 
Strumous Swellings, or Scrophulas, as the King's 


Evil, and ſuch like Diſeaſes. 


'ULceRs are of various Kinds alſo ; and diftin- 
guiſhed by different Names, as the Herpes exeders, 
Phagædena, Nome, Carcinoma, or Cancer, Lupus, 
 Neoli-me-Tangere, Achor, Ozœna, and many others; 
all which. proceed from diſte mpered Humours, or a 
Cacochi nia eroding the Parts; or from Wounds, 
1 Wh ich in Time W to Ulcers. | 
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1M ISTULAS are but inveterate Ulcers with-callous 
Lips, and penetrating. with long, ſinuous Cavities 
quite to the Bone; as the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, 
Fiſtula in Ano, &c. And as to Inſiammations, and 
ftrumous Diſorders, as their Seat is in the Glands, fo 
by corroding them they-produce ſeraphulons Indurati- 
an of many Sorts, which can't be particularly 
_ enumerated. | | 
Wo xps happen many Ways, viz. PunAures, 
by ſharp-pointed Inſtruments, Tnciſjons, or Cuts, 
Contuſions, or Bruiſes, by any violent Force; and 
alſo all Sprains, or Strains, occaſioning a violent | 
Tic painful Tenſion of the Parts, come under this - 
REY 
| A GANGRENE'i is, in its firſt State, uſually call'd 
2 Morxtification 3 but when the Part is quite dead, 
or diſcolour'd- and cold, it is then call'd a Sphacela- | 
$ tion, or Sphacelus. 
DisLocArioxs, which, the Surgeons ſometimes 
oat Luxations, are the Disjuinting of Bones, and 
tj may happen to moſt of the Articulations in the 
le on 
. F rac URES are the laſt Claſs of Diſeaſes which 
demand the Chirurgic Art; theſe are diſtinguiſhed 
into-two Sorts, viz.. Simple 2 raatures, which hap 
without a Wound; and Compound Ones, ee t ey | 
are attended with Wounds in the F len of the 
affected Nan, | 
The Intentions and. Mee of Cong in Surgery 
are various, as 1. By Derivation, or drawing the 
Hemours off the Part towards others on the ſame 
Side. 2. Revolution, or drawing them. off towards 
the oppoſite Part. 3. Diſcuſſion, or diſſipating the 
peccant Matter into the Maſs of Blood. 4. Suppu- 
ration, or Maturation, or bringing the Matter of the 
Tumour to Pus laudabile, or pegs for Diſcharge. 5. 
- Sa the promoting ſuch a Diſcharge by Me- 
* | L2 dicines. 


— 
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dicines. 6. Mundi fication, a cleanſing the Part by 
Detergent Medicines, fitting it for 7. Incarnation, 
which is Healing up of the Wound with new Fleſh. 
8. Cicatrixation, which is the inducing a new Skin 
over the Part, to leave as ſmall a Cicatrix or Scar, 
as poſſible, | % + 

. Theſe Intentions all conſiſt in Application of Me- 
dicines; but others require Manual Operations, as, 
1. Amputation, or cutting off a Limb. 2. Arterio- 


= tomy, or bleeding an Artery. 3. Phlebotomy, or cut- 


ting a Vein. 4. Bronchotomy, making an Inciſion 
in the Wind-pipe. ' 5. Caſtration, or cutting out 
of the Tefticles. 6. Cauterizing, or burning away 
the Part either with an actual or potential Cautery. 
7. Cupping, a raiſing the Cuticle for Scarification. 
8. Cyſtolomy, an Opening of the Bladder to extract 
the Stone. 9. Fonticulation, a making {/ſues, Sca- 
tons, &c. 10. Lithotomy, a Cutting for the Stone. 
11. Tapping, a perforating the Abdomen in the 
Dropſy. 12. Trepanning, Opening the Scull in cir- 
cular. Perforations. 13. Redudt ion of diſlocated 
Bones, with proper Ligatures, Bandages, & c. 
The Surgeon has likewiſe his particular Claſſes of 
Medicines; as, Incarnatives, which heal up with 
Fleſh; Anodynes, which aſſuage Pain; Detergents, 
which cleanſe the Wound; Deſiccatives, which dry 
them up; Caufiics, which burn to an Eſchar; 
Epulotics, which cicatrize Wounds ; Lithrontriptics, 
which break away the Stone in the Bladder ; Nar- 
_ eotics; which ſtun the Pain; Palliatives, uſed to 
' palliate incurable Wounds; Phagedænics, which 
. cat away fungous, or proud Fleſh ; Styprics, which 
ſtop Hzmorrhages, or profuſe Bleeding ; with many 
others, as Balſamics, Aperients, Diveſtives, Repel- 
Tents, Reſolvents, Suppuratives, Ripeners, Selerotics, 
Heſicatories, &c. whoſe Intentions of Cure are in- 
dicated by their Names... | _ 
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In the Surgery we view his terrible apparatus of 
Inſtruments; the Saws, Knives, Sciſſars, Catheter, 
Cauterics, ci ſcus, Dentagra, Forceps, Lancets, 
Probe, Trepan, Perizomas, Scala, Scarificatory, 
Syringes, too een, known. 


PRAXIS XVI. 


| On p oL IT Ys and JonreynupeNer. 


s) LITY is the art of conducting the Affairs 

of a Public Society, or Community, ſo as to 
procure and preſerve the Intereſt and Happineſs of 
the Mhole, and each Individual, in the higheſt De- 
gree poſſible. 

A SOCIETY is diſtinguiſhed into three Sorts, 
viz, A Family, a City, and a Republic, or Nation, 
And as theſe all conſiſt of Perſons in a different Re- 
lation to each other, ſo various and different Forms 
of Government are found neceſſary for each, which 

go under the following Denominations. 

Or coxnoures reſpect the Order and 83 
ment ofa FAM II v as it eonſiſts of various Branches 
in a proper Subordination; as, 1. Parents, Father 
and Mother. 2. Children, Sons and Daughters. 
. Servants and Domeſtics, that are Aliens to the 
amily. The paternal Care of the Parents; the 
filial R of the Children, and the een 
of the reſt, are the Subject of this oec:nomical Go- 
verament, which was formerly called Patriarchal, 
becauſe the Father, or Ruler of the Fanny was 
ſtiled Patriarch. 
PoL Ir v is (according to the Etymoloy of the 
Word) the Government of a City, which Power is 
veſted i in the principal Perſons, called Maziftrates; 
conſiſting i in moſt Citiet and incorporated Towns of 
OE L 3 | 1 a Mayer, 
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a Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. Men; ſome 
Towns, inſtead of a Mayor, have a Portreve, Bai- 
tiff, or a Conftable, for their Chief Magiſtrate. But 
the Word Polity, or Policy, now is uſed to denvte 
in general any Sort of Government in any State; 
and the Act is called Politics; and. thoſe well ſkill'd 
in it, Politicians, - - - 

The Forms cf Soverninknt teſpeRing the Peo- 
ple are many; for Inſtance, it is called, 1. THEO- 
CRACY, when they receive the Laws and Rules of 
Government immediately from God himſelf ; as that 
of the 7ewiſh State under Moſes. 2. MoxARcHx, 
when there is one Supreme Heud of the State, who 
is call'd Emperor, or Ling; and ſuch à Nation is 
called an Empire, or Kingdem. 3. ARIS To- 
CRACY, when the Supreme and Legiſlative Power 
is veſted in a few of the higheſt Rank, who govern 
jointly. - 4. Drucker, when the Adivinif- 
tration is in the Hands of the Co#Himen People. * 
All Government” confiſts in the Admin Er48 69 of 
| Juſtice, according as it ls preſcribed by the Laws 
of Nature, by the toritren ea of the Lad, N 
ancient Uſage or Cuhnn. 

Tbe Law of Narvnz is what be, in Hort, 
call Natural Reer. tude, of Right ; and is the Ort- 
Dirt. B of Juſtice, © whether Cominututi ue or 

tive. this the Life and Property of 
ery Perſon is — * ſacred, and ah ied Car 
97 5 every Ruler; and indeed, from hence ariſes 

The Law of NATIONS; 3 this conſiſts of Public | 
Act, and Statutes, which provide for the Public 
Utility, and Neceſſity of the People, conſidered as a 
Body corporate, and ordain and decree whatever re- 
lates to Obedience and Sabjection, Dominion and Go- 

vernment, War and 'Peace, Contracts, Diviſion of 
Lands, Foundation of Societies, and the Oonftitu-- | 
tion o Cities, Towni, and W e wet _ 
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The CIVIL Law is that which is peculiar to 
any Country or People; and. adminiſters that Juſtice 
which ariſes from their particular Situation, and 
ſpecial Relations and Circumſtances, When this 
reſpects a City, or Borough-Town, it is called their 
Municipal Law. The Profeſfors of this Sort of 
Law are called Civilians. ; 
The Civir Law of the Romans, and which 
have ever fince been of great Uſe to all the Nations 
of the World, are containcd in four Volumes, vix. 
1. Ihe Dio Es, or Pandects, containing a Col- 
lection of all that was material in the old Law- 
Books, to to the Time of Maximinus. The Cops, 
in twelve Books, contains an Abridgement of the 
Anſwers and Deciſions of twenty-ſix Emperors, 
and their 9 from Adrian to the Time 0 
uſtinian. 3. The INSTITUTES, which are 
| ., of the Digeſt, by Order of Fuſtinian, 
for the Uſe of the young Civilian Students. 4. The 
AUTHENTIC s, being a Body of new Conftitutions, 
ſet out by the Authority of the ſame Emperor Juſti- 
nian, after the Code. Beſides theſe, there was, 
8 The Theodefian Copx, publiſhed for the better 
nderſtanding 255 the Juſtinian Code. And, 6. The 
Book of Fu ps, containing the Laws of Tenures 
ang Fees between Lords and afſals. 
The Laws by which E ng/and is governed are aa 
follow, 1. Civil Law, before mentioned, 2. 
Common Law, containing a Summary of all the 
Laws, Rights, and Privilezes of the People of 
England, in what is called * Magna Charta, or 
Fa Charter of Engliſh Rights, 3. STATUTE 
Law, conſiſting of Statutes, 1, and Ordinances 
of Ting and Parliament. 4. Canon Law, con- 
fitting df the Canons of General Councils, and na- 
— and provincial Synods , with the Decrees of 
Bt, Judgment ancient TWP, &c, uſed 
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in Eccleſiaſtical Aﬀairs. 5, MARTIAL Law, uſed 
in all Military and Mariime Aﬀairs. 6. FoRES 
Law, which relates to the Regulation of Foreſts, 
and the Chace. 7. To theſe may be added the 
Law of CusTom, which is remarkable i in ſome 
Parts of England. 
Ae „ of N for the Admi- 
niſt ration of Ju/tice and Right, are, 1. The High 
Court of PARLIAMENT, conſiſting of Kin G, Lode, 
and Comm:ns. 2. The KiNG's BENCH, in which 
all the Pleas of the Crown, or what concerns the 
Life, Peace, and Property of the Subject, is here 
_ tranſacted. 3 The Court of CHANCE vy, defign- 
ed to mitigatg the Rrgour of Common Law and 
to ſet Things upon the Footing of Right; and is 
therefore called the Court of Equity. 4. The Court 
of Common PLEAs, in which are debated the 
uſual and common Pleas, or Cauſes between Subject 
and Subject, according to the Hrictei Rules of Law. 
5. The Court of EXCHEQUER, in which are 
tried all Cauſes relative to the Revenue and Trea- 
fury of the King. 6. The Court of ApmirAL- 
TY, which takes Cognizance bf all Affairs Civil 
and Military gn the Seas. Theſe are the great Tri- 
bunals of the Realm; to which might be added 
many other inferior Courts; and indeed, to all of 
8 we might premiſe the met auguſt Aſſembly, 
called the Prxivy-Councir, for adviſing and 
55 counſelling the King in all weighty Matters of State. 


The GREAT OFrFIiCERs of the Crown or ” 


STAT E, are in Order of Precedency as follow, 
viz. The Lord High Steward of England ; the 
Lord High Chantaller' ; the Lord High Treaſurer ; 
the Lord Prefideat of the Privy-Council; the Lord 
Prjvy-Seal ; the Lord Great re of Enz- 
land; the Lord High Conſtable of England; the Earl 
2385 of E England the Lord: High Admiral of 
| * 
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England. But the Offices of High Steward and 
High Conflable are not ſtanding, but made pro 
T empore; as at Coronations, Arraigninent of Peers, &c. 
The NoBiziTyY of England conſiſt in the 
ps Orders or Degrees, viz. The KING 
the PRINCEs, of the Blood; a Duk E; ſtiled, 
Meft High, Puiſſunt, and noble Prince, A Man- 
QU1s; ſtiled, Ae Noble and Puiſſant Prince. An 
ERL; his Title is, Ae Noble and Puiſſant Lord. 
— ViscounT; his Title, 4% Noble, Potent, and 
Honourable, A Baron; ſtiled, Mot Noble, and 
Right Honourable. The Lower Degrees of Nobility, 
called the Commons of England ; are, a Baronet, 
a Knight, Eſquire, and Gentleman. But though the 
Title of GENTLEMAN be the loweſt in the hono- 


rary Liſt, it is the as of all in real Dry 
and Al. ; 


We R AXIS XXVII. 
| Dv 


He ALD Riis the Art of Rang a 
Coat of Arms in proper Colours and Metals, 
and is of - Parts, Blazoning and Mar halling. 
 Blazon is the Explanation of Coat-Armour in ſuch 
ſignificant Terms of Colours, Figures, Poftures, &c. 
as may indicate the Virtues and Merits of the fir/t 
Bearers. And Marſballing is the Diſpoſition of ſe- 
veral Coats, (originally belonging to divers Families) 
within one Shield, or Eſcutcheon, with all the Ar- 
morial Enſigns thereto belonging. 

The Escur ch EON is the whole Frame of the 
Coat of Arms, of which the interior Part is called 
the Field, which is charged with all thoſe Figures 
and e that are N called the Arm ; 
"iy | Ls and 
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and are taken from all Parts of the Creation, as 
Angels, Men, Beuſt, Fe owls, Fiſhes, Inſects, Plants, 
Celeſtial Bodies, &. 8 A 
The Points, or Parts of an Eſcutcheon, are Nine, 
vix. Three on the upper Part, placed horizontally, 
called the Middle Dexter, and Sinifter Chief. Three 
in the Middle of the Shield, called the Collar, Feſs, 
and Nombril Points ; and three at the Bottom, call- 
ed the Dexter, Midule, and Siniffer Baſe Points. 
| TincTuRES in Heraldry are the Armorial Co. 
hours, with which the Enſigns or Charges are 
painted. Theſe are of three Sorts, viz. Metals, Co- 
jou, and Furs; theſe for common Gentlemen, 
ate Yellow, Or ; White, Argent; Black, Sable; 
Red, Gul:s; Blue, Azure; Green, Vert; Purple, 
Perpurr; Orange, Tenne; and Murry, Sangrine. 
But for Noblemen, theſe Tinctures are called pre- 
cious Stones, viz. Topaz, Pearl, Diamond, Ruby, 
Sapphire, Emerald, Amythiflt, Tacinth, Sardonys. 
And for crowned Heads, they are blazoned under 
the Characters of the Planets ;. as, Sol, Luna, 
Saturn, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury, Dragon's-head, 
Dragon's-tail; all which denote the Colours above 
reſpectively. The two laſt Tinctures are count- 
ed Stainant, or Stains, and are uſed with Mbate- 
ments, for a Mark of Diſgrace in the Bearer. 

I The CHARGES (called Ordinarizs ) placed on the 
Field in Coxrt-Armour, are many, but the princi- 
pal and moſt honourable are the following, viz. 
the Croſi, the Chief, the Pale, the Bend, the Fes, 

the Ineſeutcheon, the Chevron, the Sattier, the Bar. 

Beſides which, there are Ten of leſs Note, viz. 
the Gyron, Orle, Pile, Quarter-Derter, Quarter- 

; Sinifter,. Canton- Dexter, Canton-Siniſter, Flanch, 

_ Flaſque, and YVoider. Thele all have a Kind of 
Hereg yphic Intention, and were originally intend- 
d to denote the Abilities, Authority, Hichievemoits, 
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and Merits of the Bearer; though they are now 


regarded as little more than Symboly or Enſigns of 


Rank and Dignity. | 
"The Lines. .which Vouad theſe Charges have 
divers remarkable F. orms, which are eſteemed as ad- 
ditional Notes of Diſtinction; and are named with 
the Charge in Blazoning; as, he bears Azure, a 
Chief inuected, a Pale ingraiÞd, a Feſs indented, &c. 
The Sons of a Family are denoted by particular 
Charges ; thus, the firſt, or eldeſt Son, bears a Label 
with three Points; the e Son, a Creſcent; tha 
third, a Mullet; the fourth, a Martlet; the ith, 
an Annulet; the fixth, a Fleur-de-lis. Then, the 
eldeſt Son of the ſecond F: amily bears a Creſcent with 


a Label on it; the ſecond Son, a Creſcert with a 
Creſcent; the third, a Creſcent with a Mullet, and ſo 
on; by which the Branches or Houſes of each re- 


ſpective Family are diſtinguiſhed. _ 
But there are Bearings of Armour, called 4bate- 


ments, which are Badges of Diſgrace, implying 
ſome ungentlemen-like or diſhonourable Action, 


Quality, or Stain, in the Bearer. Of theſe the Ar- 
moriſis have nine, viz. A Square Turf in the 
Middle of the Field; an Ineſcutcheon reverſed; a 
Point parted Dexter; a Paint in Paint; a Point 
Champame; a plain Pointz a Gore; a Guſſet 


and laſtly, thewwbole Coat ewe which is the 


worſt of all. 


MaRSHALLING is the ſecond part of Heraldry, 
which conſiſts in an orderly ranging and diſpoſing of 
Things, within and without the Eſcutcheon. 

Within the Efeutcheon; Coats of different Fa- 
milies are marſhalled on Account of Deſcent, Al- 


liance, Marriage, Adoption, Gifts of the Sovereign, 


&c. which is alſo called, Quar tering Coats of Arm. 
The exterior G of an Atchievement are, 


I. The Helmet, or Head- Piece, in a Ken T the 
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228 Of HERALDRY. 
T op. 2. The Mantle, or Military Habit uſed in 
ancient Time, with its Curlings, and jagged Scant- 


lings. 3. The Cre/t or Cognizance, this is placed 


on the higheſt Part of the Helmet; and is a Crown, 


Wreath, Chapeau, &c. 4. Supporters, or Cotiſes, 


in the Arms of Noblemen only. 5. The. Eſcrol, 
or Compartment, \ on which the Supporters ſtand ; 
and, 6. The Motto, or Device, When a Perſon 
ies, and his Arms are fixed on the Front of the 
Houſe, it is then called a Hatchment, which for a 


Woman, is always in Form of a Lozenge. 5 
The College of Heralds conſiſt of a HBA, 


who is the Fart Marſhal of England, four KINGS 
of Arms, Garter, Clarencieux, Norrey, and Bath. 


Eight HERARDSVNH ] Richmond, Lancaſter, Chiſter, 


Wi. dſor, Som rſet, York, . Brunſwick ; be- 


ſides one extraordinary, Mowbray, Four PuR- 

 8U1VANTs, or MARSHALS ; Rowge-croſs, Rouge- 

dragon, Portcullis, and Blue Mantle. Beſides theſe, 

there are two extraordinary, V2. Blanch-lion, and 

 Rouge-roſe, As Garter is principal King o nd Oh Arm; 
{/ter 


in n ſo Lion | is in Scotland, and 


7 reland, 


CATALOGUE 


O F 


Such Books, i in the Engliſh Cans: as we 
judge moſt proper to be read upon the 
Liberal AgTs and Sciences ; arranged 
» agreeably to the Order wherein the Leſſons 
upon theſe Subjects are exhibited in the 

third Part of the preceding InTRoDUC- 
- TION. 


J. 121 20100 v. 


e Quarto. 
1 DUtler's Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. 
Oliavo. 


2 Addiſon 5 Evidences of the Chriſtian Religion. 
4 Atterbury s (Biſhop of Rocheſter) Sermons, 4 vol. 
4 Barrow's Sermons, 6 vol. 
5 Cheyny's Philoſophical Principles of Religion. 
6 Clarke's Diſcourſe concerning the Being and At- 
tributes of God; the Obligations of natural Re- 


ligion, and the Truth and Certainty of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. 


Foſter's Sermons, 4 vol. 

8 Gibſon's (Biſhop of London) Paſtoral Lewd to 
the People of his Dioceſe, in Defence of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. 


9 Grotius on the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
by Clarke. 

10 Prideaux's | Connection of the Old and New 
Teſtament, in the Hiſtory of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring Nations, from the Declenſion of the 


' Kingdom of Iſrael and Judah to the Time of 
. Com 3 vol, » "TL 


230 «off Catalogue of Books, 
11 Sherlock on Death, 
12 ——— on Divine Providence. 
1 on futute Judgment. 

J rods (Biſhop of 2 Sermons; ; vol 
4 Tillotſon's Sermons," 12 vol. | 
16 Whole Duty of Man. 


II. Mondi rv. N 


Folio. | 

17 Puffendorf on the Law of Nature and Nations 

: wah Notes, by Barbeyrac. „ L 

Ye "'s Roe | TEE. 
18 Hutcheſon" s Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy. .. 1 2 

Octavo. 

T9 Hutcheſon's Introduction to Moral TR, 

20 On the Paſſions. 

21 Cicero's Offices, by Guthrie. 


22 Hume's Enquiry Concerning the Piidchilts © of 


Morals. 
23 Eſſays Moral and Political. 
24 Pope's Ethic "Epiſtles. | 
25 Seneca's Morals. 
26 Gay s Fables. 


. PAGANISM. 


| Folio. 
27 Broughton' 8 Dishes of all Religions, 
Oclavo. 
28 Kennet's Antiquities of Rome. 


29 King's Hiſtory of the Heathen Gods. 
30 Potter's Grecian Antiquities, 2 vol. 


37 Roſs's View of all the Religions in the World, 
IV. MyTHOLOGY. 
Octavo. 
32 Kſop' s Fables by Croxal, L/Eftrange, e. 


33 Banier's Mythology and F ables of the Ancients, 
ö from n 4 vol. | : 


c., Sith hf 6 

34 Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with Notes. - 

35 Lucian's Dialogues, by Dryden. | 
| V. Rint vo ares.” 1 _ 


Octavo. 


8 36 Cicero upon the Character and Qualifications of 
an Orator, by Guthrie. - 


37 Quintilian's Inſtitutes of Eloquence, by Guthrie . 
38 Sheridan's Britiſh Education. 


39 Holme' s Rhetoric, 5 1 ; 
1 | VI. Lott. b 
1 | Octavo. 

| 40 1 gie. N 

41 Locke $ Er on Human en 


VII. POM 
Octavo. | 


2 Butler s Hudibras. 
7 Dryden's Works. 
44 Milton's Poetical Works. 
45 Pope's Poetical Works. 
46 Shakeſpear's Works. 
47 Swift's Works. og | 
1 Thomſon's Works. : 
Walter, Cowley, Prior, Addiſon, ee. G 


VIII GzocGRaPH: 8 


e , ee e oe 
1 e Syſtem of Geography, 2 l. 
Ofavo, 


5⁰ Gordon's Geographical Grammar. 
51 Salmon' s Geographical Grammar. 
Gazeteer. 


33 3 Varenfs's compleat * of General hls 
f hy, 2 yuh | | 2: 


* * Fa as 
is - K | „* mY ; - 


CE Wh A Catalogue of Books, 


IX. Cn RONOLOGY, 


es 
5 54 Uſher's Annals of the World. 
| 55 Marſhal's Tables. 3 
Quarto. 


50 Newton $ Chronology. 


i Þ Odlavo. 


57 Siravhin $ Breviarium Chronologicum, by 
4 


hs ASTRONOMY. 


Odlavo. 
58˙ M. de la Caille's Elements of Aftronomy, de- 
duced from Obſervations, and demonſtrated upon 

the Mathematical Principles of the Newtonian 
Philoſophy, by Robertſon. 

59- Gregory” s Elements of Aſtronomy. 

60 Keili's Aſtronomical Lectures. 

61 Whiſton's Aſtrpnomical Lectures. 


Xl. HIS TOR I. 
Polio. 


ö 
| 62 Heme s (Biſhop) Hiſtory of the Reformation of | 
| 


of — * n — * * 
n 


the Church of England, 3 vol. | 
63 Camden's Britannia, or a Hiſtory of all the 
unties of England, Scotland, Wales, and the 


Ilands adjoining. 
64 Cox's Hiſtorx, of Ireland, from the Conqueſt t to 
| the preſent I ime. .. 
' . 65 Davies's Hiftory of the Caribbee Hand 8 
| 66 Giannone's Hiſtory.of Naples, 2 vol. | T 
F 67 Guthrie's General Hiſtory of England, from the 
; Invaſion of the Romans under Julius Cæſar to 
. the late Revolution, 5 vol, with Ralph's Conti- 
St 'nuation, 
(| 125 Hill's n of the Ottoman Empire, 8 
. 09 
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69 Hughes s natural Hiſtory of Barbadoes. | 
” Kæmpfer's Hiſtory of- Japan, with a Deſcription 

of the Kingdom of Siam, 2 vol. | 

71 Lediard's Naval Hiſtory of England in all its 
Branches, from the Norman Conqueſt in the 
Year 1066, to the Concluſion of 1734. 2 vol. 

72 Maitland's Hiſtory of London, from its Foun- 
dation by the Romans to the preſent Time. 

73, 2 Hiſtory of Edinburgh, from its Foun- 
dation to the preſent Time. | 

74 Mariana's general Hiſtory of Spain, by Stevens: 

75 Mezeray's general Chronological Hiſtory of 

France; beginning before the Reign of King Pha- 
ramond, and ending with the Reign of King 
Henry W. containing both the civil and _ 

ſiaſtical Tranſactions of that Kingdom. 

76 Raleigh's (Sir Walter) Hiſtory of the World. : 

77 Scott's Hiſtory of Scotland. 

78 Smith's general Hiſtory of Virginia, dan 
land, and the Summer-Iſles. 

Duarte. 

79 Baker's Hiſtory of the Inquiſition in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, in 
all its Branches. 

80 Bower's Hiſtory of the Popes from the Founda- 

tion of the See of Rome to the preſent Time. 

81 Sprat's Hiſtory of the Royal N Wich a 
Supplement, by Birch. 


OA | 

82 Arrian's Hiſtory of the Expedition of Ane 
the Great, tranſlated by Rooke, 2 vol. 

83 Aſhmole's Hiſtory of the moſt noble Order of 
the Garter, and the ſeveral Orders of Knight- 
hood in Europe. | 

84 Banck's Hiſtory of the Houſe of Auſtria and the 
German Empire. 2 

8 5 Britiſh — in America, containing m_ i- 

ä ö 


1 2 — _ 
0 


2 Crull's ancient neee State of Muſeory, 


234 A Catalogue of Books, 
ſtory of the Diſcovery and Settlement. of all the 
Britiſh Colonies in America, 2 vol. 

oy Brockwell's Hiſtory of Portugal; to 0 is 
added, the Hiſtory of Brazil and all the other Der 

- minions of the King of Portugal. | 

87 Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland from the "FM 

— e. Fergus, the firſt Founder of the Scotiſh Mo- 

narchy, to the Reign of King James VL of Scot- 

— and I. of England. 

88 Chalons's Hiſtory of France "to the Death of 
Lewis XIII. 2 vol. continued in Voltaire's Age of 
Lewis XIV. and Hiſtory of the War in 1741, 
2 vol. 

95 Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Ciyil 

Wars of England, begun in the Year 1641, 6 vol. 


90 — Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil 


Wars of Ireland. 
91 Connor's Hiſtory of Poland, 2 vol. 


2 vol. . 
93 Daniel's Hiſtory of France, from the Time the 
French Monarchy was eſtabliſhed in Gaul, to the 
Pime of Lewis XV. 5 vol. 
94 4 Dion Caſſius's Hiſtory, containing the moſt | 
; conſiderable Paſſages under the Roman Empe- 
rors, from the Time of Pompey to the Reign of 
£ Alexander Severus; tranſlated by Manning, 2 vol. 
95 Du Halde's general Hiftory of China, melwding = 
an exact Account of their Cuſtoms, G 
Ceremonies, Arts and Sciences, 4 vol. 


96 Echard's general fitctefafiiell Hiſtory, n.vol; 


97 Herodotus's Egyptian and Grecian Wy) by 
Littlebury, 2 vol. 

98 Herrera's general Hiftory of the vaſt Continent 
and lands of America, . e 


KL 
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Weſt-Indies, from the firſt Diſcovery thereof; 


with an Account ef their Antiquities, 6 vol. 


99 Holland, (Hiſtory of the Republic of) from its 


firſt F oundation to the Death of K. William III. 
alſo a Deſeription of the United Provinces, 2 vol. 
100 L' Eſtrange's (Sir Roger) Joſephus, 3 vol. 


101 Livy's Roman Hittory; with Hun Sup 


plement, 6 vol. 

__ Machiavel's Hiſtory of Flocehice: | 
; Moguls and Tartars (Hiſtory of the) with a 
eſcription of the Countries they inhabit, 2 vol. 

104 Ockley's Hiſtory of the Saracens, 2 vol. 

105 Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the 

principal Kingdoms and States of Europe, with - 

an Appendix containing the States of Italy. 


10 ' Rapiti's Hiſtory of Englaiid, ftom the earlieſt 


' Acvoutits'to the Revolution, with'Ti#da/s Con- 
5 Acceſſion of George II. 28 vel. 
107 Rapin's A ent of the Hiſcory of England; 
being a Su y of Rapin's Hiſtory and Tindal's 


Continuation, with the" Teads and Monuments 
of the Kings, Fei 3 voll. 


10 Rollin' 4 —— 10 of the Eg £yptians, Car- 
chez frfanb Fart 


Se. Wo 


109 — Nera Hiſtory „from tlie Foundation 


of Rome to the Battle ar GN; that is, to the 
End of the Commonwe 


110 Samos Hiftoty of the ſeveral Na- 
tions of the World. 

11 Modern Hittory, deferibing che Situ⸗ 
ations, Perſons, Habits, Manners, Laws, Cuſ⸗ 
toms, Arts and Sciences; Trades, Plants, Ani- 
mals, and Minerals of all Nations, 32 vol. 
112 Savage's Hiftory of Germany, containin the 
Lives afd Reigns of all che Emperors of Ger- 

many, 2 vol. 
113 — Hiſtory of the Turks, 2 vol. 


al 


236 A Catalogue of Books, 

114 Scheffer's Hiſtory of Lapland. | 

115 * Introduction to the Hiſtory of Eng: 
lan 

116 ——— Memoirs of Chriſtendom, 2 Wo” 

117 Univerfal Hiſtory from the earlieſt Account of 
Time; the antient Hiſtory in 21 vol. 

118 Voltaire's general Hiſtory and State of Europe, 
from the Time of Charlemain to Charles V. 

119 Xenophon's Cyropzdia ; or Infticution of Cy- 

. rus, by Afhley, 2 vol. 

120 ———— Expedition of Cyrus into . 

and the Retreat of the 10, ooo . > by __ 


man, 2 vol. 


121 Hiſtory of the Affair of Greece 


XII. 1 XIII. Fun rres; 
XIV. Oprics, XV. Hypnos rar ies, 


and, XVI. Mgcranics, comprizing natu- 


I rat and experimental Philoſophy. 

| „ 

122 11 Bacon's Works nel”... : 
123 Boyle's Works — as 


I 124 Hill's Natural Hiſtory ; or a Deſcription of the 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals of the dif- 
ferent Parts of the World, 3 vol. 


| Darts. 1 

I 25 1 O Philoſophical. Works, | abridged by | 
Shaw 3 5 

126 Boyle's Philoſophical Works, abridged. by 
Shaw, 3 vol. 


127 n Courſe of Experimental Philoſo- 

phy, 2 vol. 

128 Galileus's Mathematical Diſcourſes relating to 

Mechanics and local Motion, by gn. 

129 Molyneux's Contrivance of adapting a Tele- 
icope to an horizontal Dial. Collins $ Deſcrip- 


- tion 
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tion and Uſe of four ſeveral Quadrants, two great | 


- ONES hw two ſmall ones. 

| 130 ———— Treatiſe of Dioptrics, wherein the 

various Effects and Appearances of ſpheric Glaſſes, 

f both convex and concave, ſingle and combined in 

_ Teleſcopes and Microſcopes, are explained. | 
3 131 Pemberton's View of Sir Iſaac Newion's Phi- 
loſophy. 
- 132 Smith's compleat Syſtem of Optics, 2 vol. 
: ctauUo. 
5 133 Baddam's Memoirs of the Royal © Society, 10 vol, 
- 134 Baker's Employment for the Microſcope, | 
135 Microſcope made eaſy. 

136 Barlow s Survey of the Tides. 

137 Berkley's Theory of Viſion. _ 
3 138 Bradley's Philoſophical Account of the Works 
L of Nature. | 
Y 139 Brooke Taylor's Method of Perf pective. 


140 Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

141 Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 

142 Emerſon's Principles of Mechanics. | 

143 Graveſand's Mathematical Elements of Natu- 

ral Philoſophy, by Deſaguliers, 2 vol. ö 
ge 144 Fales's Statical Eſſays, 2 vol. | 
f 145 Haukſbee's Phyſico- Mechanical Experiments, 
on various Subjects. 
146 Helſham's Lectures in Natural Philoſophy, by 


wy Bryan Robinſon. © © | 

147 Hill's Eſſa ays in Mtn Hiſtory and: Philoſo- 

y phy, containing a Series of Diſcoveries by the 2 
ſiſtance of Microſcopes. 

- 148 Hooke's Philoſophical Experiments and Ob- 

ſervations. 

to 149 Keill's luroduction to Natural Philoſophy. 

| 150 Mac-Laurin's Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's 

e- 5 Diſcoveries. 


- Ng 


238 1 = A Catalogue of Books, | 
151 Mariette's Treatiſe of tere ”= De- 


ſaguliers. 


152 n 


153 Philoſophical Sen 
154 Philoſophiz Britannica, or a new and 
eee Syſtem of the Newtonian Philoſo- 
phy, Aſtronomy, and Geography, in a Courſe 
of 12 Lectures, 2 vol. 
155 Martin's and Chambers's Abridgment of the 
Philoſophical Hiſtory and Memoirs of the Roy: al 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, 5 vol. 
156 Maupertius's Figure of the Earth ditetmined 
from Obſervation, by order of the French King. 
157 Muſchenbroek's Elements of Natural Philoſo- 
phy, by Celon, 2 vol. 
158 Newton's (Sir Iſaac) Mathematical Principles 
of Natural Philoſophy, by Motte, 2 vol. 
259 anwor—— Optics; or a Treatiſe of Reflections, 
Refractions, Inflections, and Colours of Light. 
160 Nollet's ange Lectures on Experimental Phi- 
loſophy. . 
161 Patoun' s compleat T reatſe of practical Navi- 
gation. 
162 Robertſon s Elements of Navigation, 2 vol. 
163 Robins on Gunnery. 
164 Rohault's 8 yſtem of Natural Philoſophy, with 
Dr. Clark's Nat: 2 vol. 
165 Rowning's compendious Syſtem of Natural. Phi- 
loſophy, 2 vol. 
166 Voltaire's Elements of Sir Iſaac Newton' 8 Phi- 
loſophy, reviſed by Hanna. 
167 Watſon's Experiments and Obſervations on the 
Nature and Properties of Electricity. 
168 Wilkins's Mathematical and Philoſophical 
r 
"yy Wilſon's Treatiſe of EleGtrcity. 


170 


the 


170 
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| 170 Worſter's Principles of Natural Philoſophy. | | 
171 Whyte 8 Phyſiological Eſſays, 


„ ARITHMETIC. 
| Quart. 


1 72 De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, or a Method 


ol calculating the Probability of Events in Play. 

173 Dodſon's Calculator; being correct Tables for 
Computation adapted to Science, Buſineſs and 
Pleaſure. 

174 Gardiner's Table of Logarithms for all N 
bers from 1 to 102100; and for. the Sines and 
Tangents to every ten Seconds of each Degree in 
the Quadrant; as alſo for the Sines of the firſt 
72 Minutes to every ſingle Second. 

175 Hodgſon's Valuation of Annuities of Lives, 

— — Doctrine of Fluxions, founded on 
Sir Tſaac Newton's Method, -publiſhed by him- 
ſelſ in his Tract upon · the Quadrature of Curves. 

176 Mac-Lavrin's Treatiſe of Fluxions, 2 vol. 

177 Malcolm's Syſtem of Arithmetic Fheorieal and 

Practical. 

178 Newton's. (Sir Iſaac) Method of F luxions and 
infinite Series. _ 

179 Sanderſon 8 Algebra, 2 vol. 

_ Oaave. | 

180 De Moivre's Annuities on Lives. 

181 Hammond's Elements of Algebra. | 

182 Haye's Negociator's Magazine of Monies and 

Exchanges. 
183 —— Young Merchant's Aſſiſtant; or his Bu- 
ſineſs at the Cuſtom - Houſe made . 


4 84 Hill's Arithmetic. 


1 Mac-Laurin's Pas of Algebra. * 
Mair's Treatiſe on Book-keeping. 
. Malcolm on Book-keeping. 


188 e e KEE. 
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210 4 Catalogue of Bocks, 

189 Martin's Decimal Arithmetic. 

190 Newton's (Sir Iſaac) univerſal Arithmetic; 
with Dr. Halley's Method of finding the Roots 

of Equations arithmetically, . 

191 Simpſon's Treatiſe of Algebra. 10 

192 3 Doctrine and Application of F luxions, 

2 * 

193 Ward's Compendium of Algebra 

194 Mathematics. 


XVIII. . 


| _ 
ug 5 Jeſuit's PerſpeKlive Engliſhed by Chambers, 
* ewton's (Sir Iſaac) two Treatiſes of the Qua- 
*drature of Curves and Analyſts, by Equations of 
an infinite Number of Terms ; * a m—_ Com- 
mentary, by Stewart. | 
197 Sharp's 3 ometry improved. 
198 Simſon's Elements wc Euclid. 
Ofavs. = 
199 Barrow! s Elements of Euclid. | 
200 Cun's Elements of Euclid. 
201 De Chale's Elements of Euclid. | 
202 Gregory's Treatiſe of practical Geometry. 
203 Hauxley's Navigation unveil'd ; or a new and 
compleat Syſtem of Navigation, 2 vol. 
204 Hawney's Doctrine of plain and ſpherical Tri- 
gonometry. 
20 5 — ; 
206 Heynes's 323 
207 Jones's Synopſis Palmariorum Matheſeos ; or 
a new Introduction to the Mathematics. 
208 Leybourn's Dialling ; improved by Wi mY 
209 Mandey's Mathematics. 
210 — —— on Meaſuring, | 
211 Muller's Attack and Defence of fortified Places. 
212 Elements. of Mathematics. 


213 


9173 Muller's Treatiſe of Fortification. 
netic; E14 Ozanam's Courſe of Mathematics, 5 vol. 
Roots þ.15 Patoun's compleat Treatiſe of Navigation. 


16 Robertſon's n Treatiſe of Menſura- 


tion. 
xions, 17 ———— Elements of Navigation, 2 vol. 
:*. mw — Treatife of ſuch Mathematical In- 


ſtruments as are uſually put into a portable Caſe, 
19 Sherwin's Mathematical Table. 
20 Simpſon's Elements of plane Geometry. 
21 Stone's Mathematical Dictionary. 
[22 Turner's Mathematical Miſcellanies. 
bers. 23 Vauban's Method of Fortification. 
e Qua- B24 Ward's young Mathematician's Companion. 
ons of 25 Webſter's compendious Courſe of practical 
Com- Mathematics, 3 vol. 
26 ——— Deſcription and Uſe of a Sett, or 
aſe of Pocket-Inſtruments. 
27 Wells's Art of Shadows. 
» $28 young Gentleman' Mathematics, 3 vol. 
29 Wilſon's Trigonometry; with the Doctrine of 
the Sphere, plain Dialling and Spheric Geometry. 
30 Witty's Treatiſe of the Sphere. 


1 Wyld's Practical Surveyor ; or the Art of T7 
ew and WW TIO made _ h | 
al Tri- 

„ Broflard's Muſical Dictionary. 
20S 3 or 3 Graſſineau's Muſical Dictionary. 


34 Malcolm on Muſic, ſpeculative, practical, and 


hiſtorical. 
cial Sounds, | Fs 


- 
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35 Smith's Hatmonics, or the Philoſophy of arti- 
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242 4 Catalogue of Books, : 


XX. BO 1 AN u. 


| Folio. | 
230 Gece? s Anatomy of Plants, with an Idea e 
a philoſophical Hiſtory of Plants. | 
237 Hill's Hiſtory of Plants. 


238 Miller's Gardener's Dictionary. . 


240 Bradley 8 Batanica) Dictionary, 


244 Banyer's Hoſpital Diſpenſatory. * 


246 Eyre's Account of the Mineral Waters oft $a 
249 Fuller's Pharmacopceia Extemporanea 3 3 or, 


250 Geoffroy's Treatiſe of Foſſil, Vegetable, a 


— 


| 242 Hill's Hiſtory of the Materia Medica. 8 


Octavo. 
239 Tournefort s compleat Herbal. 


| XXI. PHA AM AC x. 


Folio. 47 
9 James's Medicinal Dictionary, 3 vol. | 


uarto, 


Oclabo. 
243 Alleyne's New Engliſh Diſpenſatory. 


245 Boerhaave's Materia Medica. 

246 — Treatiſe on the Power = Medicine 
by Martin. 

247 Brookes's'General Diſpenfatory, 


in Germany, and Hotwell Waters. 


Body of Medicines. 


e Subſtances that are made uſe of 1 in Phyſic. 
251 James's Diſpenſatory. "#8 
25: Lewis's New Difpenſatory. Ta Os 
253 Mead's Mechan:cal Account of Poiſons; 
254 P: mberton's Diſpenſatory of the College 0 
Phyſicians. 
255 Qumncy's Diſgenſatory. 
256 dhaw's Edinburgh 1 


Idea o 
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fuch phyſical Plants as are generally found in the 
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